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IDo  you  believe  Tim  Smith’s  own 
evidence  to  Sir  Gordon  Downey 
last  month — supported  by  Michael 
Heseftine  yesterday — that  he  told 
;•:  the  chief  whip  David  Waddington  in 
. February  1 989  that  he  had  taken 
money  from  Mohamed  A I Fayed  for 
two  years  and  failed  to  register  it? 

2 David  Waddington,  the 
governor  of  Bermuda,  now 
says  that  he  can’t  remember  a 
conversation  with  Tim  Smith  in  1989. 
Whom  do  you  believe? 

3 Does  the  absence  of  any  whips’ 
records — which  usually  include 
even  the  most  trivial  of  gossip  — 
mean  that  Tim  Smith  was  lying  to 
David  Waddington?  ' 

4 What  checks  did  you  make  with 
the  whips’  office  before 
■'  Tim  Smith  to  the 

>'  * !:  sensitive  jot)  of  junior  Northern 

v i 8 minister  in  January  1 994? 

ffv^j ("  Would you  expect  a Prime 
fA  ?®  Minister  to  be  told  that  a 

office  had 


gripes?/ 

r»t <Jisrhfes  •;  • 
Robin  told  you  • 


he  had  confessed  to  taking 
£25,000  of  undeclared  “fees’*  from 
Mr  A1  Fayed? 

7 When  the  Cabinet  Secretary  told 
you  Smith  had  taken  £25,000  in 
cash  for  parliamentary  activities  on 
behalf  of  Fayed  why  did  you  not 
report  Tim  Smith  to  a law  officer  or 
the  Privileges  Committee? 

8 Why,  in  contradiction  with 
precedent,  did  you  prorogue 
parliament  1 8 days  before  you 
had  to? 

9 Tim  Smith  has  confessed  on 
three  occasions  to  accepting 
between  £18,000  and  £25,000  in 
bribes:  to  the  Chief  Whip  in  1989; 
to  Sir  Robin  Butler  in  1 994;  to  Sir 
Gordon  Downey  in  1 996.  Do  you 
endorse  him  as  Conservative 
candidate  for  Beaconsfield  in  this 
General  Election?  

a jj  Neil  Hamilton  has  admitted 

1 W lying  to  Michael  Heseltine, 
accepting  undeclared  gifts  and 
commissions  worth  thousands  of 
pounds,  evading  the  payment  of  tax 
and  dishonestly  claiming  tax  relief. 

£>o  you  endorse  him  as  Conservative 
candidate  for  Tatton? 
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‘Act  now  to  end  this  betrayal  of  trust’ 
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JOHN  Major  was 
under  intense  pres- 
sure last  night  to  ex- 
plain his  failure  to 
sack  Tim  Smith,  the 
former  minister  who  admit- 
ted accepting  up  to  £25,000 
from  Harrods  owner  Mo- 
homed  A1  Fayed.  Mr  Smith 
only-  resigned  when  the 
Guardian  broke  the  story. 

The  embattled  Prime  Minis- 
ter attempted  to  dismiss  the 
detailed  publication  in  the 
Guardian  yesterday  of  evi- 
dence to  the  cash  fbr  ques- 
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dons  inquiry  as  “complete 
junk". 

But  Labour  stepped  up  the 
pressure  to  get  parliamentary 
commissioner  Sir  Gordon 
Downey's  report  into  the  af- 
fair published  before  the  elec- 
tion, even  if  it  means  a brief 
recall  of  parliament  next 
week. 

Otherwise,  senior  party  fig- 
ures said,  the  election  cam- 
paign would  be  marred  by 
“fundamental  cynicism  about 
Parliament’s  ability  to  Inves- 
tigate charges  of  the  most  fun- 
damental character". 

Robin  Cook.  Donald  Dewar 
and  Ann  Taylor  argued  that 
natural  justice  for  the 


accused  MPs  and  Parliament 
itself  would  best  be  served  if 
Sir  Gordon 'b  report  were 
completed  and  issued. 

“The  public  will  simply  not 
understand,  if  in  the  light  of 
today’s  revelations  this  inves- 
tigation was  dosed  down  by 
the  early  prorogation  of  the 
House ...  We  believe  a failure 
to  act  would  be  an  abdication 
of  responsibility  and  a be- 
trayal of  trust"  Mr  Dewar, 
Labour’s  chief  whip,  said- 

He  added  that  the  Guard- 
ian’s report  “contains  an  ac- 
count of  events  which  strike 
not  just  at  the  honour  of  indi- 
vidual MPs  but  at  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Prime  Minister  and 


his  Government  and  the  repu- 
tation of  Parliament  itself. 

“It  would  be  inconceivable 
if  these  matters  were  now  left 
in  a state  of  suspension." 

In  the  wake  of  the  Guard- 
ian’s fresh  revelations  about 
Tory  MP  Tim  Smith,  Mr  Cook 
repeatedly  stressed  how  ex- 
traordinary it  was  that  Mr 
Major  had  not  acted  against ; 
the  minister  until  his  hand 
was  forced  by  the  news- 
paper’s initial  revelations  In 
October  1994. 

Mr  Cook  said:  “What  we 
now  know  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment, and  presumably  the 
Prime  Minister,  were  aware 
for  10  days  that  Tim  Smith 


had  received  very  substantial 
sums  in  £50  notes  from  Mo- 
hamed A1  Fayed,  and  that  no 
action  was  taken  against  him 
through  those  10  days. 

In  a rare  move,  Mr  Major 
yesterday  employed  bis 
Downing  Street  press  secre- 
tary, Jonathan  Haslem,  to 
brief  lobby  journalists. 

Mr  Haslem  released  details 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  dia- 
ries over  four  days  in  1994, 
from  October  17  — when,  it 
was  claimed,  Mr  Major  was 
first  informed  that  Mr  Smith 
bad  taken  cash  — to  October 
20  — when  the  Guardian  ex- 
posed the  cash  for  questions 
scandal 


Downing  St  insisted  Mr 
Major  had  not  known  about 
Mr  Smith’s  confession  to  Cab- 
inet Secretary  Sir  Robin  But- 
ler on  October  10  that  be  had 
taken  the  cash  — even  though 
Sir  Robin’s  report  shows  the 
interviews  took  place  at  the 
same  Tory  Party  conference 
attended  by  both  Tim  Smith 
and  John  Major. 

Nor  was  Downing  St  able  to 
throw  any  light  on  Mr 
Smith's  claim  — repeated 
twice  yesterday  — that  he  had 
originally  registered  his  in- 
terest in  1989  on  the  advice  of 
David  Waddington,  chief 
whip  to  Margaret  Thatcher's 
government. 


Lord  Waddington,  now  gov- 
ernor of  Bermuda,  said  yes- 
terday he  had  no  recollection 
of  the  meeting, 
he  said  in  a statement 
Earlier  yesterday,  Mr  Smith 
said  the  Guardian's  claim  that 
he  was  made  a minister  in  spite 
of  having  confessed  to  his  chief 
whip  that  he  had  taken  £18,000- 
££1000  was  “absolutely  not 
true". 


He  said:  “I  can  understand 
bow  the  Guardian  has  come  to 
that  conclusion  from  the  evi- 
dence but  it  Is  simply  not  true. 
In  fact  after  I told  Sir  Robin 
Butler  the  details  of  all  this,  I 
resigned  about  10  days  later." 

Corruption  in  th«  Commons, 
pagos  2 and  3;  Loader,  peg* 
8;  Hugo  Young,  Qooffroy 
Robinson,  pago  0 
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Found:  spy  who 
who  hacked 
into  Pentagon 
during  A levels 


Datastream  kid  fined  after  tapping  into 
US  military  machine  for  a challenge 


[ Christopher  Elfiott 


POLICE  spilling  from 
more  than  half  a dozen 
cars  flashed  their  war- 
rant cards  and  raced  up  the 
stairs  to  the  attic. 

After  weeks  of  surveillance 
the  police  had  Mm.  They  were 
looking  for  the  lair  of  a mas- 
ter spy  who  may  be  passing 
United  States  secrets  to  an 
eastern  European  ring,  a man 
said  in  congressional  hear- 
ings to  have  done  more  dam- 


RichardPryce:  ‘Hacking  was  easy*  photograph  seansmt™ 


c me  2 


World  News 
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age  to  the  Pentagon  than  the 
RGB. 

They  fbimd  Richard  Pryce, 

a 16- year -old  schoolboy  with  a 
gift  for  the  doable  bass;  his 
window  into  the  heart  erf  the 
American  military  machine  a 
£750  computer  with  a modem. 

“I  was  reading  a bulletin 
board  and  the  police  came  up 
and  lifted  my  bands  off  the 
i keyboard  and  cautioned  me.  I 
thought  ‘Oh,  shit’."  said  Rich- 
ard yesterday  after  he 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined 
£1,200  for  12  offences  of  gain- 


Finance 


ing  unauthorised  access  to 
American  military  computer 
systems,  including  a USAF 
base  and  the  Lockheed  mis- 
sile company'.  “Those  places 
were  a lot  easier  to  get  Into 
than  university  computers  in 
England.” 

His  perception  of  his 
crimes,  fbr  which  he  was  also 
ordered  to  pay  £250  costs  at 
Bow  street  magistrates  court, 
never  matched  the  DS  and 
British  authorities'  stern 
view  of  them  throughout  the 
three  years  since  his  arrest 
on  May  12, 1994. 

Richard,  who  was  known  to 
fellow  hackers  as  the  “datas- 
tream kid”,  originally 
thought  he  had  been  arrested 
in  connection  with  obtaining 
free  telephone  calls  to  pursue 
his  hacking. 

His  mother,  Alison,  remem- 
bers returning  to  their  Kings- 
bury home  In  north  London 

that  night  to  discover  the 
drive  jammed  with  police 
cars  and  their  home  full  of 
police  officers. 

“The  whole  thing  has  been 
so  surreal  and  daft,  we  never 
thought  it  possible  it  could  go 
on  as  It  had. 

“One  of  the  most  surreal 
things  was  that  it  was  a very 
hot  night  and  Richard's  attic 
was  baking  with  all  these  po- 
lite but  sweating  police  offi- 
cers and  — I know  it’s  very 


English  — we  took  them  up 
coffee,  you  know,  asking  them 
how  many  sugars  they 
wanted  as  they  ripped  up  the 
floorboards.” 

It  was  the  beginning  of  an 
odyssey  into  the  dark  side  of 
cyberspace  for  the  Pryce  fam- 
ily. Richard  faced  conspiracy 
charges  for  which  he  could 
have  been  jailed  for  up  to  five 
years  until  the  Crown 
dropped  them. 

The  computer  was  origi- 
nally bought  to  help  with 
Richard’s  computer  studies  A 
level  He  spent  more  and 
more  time  on  the  computer 
surfing  the  Internet  and  ac- 
cessing the  hackers'  bulletin 
boards  after  his  double  bass 
was  vandalised  and  he  could 
no  longer  practise  two  hours 
a day. 

‘It  was  more  of  a challenge 
really,  going  somewhere  I 
wasn’t  meant  to.  If  you  set  out 
to  go  in  somewhere  and  you 
get  there  other  hackers  would 
he  impressed. 

“Quite  a lot  of  hackers  can't 

hack,  they  just  sit  around  the 
bulletin  boards  pretending  to 
hark.  I was  surprised  how 
easy  it  was." 

Why  did  he  choose  com- 
puter studies  A level? 

“Er.  it  was  the  dropout  sub- 
ject,” said  the  reformed 
hacker.  He  was  given  a D 
grade. 
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The  Saturday  March  22 1997 


CORRUPTION 
IN  THE 
COMMONS 


NEIL  HAMILTON 

Hamilton 
tries  to 
close  T ory 
ranks 


Peter  Hetherlngton 


Nktt.  Hamilton  last 
night  braved  the 
wrath  of  the  Tory 
faithful  in  his 
Cheshire  constitu- 
ency with  a rebuttal  of  cash- 
for-questions  allegations  and 
barely  a hint  of  contrition. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of 
his  local  Tory  association  at  a 
pub  in  Tatton,  he  sought  to 
answer  some  — but  by  no 
means  all  — of  the  latest  alle- 
gations in  the  affair. 

Amid  mounting  evidence  of 
a grassroots  revolt  against 


the  MP,  Mr  Hamilton  earlier 
denied  he  had  been  guilty  of 
any  dishonesty  over  tax 
returns  and  claimed  the 
Guardian  had  lied  In  saying 
he  had  admitted  to  tax  fraud. 

“I  HfldflraH  my  famhlo  in- 
came  to  the  Revenue  and  paid 
tax  accordingly,”  he  in  a 
statement  faxed  to  selected 
media  outlets.  “In  my  evidence 
[to  Sir  Gordon  Downey's  in- 
quiry] 1 also  pointed  out  that  I 
ovetiaid  tax  because  I declared 
income  twice." 

Earlier,  the  beleaguered 
MP  and  his  outwardly  loyal 
local  party  officers  launched 
what  amounted  to  a damage- 


Neil  Hamilton  arriving  at  Tatton  Conservative  Association  offices  yesterday  photograph:  don  mcphee 


limitation  exercise.  They  in- 
vited journalists  and  TV 
crews  into  the  local  Conserva- 
tive headquarters  in  Knuts- 
ford.  while  officials  strenu- 
ously denied  reports  that 
dissidents  in  the  Tatton  Tory 
association  planned  to  dese- 
lect the  MP  if  he  was  not 
cleared  of  Impropriety.  In  a 
statement.  Alan  Barnes,  the 
association  chairman,  dis- 
missed claims  of  a deselection 
plot  as  “fabricated.” 

He  added:  “I  remain  totally 
confident  that  Mr  Hamilton 
will  be  cleared." 

But  a longstanding  party  ac- 


tivist, whose  wife  chairs  one 
local  branch  in  the  constitu- 
ency, said  later  “My  view  is 
that  the  chairman  would  wel- 
come a get-out  if  he  could  with- 
out any  loss  of  face.” 

The  latest  allegations  had 

itiafe  more  people  infuriated, 
he  added.  “Guilty,  or  not 
guilty,  he  is  naive  and  should 
not  be  anMP.”  RObin  Estridge, 
another  longstanding  activist, 
warned  of  a revolt  against  the 
party  in  Tatton.  “There  are  a 
lot  of  Conservative  voters  here 
(Tory  majority  15,860]  but  not 
many  association  members. 
The  bright  thing  is  that  he  has 


now  said  [in  a television  inter- 
view] that  he  has  put  the  con- 
stituency in  a difficult 
position.” 

Although  two  branches,  in 
Alderley  and  Nether  Alder- 
ley,  have  apparently  given  Mr 
Barnes  a “grilling”  at  recent 
meetings,  according  to 
sources,  other  branches  are 
supporting  Mr  Hamilton  on 
the  grounds  that  he  is  the  vic- 
tim of  a media  witch-hunt. 

But  some  have  privately 
complained  of  being 
"silenced”  by  the  local  leader- 
ship. One  long-standing  sup- 
porter, in  Knntsfbrd,  spoke 


for  many  disillusioned  Tory 
voters.  “I  can’t  bring  myself 
to  vote  for  Neil  Hamilton 
after  this,  but  I won’t  vote  for 
anyone  else.” 

This  weekend  Mr  Hamilton 
is  due  to  deliver  his  answers 
to  SO  questions  on  the  affair 
posed  by  the  local  paper.  The 
Knutsford  Guardian  (no  rela- 
tion to  the  Guardian). 

The  final  question  asks: 
“Will  you  quit  as  MP  if  the 
Commissioner  for  Parliamen- 
tary Standards,  Sir  Gordon 
Downey,  gives  any  indication 
that  you  acted  in  any  way 
improperly?” 


Papers  line  up 
to  slate  Major 


Kama)  Ahmed 


IP  JOHN  Major  hoped  that 
his  tub  thumping  perfor- 
mance at  the  last  Question 
Time  of  the  Parliament  and 
his  subsequent  dismissal  of 
the  Guardian’s  evidence  of 
Government  corruption  as 
-junk”  has  won  him  Mends 
in  Influential  places  he  ts 

mistaken. 

Yesterday  the  newspapers, 
with  the  predictable  excep- 
tion of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
and  the  Daily  Express,  lined 
up  to  condemn  the  dying  days 
of  Mr  Major’s  administra- 
tion. The  Times  said  that  Par- 
liament was  rising  with  “its 
reputation  dangerously  low”. 

Reacting  to  the  Guardian's 
five  pages  of  transcripts  of 
evidence  to  Sir  Gordon  Dow- 
ney’s inquiry,  there  was  wide- 
spread agreement  that  too 
many  important  questions 
now  remain  unanswered  for 
Mr  Major  to  ignore  the  issue. 

“There  is  no  escaping  the 
moral  imperative."  wrote 
Anne  Applebaum  in  the  Eve- 
ning Standard.  "Before  they 
vote  to  re-elect  their  represen- 
tatives the  voters  have  a right 
to  know  from  an  official 
source  — not,  that  is,  the 
Guardian  — why  this  small 
group  of  MPs  did  what  they 
did  and  what  consequences 
they  will  suffer. 

•*By  refusing  either  to  di- 
vulge the  contents  of  Sir  Gor- 
don’s report,  or  to  justify  the 
refusal  to  publish.  John 
Major  Is  guilty  of  obstructing 
the  truth.  Honest  John  he 
isn’t"  The  paper’s  editorial 
was  headlined  “Major  cannot 
dodge  sleare”.  saying  there 
"is  now  quite  enough  evi- 
dence of  malpractice  to  ren- 
der [the  members  concer- 
nedja  severe  embarrassment 
to  their  party". 

On  Radio  4’s  Today  pro- 
gramme, Robin  Oakley,  the 
BBC’s  political  editor,  said 
that  the  story  was  a “devas- 


tating blow”  for  the  Govern- 
ment “The  whole  thing  has 
been  a ghastly  and 

renllv  a failure  of  parlia- 
ment’s self-regulation."  he 
said.  "This  has  put  sleaze  at 
the  tup  of  the  agenda  at  the 
very  outset  " 

Mr  Major  ray  have  hoped 
for  :m  oiisler  ride  from  one- 
time allies,  the  Dally  Moil  and 
the  Times-  But  msalw  the 
knives  wore  out 

“Standing  at  the  despatch 
box  John  Major  found  himself 
fighting  to  dispel  the  Impres- 
sion that  he  ts  sending  Parlia- 
ment packing  a fortnight 
early  in  order  to  keep  the 
wrap $ on  Sir  Gordon  Dow- 
nev’s  report.”  the  Mail  said. 

••What  ts  indisputable  Is 
that  the  Prime  Minister  lost 
year  fervently  expressed  his 
wish  to  see  all  this  cleared  up 
before  the  election  — and  it 
has  not  been.  That  leaves  Mr 
Major  in  the  political  lurch- “ 

The  Times  was  equally 
scathing.  “If  the  Prime  Minis 
ter  had  delayed  Parliament’s 
rising  m order  to  facilitate 
publication  of  Sir  Gordon’s 
report  then  he  might  have 
gone  some  way  to  restoring 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Com- 
mons to  regulate  itself."  the 
paper  said. 

“In  treating  concern  so  cav- 
alierly, however,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  done  both  his 
party  and  Parliament  a 
disservice.” 

Only  the  Telegraph  came  to 
Mr  Major’s  defence,  saving 
that  the  publication  of  Sic 
Gordon's  report  was  not  the 
Government’s  responsibility. 

*The  way  in  which  Mr  Blair 
combines  fXJndy-gnody  postur- 
ing with  such  blatantly  cynical 
scheming  Is  nauseating.” 

Hie  Independent,  the  Her- 
ald in  Glasgow  and  the  Scots- 
man all  criticise  Mr  Major’s 
handling  of  the  cash-ror-ques- 
lions  issue.  The  financial 
Times  said  that  the  matter 
had  been  left  in  a “highly  un- 
satisfactory limbo”. 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 
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BBC  2 


South-western  Norway  and  western  Denmark  will 
be  cloudy  and  cold  with  outbreaks  of  sleet  or  snow, 
and  (Ms  wintry  weather  will  push  slowly  east- 
wards. to  be  near  Oslo  and  Copenhagen  by 
evening.  Elsewhere  II  will  slay  cold  but  dry  and 
quire  sunny.  Highs  -3  to  +5C. 

Low  Cewatrtea,  flinuany,  Austria, 


Early  wintry  showers  over  eastern  Germany  and 
Austria  should  slowly  die  out  with  some  sunshine 
developing.  Elsewhere  e ridge  of  high  pressure  will 
leave  most  places  fine  with  sunny  periods  and  light 
winds.  Max  temp  ranging  from  15C  in  the  lower 
Swiss  valleys  to  5C  In  north-eastern  Germany. 
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An  area  of  high  pressure,  centred  over  eastern 
France,  will  mean  a tine  day  with  scattered  clouds 
and  lots  ot  sunshine.  Despite  a chilly  start  It  should 
(eel  pleasantly  warm  In  tfw  sunshine.  Max  temp 

to-  tec. 

Spafc  and  gerWfefc 


The  line,  very  warm  weather  will  persist  across 
much  of  Iberia  this  weekend,  but  the  high  temper- 
atures may  set  off  one  or  two  thundery  3howers  in 
southern  Portugal  and  south-western  Spain.  Highs 
18-24C,  locally  28C  In  the  southern  Interior. 


Dry  and  bright  In  most  places  with  broken  cloud 
and  sunny  periods  to  most  places,  but  a weak  cold 
front  will  bring  a drop  In  temperature  and  perhaps 
a few  showers  to  the  lar  north.  Max  temp  12-T7C. 


A cold  north-easterly  now  covers  the  country  with 
temperatures  several  degrees  below  the  seasonal 
normal.  There  should  be  a good  deal  ot  dry  and 
bright  weather  but  a few  showers  are  possible, 
especially  in  tha  east  Max  temp  9-13C. 
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Question 


of  cash 
left  MP 
shaken 


Tim  Smith,  and  his  family  home  in  Old  Beaconsfield,  where  he  yesterday  accused  the  Guardian  of ‘contempt  of  Parliament  and  an  abuse  ofthc  rights  of  justice’  photon  a ms  ben  gurr 


Luke  Harding 


AT  A PUBLIC  meet- 
ing in  his  Beacons- 
field  constituency  in 
October  last  year. 
Tim  Smith  was 
asked  point  blank  whether 
the  payments  he  bad  accepted 
from  Mohamed  AJ  Fayed  ex- 
ceeded £6.000. 

“He  didn't  answer.  He  sat 
there  and  shook ...  his  hands 
were  shaking.”  said  the  man 
who  asked  question,  his 
Labour  opponent  in  the  elec- 
tion, Alastair  Hudson. 

Mr  Smith  was  taking  part 
in  a constituency  debate  in 

of  Tver  with  Mr  Hudson  and 
die  Liberal  candidate  Peter 
Mapp. 

Mr  Hudson  said  yesterday: 
“We  now  know  that  he  ^ took 
cash  between  1986  and  1589.  It 
was  not  a one-off  but  took 
place  over  a period  of  three 
years.  If  he  has  taken  more 
cash  he  should  resign.” 


Mr  Smith  yesterday  said  he 
told  the  executive  committee 
of  his  Beaconsfield  Conserva- 
tive Association  in  January 
1995  the  money  he  had  taken 
from  Mr  A1  Fayed  was  “in  the 
area  of  £18,000.  I therefore 
reject  suggestions  that  this 
was  somehow  three  times  as 
much  as  had  been  thought  or 
that  I failed  to  provide  a full 
and  clear  explanation.” 

The  49-year-old  former 
chartered  accountant  spent 
much  of  the  day  at  his  three- 
storey  Georgian  home  in  Old 
Beaconsfield,  closeted  with 
his  wife  Jenny  and  his  con- 
stituency agent  Philip 
DumvOle. 

He  gave  interviews  to  the 
BBC,  ITN,  Sky  and  the  daily 
Telegraph  but  refused  to  be 
questioned  by  the  Guardian. 

Speaking  in  the  garden  of 
bis  home,  Mr  Smith  said  he 
had  written  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Commons,  Betty  Bootb- 
royd,  complaining  material 
published  by  yesterday’s 
Guardian  amounted  to  a 


“contempt  of  parliament  and 
an  abuse  of  the  rights  of 
justice." 

“The  Investigation  was 
complicated  and  involved  and 
had  not  been  completed,"  he 
said. 

“But  in  the  light  of  the 
story  it  would  now  be  better 
the  report  was  published.” 

Mr  Smith  is  defending  a 
majority  of  23,864,  the  third 
safest  Tory  seat  in  the 
country.  He  added:  ‘Tm  going 
to  fight  on.  Tm  going  to  fight 
the  election  here.  People  here 
are  concerned  about  issues 
locally.’’ 

Mr  Smith's  political  oppo- 
nents yesterday  said  they 
were  dumbfounded  that  it 
was  widely  known  in  his  con- 
stituency that  he  had 
received  at  least  £18,000  from 
Mr  Al  FSyed  in  return  for 
tabling  . parliamentary 
questions. 

*7  don't  think  local  people 
realised  it  was  as  sleazy  as 
brown  envelopes,”  said  Mr 
Mapp. 


"The  local  Tories  swept  it 
very  carefully  under  the  car- 
pet in  October  1994  when  he 
resigned  as  a minister.  They 
said  he  had  resigned  and  con- 
fidence had  been  restored. 

"He  ought  now  to  be  consid- 
ering his  position  as  an  MP. 
What  John  Major  appears  to 
be  saying  is  that  if  you  don't 
get  caught  that's  all  right  Is 
that  morality?" 

Mr  Hudson,  a 28-year-old 
barrister  who  gave  up  a lucra- 
tive job  with  Goldman  Sachs 
to  contest  the  seat  for  Labour. 
said:  "He  lied  to  his  constitu- 
ents about  the  full  amount  he 
took  by  not  coining  clean  at 
the  time  of  last  year's 
meeting.” 

There  was  a “groundswell" 
of  opinion  among  local  Tory 
activists  to  deselect  Tim 
Smith  after  the  cash  for  ques-i 
dons  scandal  broke . in  Octo- 
ber 1994  when  he  was  North- 
ern Ireland  minister,  the 
Conservative  association’s 
vice-chairman  Malcolm  Dun- 
lop admitted  yesterday. 


How  time  finally  ran  out 


for  Smith’s  evasions 


By  registering 
cash  interest 
and  claiming  it 
was  over,  he 
kept  public 
circulation  to 
a minimum 


Jamie  Wilson 
and  David  Honeke 


THIS  is  the  full  chro- 
nology of  Tim  Smith’s 
involvement  in  the 
cash-for-questions  af- 
fair. He  claims  to  be  innocent 
of  any  wrongdoing  except  for 
not  declaring  payments  in  the 
Register  of  Members’  Inter- 
ests at  the  correct  time.  The 
sections  in  italics  denote  the 
Guardian’s  conclusions. 

1987-1989 

In  his  evidence  to  Sir  Gor- 
don Downey's  inquiry,  Mr 
Smith  admitted  receiving 
cash  payments  totalling  "be- 
tween £18,000  and  £25,000 
from  Mohamed  A1  Fayed, 
the  owner  of  Harrods,  for 
tabling  questions,  signing 
early  day  motions  and  lob- 
bying ministers  on  Mr  A1 
Fayed  “5  behalf. 

January  28, 1989 

Mr  Smith  received  a letter 
from  Tiny  Rowland,  the 
Chairman  of  Lonrho  and  Mo- 
hamed A1  Fayed's  opponent 
in  the  battle  for  the  Knights- 
bridge  store.  The  letter  left 
Mr  Smith  in  little  doubt  that 
Mr  Rowland  knew  he  had 
been  receiving  cash  from  Mr 
A1  Fayed:  “As  usual  with  the 
Fayeds,  it's  just  a case  of  how 
much,  and  in  what  way. 

Fearing  his  corrupt  relat- 
ionship uftth  Mr  At  Fayed  was 
about  to  be  exposed  it  was  at 
this  point  that  Mr  Smith 
claims  he  decided  to  terminate 
his  relationship  with  the 
owners  Harrods. 

February  1989 

On- February  6,  Mr  Smith 
belatedly  wrote  to  the  Regis- 
trar asking:  “Please  would 


you  add  to  my  entry  in  the 
Register  of  Members’  Inter- 
ests: Consultant  to  House  of 
Fraser  FLC.” 

Mr  Smith  also  informed 
the  registrar  that  his  finan- 
cial relationship  with  the 
House  of  Fraser  had  ended. 
He  was  told  that  a Member  of 
Parliament  could  not  regis- 
ter a financial  interest  retro- 
spectively and  the  entry  was 
removed. 

As  a result,  Mr  Smith’s 
declaration  appeared  only  In 
the  loose-leaf  version  of  the 
register  for  14  days  between 
February  6 and  20, 1989. 

He  also  declared  a gift  of 
two  teddy  bears  from  A1 
Fayed. 

By  registering  his  financial 
interest  and  at  the  same  time 
informing  the  registrar  that  he 
had  aided  his  relationship 
with  House  of  Fraser.  Mr 
Smith  ensured  his  declaration 
Of  Interest  was  only  in  the  pub- 
lic domain  for  a very  short 
time  and  was  never  published 
in  die  bound  version  of  the 


istratlon  and  deregistration?” 

Mr  Smith  replied:  “No.  AH  I 
have  is  the  fact  that  I went  to 
see  the  Government  chief 
whip  [David  Waddlngton]  and 
the  fact  that  I informed  the 
chairman  of  my  Conservative 
Association  of  what  had  been 
going  on  at  that  time.  As  Car 
as  I was  concerned  that  was 
the  end  of  it” 

Yesterday  he  repeated  his 
claim  on  Radio  4's  Today 
programme  and  in  his  con- 
stituency, insisting  he  had 
“told  the  chief  whip  about 
this  matter." 

Deputy  Prime  Minister. 
Michael  Heseltine,  speaking 
yesterday  on  BBC  Radio  4's 
World  at  One,  claimed  that: 
“It  is  perfectly  clear  what  the 
position  is.  When  Mrs 
Thatcher  was  prime  minister 
and  David  Waddington  was 
chief  whip,  Tim  Smith  went 
to  David  Waddington  and  said 
that  he  had  not  declared  cer- 
tain interests,  he  was  advised 
promptly  at  that  time  to  do  so, 
he  . did  so,  and  that  as  far  as 
anybody  knew  at  that  time 
thatwas  it” 

Mr  Waddington,  contacted 
by  the  Guardian  yesterday, 
said  that  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  this  meeting  or  any 
discussion  with  Mr  Smith 
on  whether  he  should  regis- 
ter the  House  of  Fraser 
consultancy. 

Downing  Street  said  yester- 
day there  was  no  record  of 
any  meeting  between  Mr 
-Smith  and  Mr  Waddington  or 
of  Mr  Waddington  passing  in- 
formation on  to  his  successor 
Tim  Renton. 


Register  of  Members' Interests. 

During  Mr  Smith’s  oral  evi- 
dence to  Sir  Gordon  Downey 
there  is  some  discussion 
about  whether  the  financial 
relationship  between  Mr 
Smith  and  Mr  A1  Fayed  was 
terminated  in  February  1989 


fByed's  diaries  for 
it  period  show  that 
continued  to  meet 
d Fayed  until  the 

pmlng;  QC  to  Sir 
nquiry,  asked  Mr 
i you  have  any  re- 

, contemporaneous 

jr  letter  you  wrote 
y letter  you  wrote 
o Webb.  [Mr  Al 
pyer]  that  can  fix 
‘ the  relationship, 

iki,  iwwbim  rvf  ree- 


There  are  two  scenarios 
which  might  explain  Mr 
Smith’s  behaviour . 

1)  He  was  lying  in  his  testi- 
mony to  Sir  Gordon  when  he 
claimed  to  haoe  informed  the 
chief  whip  “what  had  been  go- 
ing on  at  that  time." 

2)  He  tied  to  the  chief  whip  at 
the  time  by  not  disclosing  the 
full  extent  or  circumstances 
surrounding  the  payments. 

January  1994 

. Mr  Smith  was  promoted  to 

one  of  the  Government’s 
most  sensitive  Jobs  — North- 
ern Ireland  Minister- 

September  1994 

MT  Al  Fayed  told  Brian 
Hitchen,  then  the  editor  of 


the  Sunday  Express,  about 
the  cash-for-questions  allega- 
tions and  allegations  against 
two  other  Tory  minister.  On 
September  29.  Mr  Hitchin 
went  to  Downing  Street  to  in- 
form John  Major.  Mr  Major 
asked  Sir  Robin  Butler,  the 
Cabinet  Secretary,  to 
Investigate. 

October  1994 

From  September  30  until 
October  17,  Sir  Robin  con- 
ducted the  inquiry  into  the 
allegations.  Downing  Street 
said  yesterday. 

October  10 

Sir  Robin  interviewed  Mr 
Smith,  who  confessed  at  this 
meeting  to  accepting  up  to 
£25,000  in  undeclared  cash 
payments  from  Mr  Al  Fayed. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  not 
informed.  Downing  Street 
added  yesterday. 

During  BBC  Radio  4’s 
Today  programme  yesterday, 
Mr  Smith  admitted  that  10 


Cabinet 
Secretary 
told  Major 
that  Smith 
bad  been 
taking  cash 
and  R was 
decided  to 
make  him 
quit  later  in 
the  week 


days  then  elapsed  between 
his  confession  to  the  cabinet 
secretary  and  his  eventual 
resignation. 


October  17 

At  midday.  Sir  Robin  in- 
formed Mr  Major  that  Mr 
Smith  was  guilty  of  receiving 
each  payments.  Extraordi- 
narily, Mr  Smith  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  office  as 
Northern  Ireland  Minister. 
According  to  Downing 
Street,  a decision  was  made 
that  Mr  Smith  should  resign 
later  in  the  week. 

October  20 


Tbe  Guardian  published 
the  “cash  for  questions” 
story.  Only  then  did  Mr 
Smith  resign. 


But  the  MP  — who  won  the 
seat  in  a 1982  by  election,  de- 
feating an  obscure  Labour 
candidate  called  Tony  Blair 
— was  reselected  by  the 
association  in  November 
1995. 

Delrdre  Holloway,  chair- 
man of  Beaconsfield  Conser- 
vative Association,  yesterday 
described  Mr  Smith  as  a help- 
fill,  hard-working  and  popu- 
lar local  MP. 

Asked  about  his  role  in  the 
sleaze  affair,  she  replied:  “I'm 
not  prepared  to  go  into  this. 
He  was  readopted  here.  We 
are  a very  loyal,  very  pro- 
conservative  constituency.  I 
do  not  read  the  Guardian." 

Yesterday  Mr  Smith’s  local 
priest  the  Rev  John  Wyn- 


bume  described  him  as  a 
respected  member  of  the  com- 
munity, a very  good  constitu- 
ency MP,  and  a faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  of  St 
Marys  Church  in 
Beaconsfield. 

He  added:  “I  don't  think 
there  should  be  a dichotomy 
between  public  and  private 
and  reality. 

“Having  said  that  I think  a 
Christian  outlook  is  that 
human  imperfection  is  part  of 
our  makeup. 

“People  do  make  mistakes 
in  life.  Our  attitude  should  be 
one  of  forgiveness.” 

Tbe  MP  yesterday  visited 
Iver  Heath  County  First 
School  in  Beaconsfield  to 
present  prizes  for  good  behav- 


iour to  four  to  eight-year-olds, 
one  of  whom  asked  him:  "Do 
you  have  any  friends  when1 
you  work?" 

Mr  Smith  replied  liint  he 
had  lots  of  friends  and  en- 
joyed his  Job. 

Since  winning  the  seat  Mr 
Smith  has  lived  In  a palatial 
Georgian  home  which  is  effec- 
tively a grace  and  favour 
property  rented  from  the  wid- 
ow of  Lord  Burnham,  a 
wealthy  land-owner  and  for- 
mer president  of  Beaconsfield 
Conservative  Association. 
Previous  Tory  ineumbants  of 
the  seat  have  also  lived  there. 

The  splendid  three-storey 
red  brick  house  is  in  immacu- 
late condition.  White  shutters 
on  the  eight  windows  at  the 


front  oT  the  house  an?  freshly 
painted,  ns  is  the  glossy  white 
front  door,  which  is  shielded 
from  the  elements  by  an 
arched  portico. 

The  house  lias  a gravel -cov- 
ered from  garden  which  is 
sealed  off  liy  a nil  brick  wall, 
black  iron  railings  and  a 
wrought  iron  gate. 

Leslie  Ernest,  aged  B7.  who 
sat  on  a bench  opposite  Mr 
Smith's  house  enjoying  the 
spring  sunshine  yesterday, 
revealed  he  had  always  voted 
Labour.  “Conservative  MPs 
have  always  lived  there."  he 
said,  gesturing  towards  the 
big  house.  "1  don't  suppose 
this  will  make  any  difference, 
the  Conservatives  always  get 
in  here.” 
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Lonely  1 6-year-old  sparked  international  hunt  for  eastern  European  spy  ring  after  tapping  into  Pentagon  files  with  cheap  computer 

Schoolboy  hacker  ‘better  than  KGB’ 


Christopher  Elliott 


A SIXTEEN-YEAR- 
OLD  schoolboy 
using  a cheap  com- 
puter sparked  an 
international  hunt 
for  an  eastern  European  spy 
ring,  a court  heard  yesterday. 

Richard  Pryce,  a music  stu- 
dent, had  hacked  Into  mili- 
tary computers  in  the  US 
from  bis  north  London  bed- 
room on  at  least  200  occasions 
before  he  was  arrested  on 
May  12. 1994,  said  Simon  Daw- 
son, prosecuting  at  Bow 
Street  magistrates  court 
yesterday. 

"He  bad  a predilection  for 
missile  and  artificial  intelli- 
gence sites.  It  caused  enor- 
mous consternation  to  the 
American  authorities."  Mr 
Dawson  said. 

There  was  no  suggestion 
that  Pryce  — who  pleaded 
guilty  to  12  charges  of  gaining 
unauthorised  access  to  com- 
puters and  was  fined  £1,200  — 
had  destroyed  any  files,  he 
said. 

"A  substantial  volume  of 
military  files  that  had  been 
downloaded  from  the  US  mili- 
tary would  have  covered  2,000 
to  3.000  A4  pages.”  He  said  the 
US  authorities  claimed  a 
number  of  the  dies  were 
sensitive. 

The  hunt  for  Pryce,  now  19. 
began  against  a background 


| of  increasing  concern  by  the 
j us  military,  particularly  the 
air  force,  that  their  computer 
security  was  being  regularly 
breached  by  hackers. 

Mr  Dawson  told  the  court 
that  in  early  1994  the  ITS 

Office  of  Special  Investiga- 
tions had  discovered  a large 
number  of  intrusions,  partic- 
ularly Into  air  force  comput- 
ers- 

They  had  identified  several 
Individuals  by  their  hacking 
soubriquets  and  were  now : 
looking  for  the  Datastream ; 
Kid  — whose  real  identity 
was  Pryce. 

Pryce,  who  was  taking  A 
levels  in  computer  studies 
and  music,  had  been  given  a , 
£750  computer  to  help  him.  He  | 
had  become  interested  in 
hacking  through  the  bulletin  1 
boards  on  the  Internet  which  1 
swap  techniques,  codes  and 
passwords. 

To  help  him  he  had  ac- 
quired a piece  of  software 
known  as  a bluebox,  which 
replicates  a series  of  dial 
tones  which  play  to  the  0800 
freephone  numbers  through 
old  exchanges. 

The  bluebox  fools  the  ex- 
change into  opening  a free- 
phone number.  Pryce  got  his 
freephone  via  an  exchange  in 
Bogota. 

'This  left  him  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  parents 
would  not  receive  the  tele- 
phone bill  for  all  the  tele- 


Richard Pryce,  who  hacked  into  US  military  computers  over  200  times,  with  his  parents  yesterday  photograph:  scan  smith 
phone  usage.”  Mr  Dawson  I tin  board  or  the  hacker  may  i there  is  a password.  He  then  ] and  Missile  company  In  Cali- 


phone  usage,”  Mr  Dawson 
said. 

The  second  stage  was  to 


introduce  a computer  pro- 
gramme colloquially  known 


runs  the  captured  informa- 
tion through  a decryption 


find  the  necessary  codes  to  { as  a ‘‘sniffer”  which  captures  I programme  to  find  the  solu- 


get  him  into  the  restricted 
computer  sites. 

These  may  be  passed 
around  on  the  hacker's  bulle- 


a whole  range  of  data  from 
the  authorised  user  of  the 
restricted  system. 


tion  to  access  of  the  site. 
Using  these  techniques 


faraia. 

Pryce  was  arrested  by  Scot- 
land Yard  officers  after  weeks 
of  surveillance  and  the  log- 
ging of  fallowing  a tip 


Pryce  got  into  the  Griffiss  air  from  US  officials. 


Within  it  the  hacker  hopes  ] base  and  the  Lockheed  Space  l Mr  Dawrson  said  that  he 


was  co-operative  when  he  was 
arrested  and  admitted  down- 
loading a large  file  on  the 
research  and  development  of 
artificial  intelligence  and 
missile  systems. 

He  said  the  cost  to  the  US 
air  force  of  repairing  the 
breach  to  their  security  sys- 
tems was  £200,000. 

Geoffrey  Roberston  QC,  for 
pryce  said  the  Americans  sus- 
pected an  eastern  European 
spy  ring  at  penetrating  their 
computer  system  and  the 
police  thought  they  had  lo- 
cated the  master  spy  In  north 

London. 

The  last  thing  they  ex- 
pected to  find  was  a lS-year- 
old  schoolboy,  two  computers 
from  a high  street  store  worth 
£750  and  acquired  bluebox 
software." 

He  said  he  was  a sheltered 
boy  with  solitary  pursuits. 

“He  became  immersed  in 
the  game  and  it  was  one  way 
of  making  friends,  friends  be 
never  met,  whose  real  names 
he  never  knew.  He  meant  no 
harm,  made  no  material  gain 
and  the  last  thing  he  was 
thinking  of  was  subverting 
the  western  alliance.” 

He  said  he  had  been  offered 
£30,000  by  a tabloid  news- 
paper for  his  story,  film  and 
book  rights  but  had  turned 
them  ail  down.  He  wanted  to 
pursue  his  career  as  a 
musician. 

i Ronald  Bartle.  the  stipendi- 


ary magistrate,  said:  'This  is 
a quite  extraordinary  cose 
which  could  only  happen 
against  the  background  of  ad- 
vancing technology  which 
should  be  a warning  to  other 
hackers." 

He  fined  Pryce  £100  on  each 
of  t he  12.  charges  between 
March  and  May  of  1994.  He 
also  confiscated  the 
computers. 

After  the  case  Conor  Ward. 
Pryce’s  solicitor,  said  he 
could  have  been  dealt  with  os 
a Juvenile  but  was  charged  13 
months  after  his  arrest  and  12 
days  after  his  18th  birthday 
Then  the  Crown  Prosecution 
Service  added  charges  of  con- 
spiracy, which  carried  Jail 
; sentences  of  up  to  five  years, 
at  around  the  time  of  the  Con- 
gressional hearings  in  the  US 
on  the  problems  of  cyberspace 
I when  it  was  said  that  Pryce 
had  done  the  Pentagon  more 
damage  than  the  KGB. 

Alison  Pryce.  Richard's 
mother,  said  they  became  ter- 
ribly worried  at  stories  in  the 
British  press  “pumping  up" 
his  notoriety. 

‘1  think  itM  been  a com- 
plete waste  of  time  and 
money.  If  they  had  told  Rich- 
ard to  stop  it  the  first  time 
then  he  would  have  (lone  it. 

"The  police  even  seized  my 
telephone  handset,  which 
they  still  have  and  I cun  pay- 
ing the  rental  because  I can't 
face  telling  BT.“ 


Distinguished  storytellers  die 


Revered  children’s  writer 


Kamal  Ahmed 

HE  GOT  hundreds  of 
letters  from  upset 
children  when  an  art- 
ist changed  the  shape  of 
Gordon's  buffers.  And  he 
complained  when  televi- 
sion executives  tried  to  pro- 
mote Mavis  the  Diesel  En- 
gine In  the  name  of  sexual 
equality.  Yesterday,  the 
Reverend  Wilbert  Vere 
Awdry,  the  man  who 
brought  Thomas  the  Tank 
Engine  and  friends  to 
countless  adults  as  well  as 
youngsters,  died  after  a 
long  illness.  He  was  85. 

Awdry,  who  despite  his 
wealth  lived  In  a small 
house  in  Stroud,  Glouces- 
tershire, retired  from  writ- 
ing the  “small  books  for 
small  hands”  in  1972  when 
Tramway  Engines  marked 
his  last  effort 
Ten  years  later  his  son, 
Christopher,  took  up  the 
challenge  of  sating  the  ap- 
petite of  the  young  for 
stories  of  cheeky  Thomas, 
stoic  Gordon,  the  Blue  En- 
gine, and  grumpy  James. 

Father  and  son  saw  their 
earnings  rise  to  millions  of 
pounds  a year  when  a tele- 
vision series  on  Thomas's 
adventures,  narrated  by 
Ringo  Starr,  became  a . 
worldwide  hit  Today,  one  | 


The  Rev  Awdry's  books 
enjoyed  global  appeal 

of  the  biggest  markets  for 
Thomas  the  Tank  Engine 
merchandise  Is  Japan. 

“He  was  such  a modest 
man  who  had  a great  love 
of  the  railways,"  said  Dan- 
iel Awdry.  the  author's 
cousin.  “He  was  an  ex- 
tremely devoted  Christian 
and  his  stories  developed 
the  themes  of  good  tri- 
umphing over  had.  Fm  sure 
he  always  had  his  Bible 
close  at  hand." 

Awdry,  who  became 
known  as  the  Puff  Puff  Par- 
son, was  from  the  same  lit- 
erary school  as  children’s 


author  Enid  Blyton.  He 
wrote  simple,  allegorical 
tales  which  taught  children 
that  being  kind  and  virtu- 
ous always  won  out  in  the 
end  and  that  the  order  of 
the  world  should  not  be  up- 
set. But  Thomas  had  ideas 
above  his  station. 

Casting  diesel  engines 
often  as  the  villains  in  his 
stories,  Awdry  once  de- 
scribed electric  trains  as 
having  “the  souls  of 
earthworms”. 

Thomas  the  Tank  Engine 
began  life  as  a wooden  toy 
Awdry  made  for  Christo- 
pher. When  his  son  fell  HI 
with  measles,  Awdry  enter- 
tained him  with  stories 
about  Thomas  and  the 
other  engines. 

He  had  no  Intention  of 
publishing  them  but  after 
his  wife,  Margaret,  found 
scribbled  notes  about 
Thomas  he  finally  decided : 
to  send  the  first  book.  The 
Three  Railway  Engines,  to 
a publishers.  It  was  an  im- 
mediate success.  His 
daughter-in-law,  Diana 
Awdry,  said  that  railways 
and  religion  were  the  two 
things  that  motivated 
Awdry.  “He  said  they  were 
the  best  way  of  getting 
somebody  where  they 
wanted  to  go.” 

Obituary,  page  7 


Towering 
man  of  letters 

VS  PRITCHETT,  one  of  the 
towering  English  literary 
figures  of  the  century,  has 
died  at  the  age  of  96.  writes 
Stephen  Moss.  Literary  Editor. 

In  a career  which  spanned 
70  years,  he  wrote  novels, 
biography  and  criticism,  but 
It  is  his  mastery  of  the  short 
story  form  that  ensures  his 
place  in  the  pantheon. 

“1  was  fanatical  about  writ- 
ing,” be  once  said.  “The  word 
and  the  sentence  were  my 
religion."  He  published  his 
first  book.  Marching  Spain,  in 

1928. 

Pritchett  wrote  essays  and 
reviews  for  the  New  Statesr 
man  for  more  than  40  years. 

Richard  Hoggart.  chairman 
of  the  New  Statesman  hoard 
when  Pritchett  was  a director 
and  chief  literary  critic, 
yesterday  described  him  as 
“wise  and  quiet  — a force  for 
good  and  temperateness.  His 
reviews  were  carefully 
crafted;  his  short  stories 
limpid,  beautifully  made." 

Pritchett's  last  collection  erf 
short  stories,  A Careless 
Widow,  published  when  he 
was  almost  90.  won  the  W H 
Smith  literary  award  in  1990. 
It  was  his  42nd  book. 

He  was  awarded  the  CBE  in 
1968,  knighted  hi  1975  and  ap- 
pointed a Companion  of  Hon- 
our in  1993. 
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Judge  extends  law  by 
allowing  patient’s  death 


Doctors  given  permission  to  stop 
feeding  woman  though  she  is  not 
not  in  permanent  vegetative  state 


Clara  Dyor 

Legal  Correspondent 

NGLAND’S  senior 
family  judge  yester- 
day authorised  doc- 
tors to  allow  a sev- 
' erely  brain-damaged  accident 
victim  to  die,  in  a case  which 
extends  the  boundaries  of  the 
law. 

Sir  Stephen  Brown,  presi- 
dent of  the  High  Court's  fam- 
ily division,  ruled  that  doc- 
tors caring  for  the  29-year-old 
woman,  identified  only  as 
Miss  D,  need  not  reinsert  a 
feeding  tube  accidentally  dis- 
lodged last  Tuesday. 

The  case  breaks  new 
ground  because  the  former 
university  student  is  not  in  a 
permanent  vegetative  state 
(PVS),  according  to  criteria 
laid  down  by  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians. 

The  court  has  sanctioned 
the  withdrawal  of  artificial 
feeding  in  a line  of  cases  since 
the  House  of  Lords  approved 
such  a course  in  the  case  of 


the  Hillsborough  survivor 
Tony  Bland.  But  all  the  pa- 
tients fell  squarely  within  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians’ 
criteria,  endorsed  last  year  by 
all  the  royal  colleges. 

In  Miss  D’s  case,  three  ex- 
perts Insisted  she  was  in  PVS, 
despite  wvhihiHng  signs  — 
such  as  tracking  a moving  ob- 
ject with  her  eyes  and  eye 
movement  in  reaction  to  ice 
water  on  her  ear  — which 
would  take  her  outside  the 
criteria.  But  all  agreed  she 
was  not  in  PVS  according  to 
the  guidelines. 

David  Bates,  secretary  of 
the  forum  which  produced 
the  guidelines,  who  knows  of 
Miss  D’s  case,  said;  “I  would 
not  be  happy  to  say  this 
young  lady  is  in  PVS." 

He  believed  the  court  had 
“gone  beyond  Bland"  but  he 
did  not  disagree  with  the  deci- 
sion to  stop  feeding. 

Another  case,  in  which  the 
patient,  also  a road  accident 
victim,  is  described  as  near 
PVS.  is  awaiting  hearing  in 
the  High  Court  and  lawyers 


expect  the  court  to  approve 
withdrawal  of  feeding. 

Sir  Stephen  said  Miss  D 
was  suffering  a “living  death" 
and  the  time  had  come  for 
“merciful  relief1. 

James  Munby  QC,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Official  So- 
licitor to  represent  Miss  D’s 
interests,  said  the  reason  the 
royal  colie®  had  been  anx- 
ious to  identify  what  he  had 
called  a “bright  line”  over 
which  the  boundaries  should 
not  be  pushed  was  because 
there  was  always  a danger  of 
going  down  a “slippery 
slope”. 

But  the  judge  said  all  the 
consultants,  doctors,  medical 
team  and  family  were  agreed 
that  Miss  D had  no  awareness 
other  surroundings  or  herself 
and  all  the  evidence  was  that 
there  was  "no  possibility  of 
any  meaningful  life". 

Sir  Stephen  said  he  did  not 
feel  he  was  altering  the 
boundaries  of  who  could  be 
allowed  to  die  because  Miss  D 
was  in  reality  in  PVS.  Her 
mother,  who  supported  the 
court  application,  deserved 
“everybody's  acknowledg- 
ment for  everything  that  she 
has  done.  Her  courage  is  tre- 
mendous". 

Miss  D was  at  university  in 
1989  planning  to  become  a 


teacher  when  she  suffered  .? 
severe  head  injury  in  a road 
accident.  She  spent  six 
months  in  hospital  iuid  had 
several  epileptic  seizures. 

When  she  left  hospital  she 
was  severely  disabled,  needed 
constant  care  and  would 
never  have  been  able  to  work. 
She  had  severe  memory  proh 
lems.  became  depressed  and 
fearful  for  her  future  and 
often  spoke  of  taking  her  uwit 
life. 

She  even  prepared  n card 
for  her  mother,  thanking  her 
for  everything  she  had  done 
for  her  but  asking  "Please  let 
me  go". 

In  1995  she  was  found  un- 
conscious in  her  bed.  There 
was  no  apparent  reason,  but 
one  expert  told  the  court  the 
cause  was  probably  an  epilep- 
tic fit. 

Later  her  eyes  opened,  but 
she  never  regained  awareness 
of  herself  or  her 
surroundings. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
British  Medical  Association 
said  the  case  met  the  BMA's 
criteria  for  the  withdrawal  of 
artificial  feeding  because  al- 
though the  patient  was  nut 
technically  in  PVS.  her  loss  or 
“sensitivity  to  external  stimu- 
lus and  loss  of  sentience"  was 
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Hairdresser’s  health 
wrecked  by  Syrian  agent 

AN  illegal  immigrant  I developed  a stomach  ulcer,  i The  judge  told  Al-Shlash:  { Allali  at  a party. 

who  stalked  and  ter-  She  even  contemplated  push- 1 “She  was  constantly  on  the  The  introduction  was  made 
rifled  a hairdresser  ing  Al-Shlash  under  a train.  verge  of  tears  throughout  and  by  a girlfriend  of  hers  who 
for  more  than  a year  Judge  Jeffrey  Rucker,  at  had  little  energy.  Her  concen-  had  married  another  illegal 


League  halts 
illicit  broadcasts 
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La  lime 


Lesolefl 


AN  illegal  immigrant 
who  stalked  and  ter- 
rified a hairdresser 
for  more  than  a year 
after  she  refused  to  enter  into 
a marriage  of  convenience 
with  him  was  yesterday  jailed 
for  four  years. 

Aim  an  Al-Shlash,  aged  33,  a 
former  Syrian  secret  service 
agent  who  says  be  once 
trained  terrorists  In  Libya 
but  bad  to  flee  his  country 
after  refusing  to  kill;  Presi- 
dent Hafez  Assad's  political 
opponents,  left  Catherine  Al- 
lali mentally  flL 
He  frequently  followed  her 
to  and  from  work,  stood  out- 
side her  home  in  Mayfair, 
central  London,  for  hours, 
rang  her  at  night  and  tricked 
her  two  young  sons  Into  let- 
ting him  in. 

Mrs  Allali,  aged  36,  was  left 
unable  to  concentrate,  had , 
nightmares,  woke  up  crying 
and  vomiting,  lost  weight  and 


developed  a stomach  ulcer. 
She  even  contemplated  push- 
ing Al-Shlash  under  a train. 

Judge  Jeffrey  Rucker,  at 
Southwark  crown  court,  told 
Al-Shlash  — who  was  con- 
victed in  January  of  one 
count  of  inflicting  mental 
grievous  bodily  harm  — that 
he  had  turned  a “healthy, 
happy  woman  into  one  who 
was  really  very  ill  in  mind 
and  body”. 

Evidence  from  her  doctor 
demonstrated  she  had  degen- 
erated from  a healthy,  loving 
mother  who  coped  well  with 
life  into  someone  who  was 
“tearful,  tense,  shivering,  suf- 
fering stomach  pains  and 
showing  signs  of  acute 
stress". 

A psychiatrist,  who  diag- 
nosed her  as  suffering  from 
post-traumatic  stress  syn- 
drome and  a depressive  dis- 
order, said  she  was  "irritable, 
and  very  jumpy". 


The  judge  told  Al-Shlash: 
“She  was  constantly  on  the 
verge  of  tears  throughout  and 
had  little  energy.  Her  concen- 
tration was  poor  and  she  suf- 
fered nightmares,  particu- 
larly about  being  utterly 
helpless  to  do  anything  about 
you. 

You  caused  her  over  months 
and  months  acute  mental  and 
physical  suffering  and  you  ig- 
nored every  plea  and  every 
warning  to  leave  her  alone."  i 
He  said  Al-Shlash,  of  Mayfair, 
was  a compulsive  liar.  "I  have  I 
absolutely  no  hesitation  in , 
recommending  you  be  de- 
ported at  the  end  of  your 
sentence.”  , 

The  court  heard  he  fled  to  i 
Britain  just  over  two  years 
ago  after  spending  24  months 
in  a Damascus  jail  f or  dis- 
obeying orders  to  execute  the 
Syrian  president's  enemies. 

Within  weeks  of  arrivin  g in 
London  he  met  divorced  Mrs 


Allali  at  a party. 

The  introduction  was  made 
by  a girlfriend  of  hers  who 
had  married  another  Hie  gal 
immigrant  from  Syria. 

Mrs  Allali  told  the  jury: 
“He  said  'I  really  want  to  be 
your  friend',  but  I knew  he 
wanted  me  to  marry  him  so 
he  could  get  British 
citizenship." 

When  she  made  it  clear  she 
was  not  interested,  he 
launched  an  “oppressive” 
campaign  of  almost  non-stop 
psychological  torture. 

Mrs  Allali  reported  him  to 
the  immigration  authorities. 
Roger  Came,  defending,  said 
Al-Shlash,  who  tried  to  con- 
vince the  jury  that  he  and  his 
victim  had  been  lovers,  had 
never  intended  to  harm  the 
woman.  “He  simply  fell  in 
love  with  her." 

After  sentencing,  Mrs  Allali 
said;  “It  is  obviously  good 
news,  it  is  not  before  time.” 


Nlcfc  Varfey 
Sports  Conwapondant 

SCREENS  showing  live 
football  will  go  blank 
today  as  the  Premier 
League  takes  action  to  stop 
the  Illicit  broadcasting  of  top 

football  games. 

Hundreds  of  pubs  and 
social  clubs  have  spent  up  to 
£1,000  in  recent  months  to 
install  satellite  equipment 
which  allows  action  to  be 
beamed  in  from  Norway. 

This  afternoon  the  signal 
will  be  blocked  by  the  Scandi- 
navians after  they  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of 
their  rights  if  images  contin- 
ued to  reach  this  country. 

Thousands  of  Tans  who 
have  become  used  to  the  cov- 
erage will  be  disappointed.  In 
particular,  fans  in  the  North- 
east and  North-west,  where 
tickets  for  Newcastle  and 
Manchester  United  games  are 
scarce,  will  suffer. 


Premier  League  spokesman 
Mike  Lee  said  there  was  some 
sympathy  for  supporters,  but 
none  for  landlords  and  brew- 
eries who  have  been  breach- 
ing the  strict  rule  which  bans 
live  domestic  television  cov- 
erage of  Saturday  games. 

"We  have  made  dear  our 
views  on  this  over  some  con- 
siderable time  and  we  can 
have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  have  deckled  to  exploit 
the  situation  and  mislead  the 
fans,”  he  said. 

The  broadcasts  come  from  a 
Norwegian  satellite  channel 
one  of  many  In  Europe  and 
elsewhere  which  pay  a total  of 
£&5  million  a year  to  show  one 
' Premier  League  game  live 
every  Saturday. 

Such  broadcasts  are  strictly 
barred  in  this  country  because 
of  fears  of  the  effect  they  would 
have  on  attendances. 

Mr  Lee  said:  "We  are  now  in 
the  process  of  biking  the 
necessary  steps  to  end  these  Il- 
licit broadcasts. 


Tobacco  firms  face  ‘hail  of  writs’  in  Britain 


A teach-yourself 
guide  for  children 

The  Observer 


Gary  Younge 

JR  US  tobacco  firm’s 
landmark  admis- 
sion  that  cigarettes 
cause  cancer  will 
m mtrigger  a flood  of 
legal  claims  from  British 
smokers  against  companies 
in  this  country,  anti-smoking 
campaigners  claimed 
yesterday. 

“It  will  have  a significant 
Impact  on  bringing  more 
cases  forward.  Now  people 
can  see,  for  the  first  time,  that 
tobacco  companies  are  vul- 


nerable,” said  Martyn  Day, 
the  solicitor  representing  23 
British  smokers  who  have 
issued  writs  against  British 
tobacco  companies. 

"I  think  we  will  look  back 
in  10  or  15  years'  time  and  see 
today  as  possibly  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  for  the  tobacco 
industry,"  he  added. 

The  out  of  court  settlement 
by  the  Liggett  Group  this 
week  ended  decades  of  blan- 
ket denials  from  tobacco 
firms  about  the  health  risks 
posed  by  their  products. 

The  company  agreed  to  pay 
22  American  states  a quarter 


erf  its  pre-tax  profits  for  the 
next  25  years  to  settle  law- 
suits aimed  at  recouping  the 
costs  of  treating  people  with 
smoking-related  illnesses. 

"This  comprehensive  settle- 
ment removes  the  darkening 
cloud  of  tobacco  litigation  and 
potentially  bankrupting  judg- 
ments hovering  over  Liggett, 
and  will  permit  us  to  get  on 
with  running  our  business," 
said  Liggetfs  chief  executive, 
Bennett  LeBow. 

Mr  Day  believes  British 
health  authorities  and  NHS 
trusts  had  so  far  steered  clear 
of  taking  legal  action  because 


of  the  costs,  but  that  they 
could  now  be  persuaded  to 
join  in  as  there  was  a far  bet- 
ter chance  of  winning. 

“The  tobacco  companies 
have  always  hidden  behind 
the  idea  that  cigarettes  were 
not  dangerous  and  did  not 
cause  cancer,"  he  said, 

“This  admission  will  help 
us  prove  to  the  courts  in  the 
UK  that  the  firms  knew  the 
truth,  but  refused  to  accept  it 
for  public  relations  reasons. 

"The  UK  and  US  firms  have 
always  acted  together  in 
issues  of  health  and  main- 
tained a unified  position  — 


this  is  the  start  or  the  farcule 
cracking." 

Mr  Day's  British  clients 
have  accused  Bristol -based 
Imperial  Tobacco,  whose 
brands  indude  Embassy  iuul 
John  Player  Special,  and  Way- 
bridge-based  G.illnher,  which 
makes  Benson  & Hedges  and 
Silk  Cut,  of  failing  to  phase 
out  tar  from  cigarette*  when 
the  risks  allegedly  became 
dear  in  the  1350s. 

They  are  all  aged  between 
raid-5Qs  and  early  70s,  started 
smoking  cigarettes  after  the 
second  world  war  and  haw 
recently  developed  lung 


cancer. 

They  are  being  represented 
on  a “no-win.  no-fee-'  basis  :is 
legal  aW  has  been  turned 
down.  Mr  Dav  plans  to  finalise 
their  detailed  claim  within  the 
next  three  week*  and  expects 
the  cam  win  come  to  court  in 
about  18  months'  time. 

Neither  Imperial  Tobrafo 
nor  Cahator  were  available 
for  comment  But  a spnkes 
man  for  BAT  industries,  the 
wnrhf  s third  busiest  cigarette- 
maker,  rial  mod  It  would  make 
no  difference  to  their  oblUty  tu 
defend  themselves against  liti- 
gants abroad. 
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A Finnish  police  hovercraft  pursues  a cyclist  across  the  ice  after  he  rode  too  close  to  the  summit  venue  photograph;  lehikuva 

US  and  Russia 
agree  to  differ 


Martin  Walker  In  Helsinki 


THE  Helsinki  sum- 
mit between  the 
United  States  and 
Russian  presidents 
ended  last  night 
with  “an  agreement  to  dis- 
agree” about  Nato  enlarge- 
ment, but  Russia  will  no 
longer  try  to  block  it  — and 
there  was  striking  progress 
an  slashing  nuclear  arms  to 
blunt  fears  that  the  Nato  dis- 
pute would  poison  other  East- 
West  relations  and  plunge 
Europe  back  into  a cold 
PB3C& 

Russia’s  president,  Boris 
Yeltsin,  claimed  “a  serious 
success”  and  the  US  secretary 
of  state,  Madeleine  Albright, 
reported  “dramatic  progress 
iniraUdihg  the  new  Europe  — 
securing  our  partnership  with 
Russia,  and  a historic  achieve 
ment  in  arms  control”. 

Mr  Yeltsin  was  making  the 
best  of  a bad  job,  accepting  that 
he  would  have  to  live  with  the 
Nato  enlargement  plan  he  op- 
posed. He  also  accepted  a joint 
statement  acknowledging  that 
other  countries  — including ! 
farmer  Soviet  republics,  such  j 
as  the  Baltic  states  — bad  “the 
inherent  , right  to  choose  the 
means  to  enhance  their  own 
security".  Ms  Albright 
stressed  that  this  included 
their  right  to  apply  to  join 
Nato. 

After  a full  day  of  talks  in 


Helsinki,  Presidents  Clinton 
and  Yeltsin  — their  good  per- 
sonal relations  visibly  intact 
— stressed  their  determina- 
tion to  co-operate  in  a "spirit 
of  openness  and  pragma- 
tism”. There  was  a poignant 
balance  as  Mr  Yeltsin,  the 
recovering  heart  patient,  ap- 
peared less  of  an  invalid  that 
the  wheelchair-bound  Mr 
Clinton,  recovering  from 
knee  surgery  after  a fell. 

The  main  substantive  suc- 
cess of  the  summit  was  an 
agreement  to  start  negotiat- 
ing a new  Start  3 treaty  to  cut 
offensive  nuclear  arsenals  to 
around  2,000  missiles  each 
within  10  years.  This  will  cut 
warheads  to  80  per  cent  below 
their  cold-war  peak  at  the 
start  of  the  1990s,  and  will 
begin  as  soon  as  the  Russian 
Duma  ratifies  Start  2. 

“I  confidently  expect  the 
Duma  to  take  a decision  based 
on  my  advice,”  Mr  Yeltsin 
said. 

“Boy,  I wish  I could  give 
that  answer,"  Mr  Clinton 
joked  as  Mr  Yeltsin  claimed  a 
success  — which  could  prove 
embarrassing  tor  Mr  Clinton 
in  the  US  Congress  — in  se- 
curing a renewed  US  commit- 
ment to  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty. 

As  expected,  the  Russian 
leader  will  this  year  formally 
join  the  annual  Group  of 
Seven  international  economic 
summit,  which  now  becomes 
“the  summit  of  the  eight".  Mr 


Yeltsin  denied  that  this  was  a 
reward  for  his  bow  to  the  in- 
evitable enlargement  of  Nato. 

President  Yeltsin  said  he 
expected  to  sign  a security 
charter  before  the  Nato  sum- 
mit in  July  as  “a  way  to  mini- 
mise the  political  conse- 
quences of  their 
disagreement"  on  expanding 
Nato  into  eastern  Europe. 

The  two  presidents’  joint 
statement  said:  “The  Nato- 
Russia  document  would 
reflect  and  contribute  bath  to 
the  profound  transformation 
of  Nato,  including  Its  political 
and  peacekeeping  dimension, 
and  to  fire  new  realities  of 
Russia  as  it  builds  a demo- 
cratic society." 

Russia  backed  away  from 
its  insistence  that  the  charter 
be  a legally  binding  docu- 
ment, and  accepted  that  it 
would  be  “an  enduring  com- 
mitment at  the  highest  politi- 
cal level”. 

“The  NatoRussia  relation- 
ship should,  provide  for  consul- 
tation, coordination  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible 
where  appropriate,  joint  deci- 
sion-making and  action  on  se- 
curity issues  of  common  con- 
cern,'’ the  joint  statement  said. 

The  focus  now  shifts  to  the 
complex  diplomatic  process  of 
drafting  the  new  charter.  This 
will  require  the  agreement  of 
Russia  and  Nato’s  16  mem- 
bers. The  first  batch  of  new 
members,  expected  to  be  Hun- 
gary, Poland  and  the  Czech 


Republic,  will  then  he  for- 
mally invited  to  join. 

“We  both  came  here  to  find 
a way  of  shifting  the  argument 
from  our  differences  to  the 
goals  and  tacks  we  share,”  Mr 
Clinton  told  a joint  press  con- 
ference after  the  talks.  “De- 
spite our  differences,  we  have 
an  important  and.  I would  say, 
overriding  agreement”. 

Mr  Yeltsin  said:  “We  need 
both  decisiveness  and  pa- 
tience, and  we  have  both  in 
Bill.  I am  sure  that  we  can 
resolve  all  issues."  He  added 
that  file  talks  were  “quite 
frank  and  on  the  whole  suc- 
cessful — our  two  great 
powers  have  a vast  area  of 
congruent  interests.” 

The  final  agreement  at  the 
summit  was  on  modest  US 
economic  support  less  than 
Si  billion  in  bilateral  funds, 
with  a promise  to  increase  ex- 
port credits  and  investment  if 
Russian  reforms  continued. 

“Russia  in  the  end  cannot 
be  the  strong  partner  that  we 
seek  in  the  21st  century  un- 
less ordinary  Russian  citizens 
receive  the  benefits  of  free 
markets  and  democracy.  Rus- 
sia has  the  potential  to 
achieve  enormous  economic 
growth  in  a short  period  of 
time  if  the  elements  of  eco- 
nomic reform  and  legal 
changes  which  President 
Yeltsin  has  proposed  are  em- 
braced,” Mr  Clinton  said. 

Loader  comment,  page  8 


Almost  a grand  slam  on  arms 


Martin  WaKsr  hi  HOIsinld 


THE  Helsinki  summit 
yesterday  came  very 
close  to  achieving  a 
grand  slam  on  each  of  the 
three  big  arms-control  issues: 
the  ratification  of  the  Start  2 
treaty;  agreement  on  the 
guidelines  of  a Start  3 treaty; 
and  a formal  and  signed 
agreement  on  permissible 
anti-miss  fle  defences. 

In  any  of  the  cold-war  sum- 
mits, the  agreement  to  cut 
nuclear  arsenals  to  roughly 
2,000.  on  each  side  over  the 
next  10  years  would  have 
been  hailed  as  miraculous. 

But  the  commitments  of  the 


two  presidents  could  fall 
victim  to  opposition  in  the 
Russian  and  American 
legislatures. 

The  Clinton  administration 
had  been  almost  desperately 
keen  to  achieve  some  form  of 
arms-control  agreement,  to 
refute  the  critics  who  said 
Russian  opposition  to  Nato 
enlargement  would  poison 
the  rest  of  the  relationship. 

Each  side  currently  deploys 
about  6,000  warheads  under 
the  terms  of  the  Start  l agree- 
ment A Start  2 treaty  has 
been  signed  which  would  cut 
the  number  of  warheads  and 
missiles  to  about  &500  each, 
but  this  has  yet  to  be  ratified 
by  the  highly  critical  Duma. 


The  Russian  arsenal  is  fac- 
ing severe  technical  obsoles- 
cence, and  senior  United 
States  officials  said  yesterday 
that  “their  force  will  be 
degraded  down  to  3,000 
effective  missiles  and-  war- 
heads within  four  to  five 
years  — which  in  their  terms 
means  they  lose  strategic  par- 
ity — so  they  might  as  well 
ratify  Start  2 and  make  a vir- 
tue of  necessity”. 

The  US  has  offered  two  im- 
portant concessions.  The  first 
was  that  if  the  Russians  found 
tins  destruction  of  missile  si- 
los required  under  Start  2 too 
expensive,  Washington  would 
settle  for  deactivation  of  the 
warheads,  a process  the  US  Is 


confident  it  can  monitor.  The 
second  was  to  delay  full  im- 
plementation erf  the  treaty. 

But  the  real  US  objective  Is 
to  move  to  a for  more  ambi- 
tious Start  3 regime,  along 
with  a formal  settlement  of 
the  vexed  issue  of  theatre 
Tpj^sflo  defences  — small  and 
regional  versions  of  the  anti- 
missile defence  systems  origi- 
nally proposed  in  Ronald 
Reagan’s  strategic  defence 
initiative. 

Taken  together,  the  three 
deals  would  effectively  take 
strategic  arms  control  off  the 
agenda  for  a generation,  leav- 
ing each  side  with  a stable 
and  minimal  force  of  about 
2,000  nuclear  warheads  each. 


Bill  Clinton  pulls  a face  after  his  translation  device  foiled  during  yesterday’s  joint  press  conference  with  Boris  Yeltsin. 
The  two  bad  previously  signed  a joint  declaration  on  the  Nato-Russian  relationship  photograph:  rick  vwuong 


Dead  language  breathes  l?u?sia.nPW 
fresh  life  into  the  King  cafa.ln»* 


Jon  Henley  In  Helsinki 


AS  Bill  Clinton  and 
Boris  Yeltsin  got  down 
to  the  thorny  issue  of 
Nato  expansion  yesterday, 
a man  in  a nearby  night- 1 
club  had  some  apt,  if  rather 
archaic,  advice. 

“This  one’s  dedicated  to 
President  Clinton,**  cried 
Jukka  Ammosdt  as  he 
launched  into  a moving 
rendition  of  Ne  Soeuios  — 
which,  as  every  civilised 
sunxmiteer  should  know,  is 
Latin  for  “Don’t  Be  Cruel*'. 
" Verbo . quod  dbdmus. ” he 
crooned,  M Vito,  si  loederis; 
mttte  proeterixo,  nom  sol  lucet 
posteris. ** 

Or:  “Baby,  If  I made  you 
mad,  for  something  1 may 
have  said;  please  let’s  for- 
get the  past,  the  future 
looks  bright  ahead.” 

Well  aware  that  2,500 
journalists  were  sitting 
around  with  nothing  much 
to  do  before  tea-time.  Dr 
Ammondt  — a bearded 
Finnish  academic  who  has 
become  a cult  figure  in 
scholarly  circles  for  his 
1995  recording  of  Elvis  bal- 
lads in  Latin  — chose 


summit  day  to  launch  his 
new  CD  on  an  unsuspecting 
public. 

“Latin  used  to  unite  the 
western  world.**  he 
explained  to  bemused 
reporters.  “Today,  rock 
music  unites  the  world. 
Bringing  the  two  together 
Isn’t  surprising." 

“Rocking  Latin"  includes 
such  Elvis  classics  as  Ai, 


Dr  Ammondt  has 
a cult  following 
for  his  recording  of 
Elvis  songs  in  Latin 


Nunc  Lnudi  Sis  Claudia  (Oh 
Lawdy  Miss  Clawdy).  Claud 
Calcei  (Blue  Suede  Shoes), 
and  Ursus  Taddeus  (Teddy 
Bear). 

But  A'e  Saevias.  Dr 
Ammondt  said,  best 
summed  op  the  spirit  of 
Helsinki:  "President  Clin- 
ton should  sing  it  to  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin,  and  he  should 
sing  it  in  Latin,  because 
I .a tin  is  a true  interna- 
tional language.” 


He  dedicated  Quote,  Crepa, 
Rota  (Shake,  Rattle  and 
Roll)  to  Mr  Yeltsin  because 
the  Russian  president  "has 
shown  he's  a time  rocking 
grandfather*1. 

But  as  a wheelchair- 
bound  Mr  Clinton  and  a 
post-operative  Mr  Yeltsin 
argued  the  toss,  there  was 
no  doubt  about  the  most 
appropriate  song  for  the 
summit  of  the  Invalids. 

Nunc  Distrahar  (All  Shook 
Up)  includes  the  lines:  Man- 
ibus  tremo,  tnema  gent  bus. 
Ambobus  non  sto  nunc  pedi- 
bus.  A translation?  “My 
hands  are  shaky,  my  knees 
are  weak;  I can’t  seem  to 
stand  on  my  own  two  feet.*’ 

Entertaining  though  he  i 
would  no  doubt  have  found 
it,  Mr  Clinton  was  probably  1 
glad  to  miss  the  stirring  j 
beat  of  Glauci  Calcei:  he  was 
up  half  the  night  listening 
to  another  kind  of 
drumming. 

Arriving  at  today's  sum- 
mit. the  United  States  presi- 
dent told  his  Russian  coun- 
terpart a series  of  lond 
thumpings  from  the  pipes 
of  the  Hotel  Intercontinen- 
tal’s sauna  kept  him  awake 
well  past  midnight. 


Afawtair  Macdonald 
In  Moscow 

THE  Russian  prime  minis- 
ter, Viktor  Chernomyr- 
din. yesterday  defended  cabi- 
net changes  to  a hostile 
parliament  while  his  new 
first  deputy.  Anatoly 
Chubais,  promised  angry 
miners  huge  sums  in  back 
wages  would  be  paid. 

"The  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment have  been  prompted  by 
the  needs  or  the  current  stage 
of  economic  reforms,"  Mr 
Chernomyrdin  told  the 
communist-dominated  State 
Duma  lower  house. 

The  reshuffle  was  ordered 
by  President  Boris  Yeltsin 
who  attacked  the  cabinet  for 
foiling  to  end  delays  in  wages 
and  pensions  which  have  led 
to  worsening  social  tensions. 

Meanwhile,  millions  of  Rus- 
sians have  not  been  paid  their 
meagre  wages  .and  pensions 
for  months.  Trades  unions 
are  planning  a protest  on 
Thursday. 

Mr  Chubais  vowed  to  pay 
all  wage  arrears  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  miners  are 
owed  50,000  billion  roubles 
(£5.5  billion).  — Reuter. 
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Palestinian  suicide  bomber  pushes  peace  process  to  brink  of  collapse  with  attack  on  crowds  celebrating  Purim  holiday 

Three  killed 
in  Tel  Aviv 
cafe  blast 


Stiyam  Bhatia  In  Tri  Aviv 
and  Ian  Black  in  London 


TWO  Israelis  were 
killed  and  42  were 
injured,  three  criti- 
cally. when  a Pales- 
tinian suicide  bomber  blew 
himself  up  yesterday  in  a Tel 
Aviv  cafe,  dealing  a new  blow 
to  the  already  faltering 
Middle  Bast  peace  process. 

Amid  international  outrage 
led  by  President  Bill  Clinton, 
leaders  of  the  n^mas  funda- 
mentalist group  hailed  the 
“heroic  martyr"  and  said  vio- 
lence was  the  only  language 
that  Israel  understood.  In 
some  parts  of  Gaza  and  the 
West  Bank  Palestinians 
cheered  the  “good  news". 

Yasser  Arafat  and  other 
Palestinian  officials  con- 
demned the  killings.  Israelis 
and  Palestinians  were  unani- 
mous in  the  view  that  the 
peace  process  is  in  its  most 
critical  phase. 

With  tensions  already  high 
over  the  controversial  con- 
struction of  a new  Jewish 
settlement  in  East  Jerusalem, 
the  Israeli  prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu, 
accused  Mr  Arafat  and  his 
Palestinian  Authority  of  giv- 
ing Muslim  fundamentalists 
“a  green  light*'  to  resume 
terrorist  attacks. 

Mr  Arafat,  who  returned 
yesterday  from  crisis  consul- 
tations in  Cairo  with  Egyp- 
tian President  Hosni  Mu- 
barak, telephoned  Israel's 
president.  Ezer  Weizman,  to 
offer  his  condolences. 

Yesterday's  attack,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Jewish  festival  of 
Purim,  follows  repeated 
warnings  from  Mr  Arafat, 
other  Arab  leaders  and  West- 
ern governments  that  the  de- 
cision to  build  the  settlement 
of  Har  Homa  would  lead  to 
another  intifada,  or  uprising. 

For  the  second  day  run- 
ning, Palestinian  stone- 
throwers  clashed  with  Israeli 
troops  on  the  outskirts  of 
Jerusalem  and  in  the  West 
Bank  city  of  Hebron,  where 
four  soldiers  and  30  Palestin- 
ians were  injured. 

Many  of  those  hurt  in  the 
Tel  Avtv  blast  were  children 
and  women  wearing  fancy- 
dress  for  the  Purim  holiday. 
Rescuers  rushed  out  of  the 
cafe  carrying  a six-month-old 
girl  dressed  in  a blue  and  red 
clown  costume.  A 12-year-old 
girl  was  taken  to  the  Beilin- 


son hospital  with  bandages 

around  her  head,  her  pink 
bridal  dress  soaked  in  blood. 

The  bomb  exploded  at 
1.45pm  inside  the  popular 
Apropos  cafe,  a few  hundred 
yards  from  the  busy  Dizeogoff 

Centre  where  a similar  attack 
was  carried  out  almost  exact- 
ly a year  ago.  Because  of  the 
sunny  weather  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Jewish  sabbath, 
the  cafes  and  pavements  were 
packed. 

Police  said  the  attacker  was 
a Palestinian,  aged  28,  from 
Zurif,  half-way  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Hebron . He  has  not 
yet  been  named,  but  police 
say  he  is  linked  to  Hamas, 
which  has  claimed  responsi- 
bility' for  most  suicide  opera- 
tions inside  the  Jewish  state. 

"I  saw  the  suicide  bomber," 
said  Dalha  Alon,  who  was  in- 
jured In  the  explosion.  “When 
he  walked  into  the  cafe,  he 
was  carrying  a big  bag  and  a 
yellow  coat  He  searched  for 
the  best  place  to  sit  down  — 
in  the  centre.  Three  minutes 
later  there  was  a big  boom 
and  glass  was  frying  all  over 
the  place;  there  were  bodies 
everywhere,  there  was  a lot  oF 
blood  on  the  floor.  I tried  to 
help  a young  woman,  but  she 
didn't  move.  I ran  out  and 
shouted  for  help.'* 

An  elderly  woman  with 
blood  on  her  face  shouted  as 
she  was  rushed  into  the 
nearby  Ichilov  hospital; 
“Islam  did  this,  this  is  the 
work  of  [the  Prophet]  Moham- 
med; our  government  Is  also 
responsible  for  this  carnage." 

Tel  Aviv’s  mayor,  Ronl 
Milo,  a supporter  of  the  peace 
process,  was  booed  by  crowds 
as  he  arrived  at  the  cafe. 
Thirty  Israelis  carried  plac- 
ards which  read:  “This  peace 
is  killing  us.”  Another  group 
shouted:  “Netanyahu  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  deadlock  in 
the  peace  process." 

President  Clinton  con- 
demned the  attack,  saying: 
“There  is  no  place  for  such 
acts  of  terror  and  violence  in 
the  peace  process." 

In  London,  the  Foreign 
Office  said:  “We  unreservedly 
condemn  this  latest  wicked 
terrorist  attack." 

Last  night  Mr  Netanyahu 
criticised  the  Palestinian  Au- 
thority for  relaxing  Its  grip  on 
terrorist  suspects,  some  of 
whom  have  been  freed  from 
Palestinian  jails.  He  also 
accused  Syria  of  sheltering 
Palestinian  terrorist  groups. 


Paris  and  Bonn 
launch  Euro 
defence  plan 


John  Palmer  in  Brussels 


A POWERFUL  coalition  of 
European  Union  gov- 
ernments, led  by  France 
and  Germany,  yesterday 
launched  a three-stage  plan  to 
create  a European  defence 
union  with  a mutual  defence 
clause  and  military  capacity 
to  carry  out  peace-making  and 
other  security  missions. 

The  five-nation  initiative 
came  as  the  Dutch  presidency 
of  the  EU  unveiled  an  almost 
complete  draft  treaty  to  be 
presented  to  EU  foreign  min- 
isters meeting  in  Rome  on 
Tuesday. 

Under  proposals  tabled  by 
France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Belgium  — with 
support  from  Luxembourg 
and  the  Netherlands  — the 
EU  would  move  in  stages  to 


EU  states  would 
be  obliged  to  rally 
to  each  other’s 
defence  in  event  of 
aggression 


"a  common  European  de- 
fence" including  the  eventual 
full  integration  into  the  EU  of 
the  Western  European  Union, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
European  pillar  of  Nato. 

At  that  point  EU  member 
states  would  be  obliged  to 
rally,  through  Nato,  to  each 
other’s  defence  in  the  event  of 
aggression.  Neutral  or  other 
countries  would  be  free  to  opt 
out  of  specific  EU  security  or 
military  missions. 

In  an  attempt  to  win  the 
support  both  of  a future  Brit- 
ish Labour  government 
of  neutral  countries,  the  EU 
would  initially  only  be  able  to 
“request”  the  WEU  to  carry 
out  agreed  security  missions 
on  its  behalf:  At  the  second 
stage  the  EU  would  be  able  to 
give  “Instructions"  to  the 
WEU  on  military  objectives. 

The  first  stage  would  come 
Jrito  force  as  soon  as  the 
Treaty  of  Amsterdam  is  rati- 
fied by  all  15  EU  countries.  No 
firm  dates  are  fixed  for  the 


later  steps.  “We  have  not  put 
in  any  dates  at  this  stage  but 
we  would  want  to  see  at  least 
indicative  dates  for  the  fur- 
ther steps  in  the  final  treaty," 
a German  spokesman  said. 

Even  without  firm  dates  for 
a full  defence  union,  the  plan 
is  certain  to  be  opposed  by  the 
Major  government  Its  sup- 
porters hope  Labour  will  back 
it,  especially  if  no  rigid  time- 
table is  fixed  for  the  later, 
more  ambitious  targets.  Al- 
though the  WEU  will  depend 
on  Nato  cooperation  to  carry 
out  military  operations  for 
the  EU,  the  United  States  Is 
not  opposed  In  principle  to  an 
eventual  merger  of  the  EU 
and  the  WEU. 

When  EU  foreign  ministers 
meet  to  celebrate  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  launch  of  the 
European  Community,  the 
Dutch  presidency  will  present 
a 95  per  cent  draft  treaty  text 
to  be  adopted  at  the  Amster- 
dam summit  in  June. 

New  papers  issued  yester- 
day by  the  Dutch  government 
spell  out  an  ambitious  strat- 
egy for  transferring  impor- 
tant aspects  of  immigration, 
asylum,  external  border  con- 
trol and  visa  policy  — as  wen 
as  the  Schengen  agreement 
which  has  already  eliminated 
internal  borders  between  its 
seven  members  — from 
national  governments  to  the 
EU. 

Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
have  a passport-free  zone  of 
their  own,  would  be  allowed  to 
retain  national  frontier  con- 
trols with  the  rest  of  the  EU. 
Both  countries  would  be  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  a wide 
range  of  other  common 

policies. 

“Our  text  is  quite  clear.  All 
those  matters  which  touch  on 
the  free  movement  of  people 
within  the  Union  should  be 
transferred  from  national 
governments  to  the  compe- 
tence of  the  EU.  This  would 
involve  majority  voting  and  a 
role  for  the  Commission,  the 
European  Parliament  and  the 
Court  of  Justice."  a Dutch 
government  official  said. 

“Other  matters  touching  di- 
rectly on  national  sovereignty 
such  as  police  co-operation 
and  criminal  law  would 
remain  a matter  for  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation." 


Net  to 
speed 
court 


A woman  wounded  in  yesterday's  bombing  is  led  to  an  ambulance.  The  fundamentalist  group  Ffewias  has  claimed  the  attack  photograph  parka:  wclfson 

New  year  hijack  foiled  by  Kurdish  resolution 


Turkish  efforts  to  engineer  a takeover  of  an  age-old  festival  are 
going  up  in  smoke.  Chris  Nuttall  reports  from  Diyarbakir 


THE  Turkish  deputy 
prime  minister  Tan sn 
Ciller  staged  a success- 
ful leap  over  a bonfire  in 
Igdir  yesterday  as  part  of 
government  attempts  to 
Torkify  the  celebration  of 
what  is  traditionally 
known  as  Kurdish  New 
Year. 

But  elsewhere  efforts  at 
appropriating  the  festival 
of  Newroz  (or  Nevruz  as  the 
Turkish  authorities  like  to 
call  It)  were  much  less 
fruitful.  In  the  main  south- 
eastern city  of  Diyarbakir. 
a pitiful  crowd  made  up 
mainly  of  officials  gathered 
in  a park  to  watch  a munic- 
ipal music  and  dance  event, 
largely  ignored  by  the  local 
Kurdish  population. 

The  real  action  took  place 
on  wasteland  in  the  town's 
Batikent  area  of  high-rise 
council  fiats,  where  hun- 
dreds of  ordinary  people 
swarmed  around  a bonfire 


with  arms  linked  and  sing- 
ing “I  am  a Kurd”  or  chant- 
ing “Kurdistan  will  be  the 
graveyard  of  the  fascists." 

Resan,  a student,  said: 
“This  Is  our  festival.  The 
government  wants  to  take 
it  from  our  hands  but  we 
will  not  allow  it."  The  bon- 
fire was  organised  by  the 
pro-Kurdish  party,  Hadep, 
which  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  use  a sports  hall  to 
hold  its  festivities.  All 
around  the  city,  piles  of 
tyres  had  been  set  alight, 
sending  up  spirals  of  smoke 
and  smudging  already  grey 
skies  in  dark  celebration. 

Later,  thousands  of 
Kurds  took  to  the  streets, 
protesting  that  the  govern- 
ment was  usurping  their 
festival.  As  they  marched, 
the  women  ululated  and 
students  chanted  “Long 
live  Hadep”,  or  “Long  live 
Apo".  the  nickname  for 
Abdullah  Ocalan,  leader  of 


the  outlawed  Kurdistan 
Workers  Party  (PKS). 

Newroz  means  the  com- 
ing of  spring  to  Sards,  bat 
also  marks  the  anniversary 
of  their  first  uprising 
against  the  oppression  of  a 
Persian  despot. 

Few  Turks  were  aware  of 
the  festival  until  1992, 
when  PKK  separatists 
staged  a bloody  attack 
against  the  security  forces 
to  coincide  with  the  cele- 
brations. Unsuccessful 
efforts  to  suppress  Newroz 
have  now  been  superseded 
by  an  attempt  to  absorb 
Kurdish  culture  into 
Turkic  traditions.  Govern- 
ment pamphlets  emphasise 
that  Newroz  is  celebrated 
over  a wide  area,  from  Cen- 
tral Asia  to  the  Balkans.  In 
Igdir  the  festival  is  ob- 
served by  Azeri  Turks  Just 
as  much  as  by  the  Kurds. 

Culture  ministry  posters 
proclaim  that  "Nevruz  Is 


unity",  and  show  rustics  In 
red.  yellow  and  green  cos- 
tumes — colours  previously 
banned  as  representing 
Kurdish  separatism  (even 
the  traffic  lights  in  Diyar- 
bakir have  been  made  to 
turn  red-yellow-bluc). 

“Nevruz  is  not  the  festi- 
val of  any  ethnic  group.  It 
is  the  festival  of  all  Turkic 
people."  Necati  Bilican.  the 
governer  of  the  emergency 
region  of  the  south-east, 
said  In  his  office  at  the 
army  base  of  the  7th  Infan- 
try Corps.  “The  PKK  is 
using  Nevruz  to  show  the 
world  It  has  been  treated 
unfairly.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a gang  of  murderers, 
which  is  weakening  day  by 
day.  It  is  in  chaos  now,  in  a 
state  of  dissolution.” 

A state  of  emergency  has 
been  In  force  for  10  years, 
bnt  curfews  now  appear  to 
be  a thing  of  the  past,  and 
the  emergency  has  been 
lifted  in  one  of  the  10  south- 
eastern provinces,  Mardin. 
with  the  promise  that  other 
areas  will  follow  suit. 

PKK  activities  may  be 


subsiding,  but  tension 
remains.  There  was  a heavy 

security  presence  on  the 
streets  for  Newroz.  Sixteen 
members  of  a foreign  dele- 
gation were  reportedly  de- 
tained by  police,  along  with 
20  journalists  — and  plain- 
clothes policemen  tailed 
suspects  in  unmarked  cars. 

Official  behaviour  of  this 
kind  adds  to  the  grievances 
of  local  Kurds,  many  of 
whom  live  in  extreme  pov- 
erty. Diyarbakir  seems 
more  prosperous  and 
bustling  nowadays,  with  a 
large  supermarket  and  up- 
market fashion  boutiques. 
But  the  clientele  is  over- 
whelmingly state  and  army 
officials. 

Many  Kurds  came  to  the 
city  after  their  villages 
were  burned  by  the  secu- 
rity forces  in  their  fight 
against  the  PKK.  Turkish 
television  viewers  were 
shocked  by  pictures  in 
January  of  a food  riot  as 
aid  was  distributed  to  the 
poor.  Typhoid  is  rife  and  in- 
fant mortality  rates  are 
high. 


Nick  cummliHhftraM 
In  Bangkok 

A PERSONAL  computer 
linked  to  the  Internet 
may  be  all  n person 
needs  to  seek  justice  m the 
“virtual  courtrooms’1  envis- 
aged by  techno- obsessed 

Singapore. 

A oft  minion  Electronic 
Filing  System  will  enable  law- 
yers to  submit  court  docu- 
ment* from  office  or  home 
and  even  allow  hearings  in 
cuurt  and  chambers  to  be  con- 
ducted electronically. 

Singapore  may  attract  con- 
troversy over  what  critics  say 
is  the  use  of  courts  to  crush 
political  opposition,  but  (he 
judicial  system,  unencum- 
bered by  juries,  prides  itself 
on  operating  with  a speed 
that  would  put  the  legal  pro- 
cesses of  many  a Western 
country  to  shame  Prisoners 
on  death  row.  ns  Chief  Justice 
Tong  Fung  How  has 
remarked,  “cun  be  disposed  of 
by  the  prison  authorities  m 
about  six  months. ’’ 

It  is  also  already  more  tech- 
nologically advanced  than 
other  legal  systems.  For  about 
a year,  lawyers  iwlnt  out.  Sin- 
gapore’s judicial  apparatus 
has  allowed  judges  to  hear 
evidence  from  witnesses 
abroad  bv  video  link-up. 

Rut  the  EPS.  which  Chief 
Justice  Yang  describes  as 
”ihe  Judiciary's  most  ambi- 
tious technological  project  to 
date*’,  ts  expected  to  speed  up 
the  work  of  the  courts  and 
save  about  £2  million  a year 
when  it  becomes  fully 
operational. 

The  Chief  Justice  Is  confi- 
dent it  will  “alter  completely 
the  manner  in  which  advo- 
cates do  legal  research,  draft 
and  file  papers  and  conduct 
trials  in  the  courtroom." 

The  cost  of  Installing  EFS, 
put  at  £15.000  to  120.000,  ap- 
pears daunting  and  fees  of 
bureaux  authorised  to  pro 
vide  EFS  services  will  be 
higher  than  current  court 
charges-  Not  all  lawyers  are 
comfortable  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  the  familiar  physical 
features  of  courtroom  cross- 
examination  where  they  can 
scrutinise  a witness’s  reac- 
tions. New  rules  of  evidence 
may  be  needed. 

Others  are  more  relaxed 
about  the  tUture.  “Demean- 
our doesn't  count  for  a great 
deal.  It's  not  always  the 
shifty-eyed  people  who  are 
not  telling  the  truth  and  vice- 
versa,  what  counts  is  the 
weight  of  the  evidence."  urn- 
lawyer  said. 


PHOtuGRAFH:  WtLUMtCWriBEU 


The  network  of  snowmobile  trails  into  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  being  blamed  for  leading:  bison  to  their  deaths  outside  the  reserve 

Snowmobiles  hit  the  not-so-lonesome  trail 


Ian  Katz  reports  from  West  Yellowstone,  Montana,  on  the  new 
craze  threatening  to  shatter  the  peace  of  a winter  wilderness 


FROM  a hotel  room  in 
West  Yellowstone, 
you  could  be  forgiven 
for  presuming  that  a 
small  army  of  lumberjacks 
was  hard  at  work  on  the 
wooded  mountainsides 
surrounding  this  small 


Montana  town.  But  the 
high-pitched  whine  that 
fllls  the  winter  days  here  is 
not  produced  by  whirring 
chainsaws.  It  Is  the  two- 
stroke  signature  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  snowmobiles  that 
daily  beetle  along  the  ex- 


tensive network  of  trails 
around  the  town. 

Perched  on  the  western 
edge  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  America's 
oldest  and  biggest  federal 
nature  reserve.  West  Yel- 
lowstone is  the  self- 


proclaimed “snowmobile 
capital  of  the  world". 

As  late  as  the  mid-1960s 
the  park  was  virtually 
closed  to  winter  visitors,  its 
roads  usually  buried  under 
snow  and  passable  only  on 
cross  country  skis. 

These  days  more  thaw 
140,000  people  marvel  at 
Yellowstone's  thermal 
wonders  and  abundant 
wildlife  during  the  winter 


months,  the  vast  majority 
zipping  along  well-kept 
trails  at  speeds  of  up  to 
60  mph.  "it  lx  a wav  of  get- 
ting the  park  without  the 
crowds,"  said  Jerry  Abbott, 
a semi- re  tired  carpenter 
from  Ohio  who  spends 
three  weeks  a year  snow- 
mo bl Ung  around  lou  miles 
a day  on  the  trail  svstem 
with  his  wife. 

The  growth  In  winter 


traffic  mirror*  a boom  in 
Kales  that  hire  turned  snow- 
mobillng  into  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  leisure  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States. 

More  than  Burtllton  of  the 
noisy  vehicles  are  westered 
and,  along  with  salw  of 
related  equipment  such  w 
« hr  anally  Insulated  “space 
suits*’,  the  Industry  claims 
annual  revenues  at  more 
than  15  tallUon  (EU  MUM- 
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VS  Pritchett 


True  ear  for 
inner  voices 


SIR  VICTOR  Prit- 
chett, VS  Pritchett, 
who  has  died  aged 
96,  was  almost  as  old 
as  the  century,  hut 
much  more  benign.  His 
remarkable  longevity  meant 
that  he  died  into  posterity 
while  still  alive,  and  his  repu- 
tation became  cloudily  vener- 
able. But  Pritchett  was  one  of 
the  century’s  most  distin- 
guished short  story  writers  in 
English,  and  me  of  the  centu- 
ry's great  literary  journalists. 
As  a story  writer,  be  influ- 
enced writers  as  diverse  as 
Hbrold  Pinter,  Wunam  Trevor 
and  Martin  Amis;  Ids  Ameri- 
can admirers  include  Eudora 
Welty,  Richard  Ford  and  the 
late  Raymond  Carver. 

. Pritchett  was  a great  inheri- 
tor of  Dickens’s  comedy, 
which  he  saw  as  reflective  of 
the  truest  English  Character. 
As.  an  essayist,  he  wrote  mem- 
orably — and  self-dettningly 
— about  Dickens’s  solitary 
fantasists.  They  are  “solitary 
pronouncers  . . . They  are 
strange,  even  mad,  because 
they  speak  as  if  they  were  the 
only  persons  in  the  world.” 
Dickens,  he  wrote  in  a charac- 
teristically Jewelled  phrase, 
saw  people  “whose  inner  life  1 
was  hanging  out  so  to  speak, 
an  their  tongues,  outside  their 
persons.”  Pritchett’s  own 
characters  are  just  such  soli- 
taries, going  through  life  on  a 
cash  ion  of  inner  fictions. 

. Pritchett  was  born  into 
Dickensian  circumstances,  in 
lodgings  above  a small  toy 
shop  in  Ipswich.  Or  at  least, 
Pritchett  would  make  this 
world  Dickensian  in  his  mar- 
vellous autobiography.  A Cab 
at  the  Door  (1967).  It  was  a 
family  of  small  means  and 
large  pretensions,  dominated 
by  Pritchett’s  ebullient  father, 
wham  his  son  likened  to  Mr 
Mlcawber — a small  business- 
man. shopkeeper,  travelling 
salesman  or  Christian  Scien- 
tist, depending,  it  seems,  on 
the  time  of  year  and  the  vig- 
our of  his  whim. 

Pritchett  once  said  that  his 
father  was  a man  with  no 
Imagination  but  bottomless 
fantasy  (his  bedroom  was 
crammed  with  tinned  food  in 
readiness  for  Armageddon), 
and  he  was  clearly  the  model 
for  Pritchett’s  fictional  fanta- 
sists. His  mother  was  illiterate 
but  nevertheless  a great  story- 
teller; her  habit  of  laughing  in 
the  midfile  of  sad  stories  may 
wall  have  given  her  son  bi«t 
love  of  comic  pathos. 

..  AtTaome,  the  bookish  Prit- 
chett became  a tolerated  joke; 
he  was  known  as  “the  profes- 
sor.” At  16,  he  left  Alleyn’s 


School  in  Dulwich  (his  family 
had  moved  to  London),  and 
went  into  the  lea  the-  trade. 
But  he  was  restless  to  travel, 
sod  spent  his  late  teens  «wd 
early  twenties  moving  around 
h’eland,  Spain  and  France.  He 
recalled  reading  one  of  the 
very  first  editions  of  Joyce’s 
V&sses  in  a Paris  street,  in 
1922.  His  first  book,  Marching 
Spain  (1922),  was  an  account 
of  a long  walk  fl-nrn  Badajoa  to 

Vigo;  travel  and  writing  about 

travel  remained  one  of  his  re- 
creations. But  it  was  his  short 
fiction,  which  began  to  appear 
in  the  1930s.  in  which  he  found 
his  true  voice. 

The  world  of  these  stories 
never  really  rhangoH  jn  60 
years  of  writing.  last  new 

collecting.  The  Careless  Widow 
and  other  stories,  which  ap- 
peared in  1989,  still  Inhabited 
the  England  of  his  <x>rHp*t 
stories:  a land  of  travelling 
salesmen,  barbers,  and  cocky 
executives;  bad  teeth  and  tired 
municipal  lawns;  petty  satis- 

He  is  as  great  an 
essayist  as  Virginia 
Wooif  and  Henry 
James,  and  a much 
more  complete 
critic  than  either 

factions  and  rebellious 
comedy.  Pritchett  went  to 
Dickens,  and  to  the  19th-cen- 
tury Russian  short-story-tell- 
ers — Gogol,  Turgenev  and 
Chekhov  — for  his  sense  of 
comedy.  He  recalled  arguing 
at  a dinner  with  HG  Wells, 
Who  insisted  that  one  could 
only  write  about  the  working 
classes  satirically.  But  in 
place  of  HG  Wells’s  breath- 
lessly cocky  "little  men”,  Prit- 
chett put  something  more  like 
a Russian  clerk  out  of  Gogol; 
instead  of  comedy,  he  saw  the 
pathos  of  yearning. 

In  The  Fall,  one  of  his  most 
femous  stories,  Charles  Pea- 
cock, a drab  accountant,  is  at- 
tending  an  accountants’ 
annual  dinner  in  a nameless 
Midlands  town:  Charles’s 
brother  has  become  a cele- 
brated film  actor,  and  the  vi- 
carious celebrity  Charles 
draws  from  this  is  the  only 
colour,  in  his  monochrome- 
life.  Peacock  has  a party  tridr, 
which  is  that  he  can  hnitatp 
his  brother’s  femous  stage- 
fell  He  starts  perforating  at 
the  dinner,  and  as  he  gets 
drunker,  so  bis  fell  becomes 


OBITUARIES  7 

Inhabiting  a land  of 
travelling  salesmen,  barbers, 
bad  teeth  and  dred  municipal 
lawns ...  Sir  Victor  Pritchett 
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sloppy,  repetitive  and  un- 
flmny.  Accosting  strangers  in 
the  bar.  he.  crumples  to  the 
floor.  Each  time,  he  stays  a Ut- 
fle  longer  on  the  ground.  The 
beauty  of  the  stray,  and  Its 
perfect  melancholy,  is  that  we 
know  exactly  what  Peacock's 
friends  think  of  him — that  he 
is  an  embarrassing  bore — but 
that  Peacock  does  not  He  goes 
on  felling;  now  lost  in  his  own 

drunken  fantasy,  until  there  is 
no  one  left  in  the  bar.  As  the 
story  ends,  he  is  faning  tjy 
himself  — and  Jbr  hrmsrif  be- 
cause he  has  become  his  audi- 
ence. As  Pritchett  wrote  of 
Dickens's  characters,  “our 
comedy,  Dickens  seems  to  say, 
is  not  In  our  relation  with 
others  but  in  our  relation  with 
ourselves.”  . 

Pritchett's  second  great 
career  was  as  a critic.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  liter- 
ary editor  of  the  New  States- 
man asked  Pritchett  if  he 
would  like  to  contribute  a 
weekly  essay  on  one  of  the 
classic  authors.  At  the  time, 
Pritchett  was  travelling 
around  the  country  by  train, 
collecting  evidence  for  a gov- 
ernment pamphlet  on  the 
fcture  of  the  railways.  He  had 
a lot  of  free  time  (he  read  the 
whole  of  Clarissa  on  the  Great 
1 Northern  Line).  The  result 
was  a series  of  essays  on  most . 
of  the  great  Russian.  British  1 
and  French  novels,  that  would 
feed  such  celebrated  critical 
books  as  The  Lining  Novel 
(1948)  and  The  Truth-Tellers 
(1962).  Pritchett  would  go  on  to 
have  a 40-year  relationship 
with  the  New  Statesman;  in 
America  he  wrote  regularly 
for  the  New  Yorker,  which 
took  most  of  his  reviews  of 
American  fiction 

Pritchett  is  as  great  an  es- 
sayist as  Virginia  Woolf  and 
Henry  James,  and  he  is  a 
much  more  complete  critic 
than  either.  The  1,300-page 
Collected  Essays.  which  finally 
appeared  in  1991,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  criticism  in  English.  What 
awes,  initially,  is  Pritchett’s 
regal  range.  It  was  natural  for 
him  to  think  in  terms  of  entire 
literatures,  because  he  was 
deeply  read  in  the  entire  liter- 
atures of  Britain,  Russia, 
Spain  and  France  (he  spoke 
these  last  two  languages 
fluently). 

Some  of  his  finest  insights 
have  a monumental  sweep; 
“We . recall  that,  the  greatest 
Russian  novels  of  fhp  mth  cen- 
tury arose  from  the  failure  of 
a class,  whereas  the  English 
sprang  out  of  its  success.” 
Though  Pritchett’s  tone  was 
always  softly  modest,  his 


breadth  of  reading  and  the 
acuteness  of  his  insight  was 
often  formidable.  When  writ- 
ing on  Russian  nationalism  in 
19th-century  literature,  for 
instance,  he  observed:  “We- 
are  moved  by  it  because  of  the 
strangeness  of  meeting  a na- 
tionalism rooted  not  in  pride 
but  in  humility.” 

English  essay-writing  gener- 
ally flows  from  two  channels:  , 
metaphor  and  aphorism.  Few  j 


critics  mbr  these  waters.  Dr 
Johnson  and  Chesterton  are 
aphorists;  Coleridge,  James 
and  Woolf  are  metaphor-mak- 
ers. Pritchett,  wonderfully, 
was  both.  He  . felt  and  wrote 
about  literature,  pressed  into 
its  textures,  instinctively 
through  metaphor,  because 
metaphor  seemed  to  him  the 
truest  way  of  speaking  fic- 
tion's own  language;  of  allow- 
ing, as  it  were,  fiction  to  speak 


to  itself  Yet  Pritchett’s  meta- 
phors are  often  so  compact 
that  they  have  the  snap  of  aph- 
orism. Woolf  criticised  EM 
Forster  for  too  often  interrupt- 
ing his  novels  with  his  own 
mmmpntariPB,  “like  a light 
sleeper  disturbed  by  noise  in 
the  next  room”.  Pritchett  pro- 
duces an  even  more  exquisite 
variant  on  this  when  he  la- 
ments the  fact  that  Ford  Ma- 
dox Ford  “never  fell  into  the  ; 


determined  stupor  out  of 
which  greater  novelists 
work.” 

Pritchett's  criticism  reveals 
his  deep  humility  and  wis- 
dom. As  be  got  older,  and  as  ; 
he  produced  less  fiction,  so  he 
lavished  his  literary  power  on 
his  essays.  His  criticism  be- 
came his  velvet  funnel,  a 
muted  form  of  selfdescription 
and  autobiography. 

One  could  trace  Pritchett’s 


own  humane  aesthetics  in  bis 
generalisations:  “One  of  the 
reasons  why  bad  novels  are 
bad  is  not  that  the  characters 
do  not  live,  but  that  they  do 
not  live  with  one  another. 
They  read  one  another’s  char- 
acters' minds  through  the 
author.” 

"For  Boswell  stumbled  soon 
upon  the  vital  discovery  that 
experience  Is  three  parts 
hallucination.” 

“With  all  his  mastery,  Trol- 
lope Is  interested  only  In  what 
people  are  like,  not  in  what 
they  are  for.” 

In  his  1969  Clark  Lectures  at 
Cambridge,  on  Meredith  and 
English  comedy,  he  wrote  that 
Dickens's  characters  draw  on 
a sense  of  themselves  as  walk- 
ing histories  or  legends.  His 
own  essays  are  walking  histo- 
ries; they  have  the  density  and 
the  poetry  of  his  short  stories, 
but  use  literature  rather  than 
life  as  the  anvil  against  which 
to  shape  themselves. 

VS  Pritchett  was  a writer 
who  earned  all  his  deepest  lit- 
erary resources  by  the  age  of 
SO,  and  used  the  next  aO  years 
genially  spending  them.  So  it 
often  seems  that  the  second 
half  of  his  life  was  without  lit- 
erary' development  — stories 
that  resembled  his  earlier 
ones;  biographies  of  Balzac, 
Turgenev  and  Chekhov; 
reprints  of  earlier  travel 
books  on  London  and  Ireland: 
a knighthood  in  1975;  the  Pres- 
idency of  international  PEN; 
and  the  occasional  visit  from 
Raymond  Carver  or  Eudora 
Welly.  He  wrote  very  little 
after  1990,  but  lived  in  grand 
retirement  in  Regent’s  Park, 
with  his  wife  of  over  50  years, 
Dorothy;  journalists,  writers 
and  ordinary  readers  who  vis- 
ited him  there  were  welcomed 
with  vigorous  hospitality  by 
Lady  Pritchett  and  with  shy- 
amusement  by  Sir  Victor.  But 
it  was  an  astonishing  life- 
work  partly  because  of  its  rare 
perfection:  he  knew  how  to  de- 
velop as  a writer  and  he  knew 
when  to  stop. 

The  result  is  that  in  over 
3,000  pages  of  fiction,  criticism 
and  travel-writing  there  is  not 
a dull  sentence  or  a wounded 
pargraph.  As  Martin  Amis 
once  put  it  "As  an  artist  Prit- 
chett is  exceptionally  pure.” 
Modest  and  kind,  he  was  a far 
greater  literary  sensibility 
than  much  noisier  writers  of 
his  age.  The  English  forest  has 
one  less  tree  now. 

Jamas  Wood 

Victor  Sawdon  Pritchett,  writer, 
bom  December  16,  1900;  died 
Man*  21. 1997 
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The  Rev  W V Awdry 


Birthdays 


A branch  line  of  English  literature 

THE  REV  ’Wilbert  Vere  I three-year-old.  Because,  his  | work  as  a clergyman  first,  he  | the  Rev  Wilbert  Awdry.  edi- 1 face  of  contemporary 
Awdry  was  a country  father  extemporised,  he  found  himself  writing  a book  tor  of  the  Guide  to  the  Prc-  bilines  with  grace,  hv 
parson  who  knew  that  hadn’t  been  out  for  a long  a year,  revising  painfully  and  served  Steam  Railways  of  — and  realism.  He  w; 
simplicity,  realism  time.  Why?  Because  the  other  usually  going  to  eight  or  nine  Britain,  and  author  of  chil-  tirely  understanding 


WV  Awdry  and  Thomas  the  Tank  Engine  in  cake  form, 
with  TV  narrator  Ringo  Starr.  photograph:  tony  win 


THE  REV  Wilbert  Vere 
Awdry  was  a country 
parson  who  knew  that 
simplicity,  realism 
and  adventure  were  the  reci- 
pe for  children's  literature. 
Long  after  steam  engines 
have  disappeared,  young 
readers  are  still  enthralled 
by  bis  stories  about  Thomas 
the  Tank  Engine,  Awdry’s 
best-known  creation.  Boyish, 
uncomplicated,  ■ unambitious 
and  unworldly,  Awdry  cre- 
ated lovable  and  mischievous 
locomotives  and  pompous 
but  benign  Aunt  Sallies  like 
the  Fat  Controller  out  of  his 
observations  of  railways  and 
erf- his  fellow  human  beings. 

The  son  of  a country  par- 
son, Awdry  spent  his  boy- 
hood listening  to  railway  en- 
gines “talking”  to  one 
another  on  the  did  Great 
Western  Railway  Chippen- 
ham-to-Bath  line,  200  yards 
from  the  rectory.  He 
remained  a serious  student  of 
railways  and  in  1979  pub- 
lished The  Steam  Railways  of 
Great  Britain. 

But  it  was  in  1943,  when 
Awdxy’s  son  Christopher  had 
measles,  that  the  parson 
made  up  stories  about  steam 
engines  for  him.  The  first 
was  about  Edward,  who  had 
ntifl  in  cake  form,  a sad  face  on  the  front  of  his 

photograph: TONYHimEY  bofl&r.  Why?  enquired  the 


three-year-old.  Because,  his 
father  extemporised,  he 
hadn’t  been  out  for  a long 
time.  Why?  Because  the  other 
engines  were  bigger  and 
stronger  and  the  drivers  al- 
ways chose  them  first. 

Later,  Awdry  scribbled  the 
stories  on  the  backs  of  parish 
pamphlets  so  that  his  son 
could  not  catch  him  out  on 
details.  Thomas  himself  was 
invented  when  Awdry,  a 
skilled  model  engineer,  made 
his  son  a little  model  of  Ed- 
ward, and  then  decided  to 
make  one  of  a bigger  engine. 
But  he  found  he  was  short  of 
materials.  So  he  made  a little 
blue  tank  engine  with  six 
wheels,  painted  the  number  1 
one  on  the  side,  and  then 
asked  his  son  what  this  en- 
gine’s name  was.  Thomas 
was  bom. 

When  Awdry  sent  three 
stories  to  publishers  there 
j was  no  interest,  partly 
through  obtuseness  In  the 
face  of  originality,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  wartime  paper 
shortage.  But  eventually  they 
were  published  by  the  retired 
director  of  a boot-making 
firm.  Edmund  Ward,  who 
wanted  material  for  a small 
publishing  company  in 
which  he  had  an  Interest. 

Though,  until  his  retire- 
ment at  65,  Awdry  put  his 


work  as  a clergyman  first,  he 
found  himself  writing  a book 
a year,  revising  painfully  and 
usually  going  to  eight  or  nine 
drafts.  The  titles  involved 
four  illustrators  and  annual 
sales  of  750.000  with  a total  of 
some  10  million  by  the  1990s.  ! 

He  continued  to  publicise  j 
Thomas  after  his  26th  and  j 
final  book  appeared  in  1972.  I 
But  his  son  Christopher  took 
up  the  pen  where  his  father  j 
left  off.  Thomas  appeared  as 
toys,  in  pop-up  books,  and  on 
videos  and  television.  And 
Awdry  prided  himself  that 
everything  that  had  hap- 
pened to  his  engines  could 
really  have  happened  to  real 
ones. 

In  1938  he  married  Marga- 
ret Emily  Wale,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters  as  well  as 
his  son. 

Dennis  Barker 

Britt  AKeroft,  the  producer 
of  television's  Thomas  the 
Tank  Engine  & Friends, 
adds:  In  common  with  many 
other  freelance  film  and  tele- 
vision producers,  I used  to 
work  casually  at  the  Central 
Office  of  Information  which, 
two  decades  ago,  produced 
films  promoting  British 
tourism.  I was  asked  to 
make  a short  film  featuring 


the  Rev  Wilbert  Awdry.  edi- 
tor of  the  Guide  to  the  Pre- 
served Steam  Railways  of 
Britain,  and  author  of  chil- 
dren’s books  about  steam  en- 
gines with  faces,  enjoyed  by 
a passionate  if  restricted 
following.  I have  little  mem- 
ory of  the  film  but  I remem-  ■ 
her  very  clearly  that  among 
his  own  audience  crowded  I 
around  him,  this  courteous, 
stooping  clergyman  with  . 
flowing  white  hair  was  in- 
deed a star.  i 

Later,  over  dinner  on  a 
wet  evening  in  Tunbridge 
Wells,  I listened  to  a story.  It 
was  one  he  was  so  often 
asked  to  tell,  about  how  he 
bad  come  to  invent  the 
steam  engines  with  feces. 
What  was  to  underline  the 
global  response  to  Wilbert’s 
characters  wherever  the 
Thomas  The  Tank  Engine 
films  are  shown  was  his  in- 
tuitive communication  of 
the  very  best  family  values, 
clothed  in  language  with  no 
concession  to  reading  dis- 
ability, set  in  a landscape  he 
knew  Intimately,  and,  fam- 
ously, within  the  strict  con- 
fines of  real-life  railway  op- 
erating practice. 

Contrary  to  what  has  often 
been  written,  Wilbert  could 
respond  to  requests  for  mod- 
ification of  his  stories  in  the 


face  of  contemporary  sensi- 
bilities with  grace,  humour 

— and  realism.  He  was  en- 
tirely understanding,  for 
instance,  of  American  lib- 
eral unease  at  the  styling  of 
the  boss  of  Thomas’s  railway 
with  reference  to  his  girth. 
So,  for  American  children 
the  Fat  Controller  is  known  . 
by  his  given  name  and  title  ' 

— Sir  Topham  Hntt. 

Behind  the  light-hearted, 

often  repetitive  antics  of 
Thomas  and  the  rest  lie 1 
simple  truths  which  from  i 
our  earliest  days,  each  of  us 
must  learn.  Every  action  I 
brings  consequences,  some- 
times joyful,  sometimes 
painfUl,  for  which  we  are 
responsible.  One  could  wish 
nothing  better  for  each  child 
than  that  they  should  learn 
this  Iessson  in  the  sort  of 
stable,  secure  home  which 
the  Fat  Controller  runs  and 
which  every  parent  wants 
for  his  and  her  child. 

I shall  miss  Wilbert's 
counsel  and  friendship.  But. 
wrapped  in  the  magic  of 
these  stories,  he  leaves  us  an 
enduring  wisdom.  No  one 
could  wish  for  a finer 
memorial. 

The  Rev  Wilbert  Vere  Awdry, 
priest  and  writer,  born  June  15, 
1911;  died  March  21  1997 


George  Benson,  jazz  guitarist. 

54;  Sbella  Cameron.  QC,  vicar- 
general  of  the  Province  erf  Can- 
terbury, 63:  Brian  Hanrahan. 
broadcaster.  48;  Minna  Real, 
composer,  88;  Lord  (Andrew) 
Lloyd-Webber,  composer,  49; 
Karl  Malden,  actor,  84;  Marcel 
Marcean,  mime  artist,  74;  Wil- 
liam Shatner,  actor,  66; 
Stephen  Sondheim,  composer 
and  lyricist,  67*.  Priscilla 
Yates,  forma*  director.  Royal 
Academy  of  Dancing.  50. 

Afore  weekend  birthdays  will 
appear  at  this  page  on  Monday. 
Face  to  Faith  has  been  held  over 
until  next  week. 


In  Memoriam 

HOC,  Kottv  «od  22-03  S3  Always  rtroara- 
Mrmj  vrtti  tore  0v  GlynU.  Rotert  ana 
Andrew 

Tin  SHAW,  raroemborod  nrrtti  I ova  today 
and  ovary  day  tjy  riw  manor  ond  Candy 

Births 

THOROUOHQOOO.  On  Uarcn  lWi  1997  at 
Tito  Portland  Hospital  lo  Avaiyn  inAol 
Wookes  end  Jonn  a son  | Jonathan  Austin 
WIHlaml 


Engagements 


Ur  and  Mrs  Hafl  01  Mitcham  would  Ilka  to 
arm  Dues  mo  recant  engagement  or  their 
daughter  Nicola  Ciumo  Fall,  la  Donald 
Dayno  BaswMU  ion  Dl  Mr  and  Mrs  Boswell 
at  Tooting  Broadway. 

■To  place  four  anflouncatnai*  Wpnene 

out  4S6?  or  to«  Oin  713  *RS  batwaen 
Oam  and  3pm  Uon-Frt. 


SWIFTCALL 


Call  the  States  for  only  10p  a minute,  anytime 
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High  crimes  and 
misdemeanours 

Rotten  MPs  should  be  deselected 

THE  story  we  are  invited  to  believe  runs  as  follows:  in 
the  spring  of  1989  a rising  backbencher  goes  to  the 
Government  Chief  Whip  to  get  something  off  his  chest 
He  has,  for  the  past  two  years,  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  envelopes  flail  of  £50  notes  in  exchange  for 
promoting  the  cause  of  a beleagured  businessman  in 
Parliament  This  clandestine  bribery  has  been  rumbled 
by  a rival  of  the  beleagued  businessman,  who  has 
written  him  a menacing  letter  and  may  expose  him. 
He's  never  declared  any  of  this  cash  — maybe  £25,000  in 
all  — and  now  it's  too  late.  He’s  worried.  The  Chief 
Whip  pats  him  on  the  back,  tells  him  to  try  to  declare  it 
retrospectively  and  tin  the  words  of  Michael  Heseltine 
yesterday):  'That  was  the  end  of  the  matter.” 

The  backbencher's  rise  is  unaffected.  Five  years  later 
he  is  in  line  for  a ministerial  post  — possibly  Northern 
Ireland,  a sensitive  job  requiring  vetting.  His  misde- 
meanours will  surely  be  discovered?  Chief  whips  and 
M15  will  be  questioned:  the  prospective  minister  will 
beasked  if  he  has  any  skeletons.  But  no.  There  is 
apparently  no  note  on  any  file  about  the  unhappy 
episode  with  the  cash:  security  checks  reveal  nothing 
and  presumably  our  backbencher  volunteers  nothing. 
So  he  is  duly  appointed  minister  of  state,  a job  he  enjoys 
for  only  a brief  period  before  there  is  another  hitch.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  soon  informed  of  the  bribery  by  a 
friendly  newspaper  editor.  An  inquiry  follows.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  just  about  to  accept  the  minister's 
resignation  when  a less  friendly  newspaper  eoqaoses  the 
minister's  bribes.  It  is  a sheer  coincidence! 

Utter  junk,  to  coin  a phrase?  But  that  is.  indeed,  the 
official  version  of  Tim  Smith  — his  secrets,  his  bribes, 
his  rise,  and  his  downfall  It  is  an  improbable  story, 
strewn  with  contradictions  and  evasions.  But  who  cares 
for  the  time  being?  Barring  miracles,  Mr  Smith  will  be 
returned  as  the  Member  for  Beaconsfield  after  the 
election.  The  Conservative  Party  should  care.  Three 
weeks  remain  before  candidates  must  put  in  their 
nominations,  and  in  those  weeks  the  Conservative 
Party  has  some  serious  thinking  to  do.  For  whatever 
reason,  all  of  these  10  remain  under  a cloud  and  the 
party  should  think  carefully  before  it  allows  some  of 
them  to  be  adopted  as  candidates.  In  at  least  two  cases, 
the  allegations  are  now  so  serious,  well-substantiated  — 
and,  in  some  cases,  admitted  — that  it  would  be  a 
political  scandal  if  they  were  to  do  so.  I 

This  is  not  a Conservative  newspaper,  and  it  is  no 
secret  that  we  wish  to  see  the  defeat  of  the  Conservative  i 
government  on  May  1.  But  we  also  respect  the  Conset- 1 
vative  Party  and  many  of  its  traditions  very  greatly  i 
indeed.  As  pluralists  and  democrats,  we  do  not  want  to 
see  one  of  the  great  political  institutions  of  this  country 
damage  itself  in  defence  of  the  indefensible.  Vet  this  is 
what  may  happen  if  the  Conservatives  refuse  to  put 
their  own  house  in  order  over  the  next  few  days. 

How  this  is  confronted  depends  upon  which  of  its 
instincts  the  party  chooses  to  follow.  There  is  a bad  and 
reactionary  Tory  instinct  of  covering  up  in  the  foce  of 
attack,  pulling  together  to  prevent  a club  member, 
however  errant,  from  being  sacrificed.  But  there  is  also 
a good  Tory  instinct,  which  has  frequently  saved  the 
party  in  its  darkest  hours,  of  recognising  the  need  to 
take  and  carry  through  a hard  decision  for  the  good  of 
the  party.  That  instinct  is  what  made  Mr  Major  Prime 
Minister  and  saved  the  party  from  electoral  defeat  in 
1992.  It  may  be  too  late  for  the  same  instinct  to  save  the 
party’s  electoral  fortunes  this  time,  but  unless  they 
throw  out  the  rotten  apples  now  they  will  find  them- 
selves haunted  by  that  failure  for  years  to  come. 

But  this  is  not  merely  a test  for  the  party  hierarchy.  It 
is  also  a test  for  the  local  constituency  associations. 
These  associations  have  been  misled  and  humiliated  by 
MPs  who  have  put  their  own  careers  and  bank  balances 
above  the  interests  of  the  party.  Under  the  protestation 
of  loyalty  to  the  party  leader,  these  MPs  have  done  far 
more  to  undermine  the  reputation  of  the  party  locally 
and  nationally  than,  for  instance,  the  unlamented  Sir 
George  Gardiner.  Local  Conservative  associations  may 
not  have  looked  for  the  window  of  opportunity  which 
has  now  opened  up  for  then  to  reclaim  the  party  from 
those  who  have  cheated  them.  But  the  window  is  there. 


The  Boris-Bill  show 

Will  the  optimism  survive  Russian  realities? 

IT  WAS  not  just  the  revived  health  of  the  Russian 
president  which  impressed  yesterday  in  Helsinki:  it  was 
the  vigour  with  which  he  endorsed  his  "breakthrough 
with  BilL”  Mr  Clinton  himself,  initially  more  guarded, 
was  soon  speaking  of  "dramatic  and  very  substantial 
results”.  Both  presidents  went  beyond  the  caution  of 
their  briefers  and  the  agreements  have  pushed  to  the 
limits  of  what  was  thought  possible.  But  they  reflect  an 
unequal  relationship  in  which  Mr  Yeltsin  cannot  neces- 
sarily deliver  what  Mr  Clinton  expects. 

On  the  critical  issue  of  Nato’s  enlargement,  Mr 
Yeltsin  has  moved  to  a position  which  Mr  Clinton  can 
fairly  characterise  as  agreement  to  disagree.  He  appears 
to  accept  the  inevitable  — unless  domestic  opposition 
should  force  him  to  backtrack.  More  revealing  is  Mr 
Yeltsin’s  anxiety  to  present  the  prospective  Russia-Nato 
agreement  as  an  "enduring  commitment  at  the  highest 
political  level”,  making  the  most  of  its  intended  signa- 
ture by  all  16  Nato  countries.  Enthusiasm  for  a new 
Start  IH  is  more  soundly  based.  The  scheme  would 
eliminate  the  absurd  requirement  for  Russia  to  build 
more  single-warhead  missiles  to  meet  the  “lower” 
targets  already  agreed  under  the  current  treaty.  It 
would  still  leave  both  countries  with  overkill  capacity, 
and  Mr  Yeltsin's  insistence  that  the  Duma  would  act  on 
his  advice  to  ratify  Start  H was  not  too  convincing. 

Mr  Yeltsin  will  also  make  the  most  of  the  economic 
encouragement  offered  to  him  yesterday  by  "BAT’.  It 
would  be  strange  if  Washington  did  not  offer  more 
incentives  to  Mr  Yeltsin's  new  team  of  economic 
reformers  — and  to  US  business  anxious  to  exploit  the 
Russian  market  Here  too,  much  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  words  which  may  not  bear  the  strain:  It  will  no 
longer  be  the  G7  which  meets  in  June;  nor  will  it  be  the  i 
Denver  Summit  as  predicted  It  will  be  the  Summit  of 
Bight  — though  not  quite  yet  the  G8_ 

As  for  Nato,  Mr  Yeltsin  may  swallow  enlargement  in 
the  hopes  of  bigger  dividends.  He  talked  optimistically 
of  a “a  programme  of  joint  action  aimed  to  develop  a 
Russian-American  partnership”.  Whatever  else  has 
changed,  the  old  Soviet  hunger  for  equality  with  the 
world’s  dominant  power  remains  intense. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Sleaze:  the  readers’  verdict 


THE  final  PM s Ques- 
tion Time  (Leaders 
bitter  Commons 
clash,  March  21)  was 
pure  Theatre  of  the  Absurd 
and  should  have  been  covered 
by  MichaelBlIllngtoiL  But  the 
absurdity  is  not  in  the  Downey 
debate  but  among  the  madia 
and  the  public  who  reacted  as 
if  they  were  watching  a moral- 
ity play. 

Delaying  Downey  was  as 
predictable  as  the  Labour  res* 
ponse.  This  was  classic  dam- 
age limitation  versos  embar- 
rassment maximisation  stuff 
the  bread  and  butter  of  politi- 
cal life.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
sleaze  is  not  a major  moral  and 
constitutional  issue.  How- 
ever, the  spluttering  and  lofty 
indignation  of  vox-popper  and 
pundits,  the  Guardian  In- 
cluded, merely  reinforce  the 
absurdity  of  a situation  that 
exposes  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
audience. 

Patrick  Browne. 

5 North  Parade. 

Lincoln  LNl  1LB. 

VAfHAT  a delicious  irony 
1 W that  the  word  for  the 
early  closure  ofParliament 
before  the  election  is  “pro- 
rogue". 

David  Martyn. 

67  Clapton  Common. 

London  E5. 


jINISTERSand  MPs 
(caught  with  their  fingers 
in  the  till  claim  they  were  act- 
ingin  the  public  Interest  Can 
we  now  expect  that  should 
the  Tories  be  returned  in  May. 
they  will  enact  legislation  to 
lower  the  age  when  children 
can  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong  to  10  and  raise  it  for 
MPs  to  say  65-70? 
fiamon  Grant 
163  Russell  Road, 

Birmingham  B138RR. 

IF  there  is  one  thing  that 
might  be  learned  from  the 
conveniently-timed  dissol- 
ution ofParliament  ft  is  that 
as  In  the  US.  the  date  of  the 
election  should  not  be  set  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  but  be 
fixed  some  years  in  advance.  If 
this  had  been  the  case,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  Sir  Gor- 
don would  have  missed  such  a 
public  deadline. 

David  James. 

1 Lurch  Farm,  Wytham, 
Oxford,  0X2  8QP. 

NEIL  Hamilton  should  be 
thankful  he’s  an  MP  and 
no  ordinary  man,  can  you 
imagine  a court  deferring  sen- 
tence because  the  defendant 
had  a Job  Interview  looming? 
GailSeery. 

36  Priory  Close, 

Beckenham,  Kent  BR3  4DHL 


I READ  with  interest  the  evi- 
dence about  Tim  Smith,  the 
MPfor  Beaconsfield.  Much  of 
this  comes  down  to  the  way  in 
which  he  declared  Income  - 
via  a partnership  for  tax  pur- 
poses. Readers  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  currently  a 
vastly-Unportanc  project  Is 
being  undertaken  to  rewrite 
the  primary  tax  legislation  in 
the  UK  and  that  a steering 
committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  oversee  this 
projecL 

This  committee  is  chaired 

by  the  Rt  Hon  Lord  Howe  QC 
(as  in  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe)  and 
also  has  representatives  from 
the  Inland  Revenue  and  the 
accountancy  and  taxation  pro- 
fession. Mr  Smith  is  also  a 
member  of  this  committee. 

Considering  the  allegations 
made  against  h*w.  is  this  not 
evidence  of  the  detached 
mindset  of  those  who  appoint 
such  committees  and  surely 
Mr  Smith  must  reconsider  his 
position  as  a member  of  this 
important  committee,  in  the 
light  ofhis  name  not  being 
amongst  those  exonerated  by 
Sir  Gordon  Downey’s  interim 
report 

Don  can  Harvey. 

1 De  Beauvoir  Terrace, 
LesGravees, 

St  Peter  Port, 

Guernsey  GYl  1RN. 


CASH  for  questions  is  only 
the  tip  of  the  secrecy  ice- 
berg. As  we  approach  an  elec- 
tion, civil  servants  routinely 
block  the  publication  of 
research  reports,  delay  replies 
to  letters  about  public  ac- 
countability, and  pretend  that 
European  law  does  not  exist. 
This  happens  an  the  pounds 
that  such  matters  are  politi- 
cafly-sensitive  and  could  In- 
fluence an  election. 

In  a proper  democracy  vot- 
ing should  be  based  on  the 
widest  possible  spectrum  of 
current  evidence.  That  a 
research  report  may  influence 
an  election  is  precisely  why  it 
should  be  released. 

(Dr)  Chris  WflUams- 
Department  of  Education, 
University  of  Birmingham. 
Birmingham  BIS  2TT. 

IT  is  interesting  that  John 
Maior  cites  be  an  example  of 
Tony  Blair's  "double  stan- 
dards" that  he  “attacks  busi- 
ness xnen  and  asks  them  to 
fond  things  for  him”.  Are  we 
to  take  It  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister would  not  attack  any  con- 
tributor to  Conservative 
Party  fluids,  no  matter  how 
justified  the  criticism? 

DH  Sedge. 

71  Lea  Road. 

Snnw  i ng  Cntnmnn 
South  Oxon  RG4  9LH. 


1AM  employed  by  o major 
corporation  where tl»  high- 
est standards  are  expected 
and  any  suggestion  w solicited 
payments  would  result  in  im- 
mediate suspension  and.  If 
substantiated,  dismissal  and 
possible  referral  to  the  police. 
It  is  time  our  elected  represen- 
tatives fallowed  the  some  stan- 
dards and  suffered  the  conse- 
quences if  they  fail  to  do  so. 
Clive  Batch  eldor. 

Rose  Cottage.  Park  Lane, 
Pldcuere,  Cheshire  WA160JX. 

IF  only  a fraction  of  what  is 
■charged  against  Nell  Hamil- 
ton turns  out  to  be  true,  let  us 
hope  that  not  only  his  constit- 
uents but  the  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Prosecutions  and  the 
Inland  Revenue  ore  taking 
due  note. 

Ernest  Wood. 

Fourwinds. 

Okehampton, 

Devon  EX204LX 

MANY  congratulations! 

What  your  first  five 
pages  triumphantly  demon- 
strated was  that  our  cherished 
“freedom  of  the  press”  must 
be  based  on  objectivity,  foren- 
sic analysis,  courage  and  a 
proper  use  of  our  language. 
(Prof)  Malcolm  Griffiths. 
Nottingham  Trent  University, 
Nottingham  NG1 4BU. 


Days  of  hope 

“THE  reactions  of  Stryker 
I McGuire  and  Marco  Nadia 
to  Major’s  impending  defeat 
(Major's  empty  box,  March  20} 
are  reminiscent  of  the  shock 
with  which  foreign  observers 
greeted  the  1945  rejection  of 
Winston  Churchill.  Then,  as 
now,  such  reactions  were 
based  on  a selective  knowledge 
of  the  facts  without  any  experi- 
ence of  the  social  reality. 

For  example,  they  empha- 
sise fall  ing  unemployment  as 
an  indicator  of  macroeco- 
nomic improvement  How  can 
they  know  that  at  least  80  per 
cent  of  the  unemployed  I know, 
now  train  their  efforts  on  get- 
ting illness-related  benefits, 
thereby  drum  venting  both  the 
jobseeker’s  allowance  and  the 
unemployment  figures?  This 
type  of  knowledge  is  what  mo- 
tivates voters  and  invalidates 
official  figures. 

Major  will  be  defeated  for 
the  same  reason  Lord  Hail- 
sham  gave  for  Churchill’s  loss: 
As  the  consequence  of  a long, 
pent-up  and  deep-seated  revul- 
sion against  the  principles, 
practice  and  membership  of 
the  Conservative  Party”. 

Dave  Lee. 

219  Moston  Lane  East, 
Manchester  M403HY. 

K JEW  Labour  says  that  it 
Iv  will  create  250,000 jobs. 

The  long-term  unemployed 
will  be  required  to  worts  for  £2 
per  hour  for  six  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  will  be  back 
on  the  dole.  Most  people  would 
probably  call  this  “being  on  a 
scheme”  rather  than  "doing  a 
job.  ‘They  might  even  call  it 
"workfare".  If  employers  can 
receive  £60  or  £75  per  week  for 
employing  low- wage  labour, 
they  will  have  an  incentive  to 
sack  their  existing  workers. 
Thus  New  Labour's  plans  may 
actually  increase 
unemployment 
John  Wake. 
ll2Ryecroft 
Harlow.  Essex  CM19  4BJ. 

JAN  Aitken  (An  election  to 
I put  hope  back  on  the  agenda, 
March  20)  asserts  that  “No  one 
has  dared  to  crusade  on  the 
message  that  you  can’t  have 
decent  public  services  if  you 
won’t  pay  for  them”.  If  some- 
one can  fornish  me  with  the 
address  of  Mr  Aitken’s 
cave.  I'll  happily  supply  him 
with  details  of  the  Liberal 
Democrats’  taxation  and 
spending  policies  to  correct 
his  erroneous  observation. 
Frank  Harostwka. 

7 Saint  Aubins  Road, 

Bolton,  Lancs. 


Boos  for  Mrs  Bottomley 


WE  in  theatre  can  recog- 
nise claptrap  when  we  see 
it  It  was  originally  a theatrical 
term  identifying  a shoddy 
piece  of  acting  as  a trap  set  up 
by  the  actor  to  get  a clap.  One 
example  of  it  is  to  raise  one’s 
voice  and  give  a flourish  to 
one’s  cloak  as  one  leaves  the 
stage.  However,  Virginia  Bot- 
tomley's  attempt  (Letters. 
March  20)  to  bring  off  this  trick 
on  her  exit  as  arts  minister 
stretches  the  suspension  of  dis- 
belief beyond  breaking  point 
She  claims  as  a Conserva- 
tive achievement  that  London 
has  more  theatres  than  any 
other  capital  city.  Which  Lon- 
don theatre  opened  with  gov- 
ernment support  during  the 
last  18  years?  Which  suburban 
theatre  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
jected to  almost  unbearable 
strain  in  the  struggle  to  keep 
its  doors  open  and  to  maintain 
its  standards  of  production  and 
the  numbers  of  actors  on  its 
stage?  Which  local  council  has 
not  had  to  decrease  its  support 
for  the  arts  because  of  cuts 


from  central  government? 

Currently  it's  chearsfrom  the 
theatrical  community  for  the 
invigorating  entrance  of 
Labour's  new  arts  policy  and 
well  watch  their  performance 
with  interest,  but  it’s  defi- 
nitely boos  for  the  departing 
Bottomley  . 

FhflipHedley. 

Artistic  Director, 

Theatre  Royal  Stratford  East 
Gerry  Raffles  Square. 

London  E151BN. 

THE  "exciting  achieve- 
ments which  are  taking 
place  in  concert  rooms  and 
theatres  up  and  down  the 
country”  are  happening 
against  great  odds.  Theatres 
have  dosed,  many  others  are 
being  strangled  through  lack  of 
resources,  and  theatre  work- 
ers have  to  make  do  on  a pit- 
tance- Time  for  a change! 
Derek  Martino. 

Council  Member,  Directors' 
Guild  of  Great  Britain, 

15-19  Great  Titchfield  Street. 
London  W1P7FB. 


Oxford’s  own  Albanian  conflict 


I ORD  Dahrendorf  (Letters, 
L-March  20)  gives  a highly- 
inaccurate  account  of  the 
events  leading  to  the  termina- 
tion of  my  senior  associate 
membership  (SAM)  of  St  An- 
tony's College. 

It  is  not  true  to  imply  that  a 
SAM’s  post  is  annual;  some 
remain  at  the  college  for  many 
years.  1 had  been  a SAM  for 
three  years  before  I was 
purged,  and,  prior  to  the  Alba- 
nian elections  and  the  meet- 
ing where  1 criticised  the  EU 
role  in  Dr  Berisha's  “elec- 
tion”. the  warden,  my  spon- 
sor, bad  said  he  was  happy  to 
put  my  name  forward  again. 

It  Is  untrue  to  say  that  St 
Antony’s  SAMs  just  fallow 
their  own  research  paths: 
some  have  been  very  distin- 
guished scholars,  who  play  a 
full  part  in  university  life; 
small  fry  may  play  a smaller 


part  I gave  seminars  on  Alba- 
nia and  Macedonia,  tried  to  as- 
sist PhD  students  working  on 
the  Balkans,  and.  when  news  of 
my  ejection  arrived,  I had  just 
finished  examining  an  M-Ph£L 
thesis  essay  on  Kosovo. 

Lord  Dahrendorf  does  not 
face  the  central  issue  of  aca- 
demic freedom  in  this  dispute. 
My  ejection  was  based  on  the 
last  fellowship  committee 
meeting  of  that  academic  year, 
when  various  material  was 
put  before  It  containing  insult- 
ing and  inaccurate  allegations 
about  my  views  and  activities. 

My  solicitor  has  been  trying 
to  rebut  these  charges  in  nine 
months  of  correspondence 
with  Lord  DahrendorL  with 
little  success  to  date. 

James  Pettifer. 

Ardmore  House, 
LansdownRoad. 

Bath  BAI 5SU. 


Under  threat 

\ A IE  would  like  to  express 
V V our  disappointment  at 
the  imminent  vote  to  admit 
male  fellows  to  St  Hilda’s  Col- 
lege. Oxford  (Letters,  March 
19).  As  students  at  the  only 
remaining  Cambridge  college 

that  kHU  rgfiicfx  tn  admit  male 

fellows  or  students,  we  believe 
that  St  Hilda's  is  beingforced 
to  sacrifice  its  identity  due  to 
the  deplorable  lack  of  female 
representation  in  the  higher 
levels  of  academia. 

Our  experience  at  Newn- 
ham  has  proved  that  an  all- 
female environment  at  college 
level  is  both  supportive  and 
encouraging,  which  is  also 
reflected  In  our  college's  con- 
sistently high  results. 

This  environment  also  en- 
courages many  women  to  con- 
tinue their  studies,  thereby 
increasing  the  number  of 
women  in  high  positions  in 
the  university,  which  can  only 
help  to  reduce  the  dilemma  of 
St  Hilda’s  and  Newnham  In 
years  to  come. 

Joanna  Caseboome. 

Joanna  Brown. 

Newnham  College. 

Sldgwick  Avenue, 

Cambridge  CB3  0DF. 

(READ  with  some  surprise 
I your  article  (Gunmen  rob 
women  on  late-night  Tube 
train,  March  20),  which 
quoted  a spokesman  for  Lon- 
don Underground  stating: 
"This  was  an  isolated 
Incident”. 

On  February  9, 1997,  at 
around  8pm,  I had  my  hand- 
bag taken  at  gunpoint  on  the 
same  line  (Bakerioo)  at  South 
Kenton  station.  Perhaps  they 
mean  by  "isolated"  that  this  is 
how  passengers  are  left  feel- 
ing now  that  guards  and 
station  staff  are  seen  as  a lux- 
ury that  cannot  be  afforded. 

London  Underground 
should  have  the  courage  to  say 
how  funding  cuts  have  left 
criminals  feeling  safe  to  ply 
their  trade,  rather  than  mis- 
leading passengers  with  false 
reassurances- 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


movie  of  The  English  Patient 
to  bring  fresh  interest  to  He- 
rodotus (Film  revives  a clas- 
sic, March  20)  when,  in  fact, 
this  great  historian  figured 
prominently  in  one  of 
Gore  Vidal's  best  novels. 
Creation. 

Frederick  Barker. 

41  BagworthRoad, 

Newbold  Heath, 
Leicestershire  LE9  9NB. 


Family  fare 

JULIA  Nelki  (Letters. 

March  19)  asks  when  will 
there  be  train  carriages  that 
cater  for  parents  travelling 
with  small  children  and 
babies?  I think  we  should  all 
be  asking  why  are  there  no 
facilities  like  this  already? 

On  a recent  trip  to  Sweden, 
myself,  xny  partner  and  our 
small  son  travelled  by  train 
from  the  north  to  the  south  of 
the  country.  To  our  disbelief 
the  train  operated  a “family 
carriage”.  It  not  only  had  a 
self-contained  play  area  for 
children,  but  space  for  park- 
ing prams,  wide  seats,  toilets 
with  baby-changing  units, 
and  a refreshment  trolley  ser- 
vice. We  were  also  offered 
help  at  both  ends  of  our  jour- 
ney with  our  luggage  and 
child’s  buggle. 

Strangely  enough,  breast- 
feeding is  not  a problem  on 
Swedish  trains:  neither  are 
children.  Space  is  provided 
on  every  carriage  for  people 
with  disabilities  os  welL 
From  what  I understand, 
all  train  services  In  Sweden 
offer  these  kind  of  facilities. 
Isn't  it  about  time  we  did 
here? 

Hayley  Trueman. 
62BargeryRoad. 

London  SE62LW. 


A Country  Diaiy 


Actress  stages 
an  appeal 


| N 1989,  thousands  of  actors 
laud  members  of  the  public 
joined  Sam  Wanamaker,  Dame 
Peggy  Ashcroft  Sir  fau  MeKel- 
ku  and  other  luminaries  to 
protest  against  the  destruction 
of  the  remains  of  the  Rose 
Theatre  (Letters.  March  IS), 
People  spent  days  and  nights 
on  Bankskfo  They  fought  to 
save  those  remains.  They  at- 
tracted the  media’s  attention 
and  ted  a public  ontery  against 
the  sboctsightrehra-js  of  English 
Heritage  and  the  developers.  It 
seems  mad  that,  with  English 
Heritage's  decision  to  "bury 
permanently"  the  Globe 
remains,  we  shall  have  to  go 
through  all  that  fiiss  again. 

Keyhole  excavations  of  the 
original  site,  through  the  foun- 
dations of  Anchor  Terrace,  will 
not  harm  the  Globe  remains, 
nor  will  they  damage  the  fabric 
of  Anchor  Terrace,  itself  a 
listed  building,  if  the  excava- 
tions take  place  now,  they  will 
not  delay  the  developers'  work. 

It  is  imperative  that  English 
Heritage  sits  down  with  the 
Globe's  academics,  architects, 
archaeologists  and  actors  and 
begin,  now.  the  discussions 
that  should  have  taken  place 
months  ago.  before  we  reach 
this  sorry  situation. 

The  Globe  Is  already  a thriv- 
ing education  centre  and  a 
hugely -successful  visitor  at- 
traction. (voted  “best  attraction 
in  Europe,  1996").  This  summer 
It  opens  for  business  ns  a living, 
working  theatre.  There  Is  a 
huge  amount  of  public  interest 
in  the  Globe.  Has  English  Heri- 
tage's decision  taken  the  pub- 
lic’s opinions  into  account? 

Some  £12.4  million  of  the 
public's  money  hnsalready 
been  given  to  the  Shakespeare 
Globe  Trust,  to  complete, 
amongst  other  buildings  an  the 
site,  the  Globe  Theatre  itself. 
Yet  we  are  now  being  denied 
the  opportunity  to  find  out  ex- 
actly what  the  Globe  Theatre 
was  like. 

Zoe  Wanamaker. 

Jermyn  Street. 

London  SWi. 

JT  IS  convenient  but  ingen- 
I uous  for  Dr  Walnwr  ight  and 
Lord  Inglewood  (Letters. 

March  15)  to  invoke  the  old 
mantra  of  "safepiarding  the 
remains  of  the  Globe  for  the 
future"  Buried  Information 
respects  no  quango,  for  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  thermody- 
namics and  soil  chemistry- 

The  worst — and  the  best — 
thing  that  can  happen  to  the 
past  is  that  it  Is  discovered. 
Discovery  has  given  this 
country'  museum  stores  and  li- 
brary shelves  fall  of  stodgy 
data. 

Steve  Dickinson. 

174  Rating  Lane, 
BmTtm'-ln-Furness. 

Cumbria  LA139LG. 


MACHYNLLETH:  Purple 
heron,  honey  buzzard,  Tem- 
minck’s  stint,  Sabine's  gull, 
wryneck.  Richard’s  pipit,  sub- 
alpine  warbler.  Isabelline 
shrike,  rosefinch,  yellow- 
throat,  ortolan  bunting— 
what  Is  it  that  these  cure  birds 
have  in  common?  The  answer 
is  that  they  were  all  seen  last 
year  on  Bardsey.  But  perhaps 
you  do  not  know  this  delicious 
Island?  For  a good  view,  you 
need  to  make  your  way  along 
the  North  Wales  peninsula 
until  you  come  up  to  the  final 
exhilarating  headland  high 
above  the  sea.  There,  beyond 
two  miles  of  often  rough 
water,  a formidable  hump  of 
rock  rises  500  feet  above  the 
waves.  Such  is  the  inhospita- 
ble face  that  Bardsey  turns 
towards  the  mainland.  Hap- 
pily, there  Is  more  to  the 
island  than  that  Out  of  sight 
behind  that  high  ridge  there  is 
a benign  lowland,  where  farm- 
ing and  fishing  people  have 
lived  down  the  ages. 

Today,  Bardsey  is  a national 
nature  reserve.  There  are 
houses  let  to  holidaymakers 


and  there  Is  a bird -observa- 
tory. where  you  can  stay  and 
which  Issues  a first-class 
report.  Number 40  details  all 
the  birds  seen  in  1996.  It  also 
gives  full  Information  about 
those  that  were  ringed,  as  well 
as  a mournful  Ust  of  the  fallen 
— I mean  those  killed  by 
crashing  Into  the  lighthouse  at 
night,  commonest  being  red- 
wings and  sedge  warblers.  The 
report  has  learned  papers  on 
blackbirds.  Iceland  redwings 
and  birds  that  winter  on  the 
island.  There  is  a list  of  the 
year’s  butterflies  and  moths 
along  with  two  botanical 
papers,  one  being  a survey  of 
autumn  lady's  tresses,  of 
which  1,5-13  were  counted. 

You  can  get  this  report  by 
sending  £4.50  to  Mrs  L Rich- 
ardson, 33  Dove  ridge  Road, 
Hall  Green,  Birmingham  B28 
OLT;  and  if  you  feel  inspired  to 
sample  the  observatory's 
Simple,  self-catering  accom- 
modation. you  should  write  to 
Mrs  A Normand,  46  Maudlin 
Drive,  Teignmouth.  South 
Devon  TQM  8SB. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


Welcome  to  a land  without  heroes 


Mark  Lawson 


IF  A SURVEY  of  the  centu- 
ry's great  moments  of 
theatre  were  to  be  woo  by 
Newcastle  v Liverpool,  the 
result  would  be  regarded, 
even  by  football  fans,  as  ridic- 
ulous. Yet  the  reverse  equiva- 
lent has  just  occurred.  An 
opinion  poll  commissioned  by 
the  sports  book  publisher  Col- 
lins Harvill  — asking  respon- 
dents to  identify  their  most 
cherished  sporting  memory 
— has  Improbably  been 
topped  by  Torvill  & Dean’s 
gold-medal  routine  to  the 
music  of  Ravel's  Bolero  in  the 
1984  Winter  Olympics. 

More  of  those  questioned 
regarded  this  as  the  apotheo- 
sis of  athleticism  than  any 
other  game  or  contest  Given 
that  Lord  of  the  Rings  was 
discovered  in  an  earlier  sur- 
vey to  be  Britain’s  favourite 
book,  you  just  hold  your 


breath  waiting  for  the  poll  in 
which  Lord  Lloyd-Webber 
comes  out  as  best  composer  of 
the  Millennium. 

For  ice-dancing  is  not  a 
sport  It  Is  a kind  of  slippery 
theatre  or  a non-verbal  Eur- 
ovision Song  Contest  A sport 
depends  on  objective  mea- 
surement of  points  or  speed 
or  distance.  Ice-dancing, 
though  theoretically  competi- 
tive, is  decided  by  a panel  of 
subjective  judges.  Much  has 
been  written  about  the  cur- 
rent crisis  of  refereeing  in 
football;  ice-dancing  is  a per- 
manent crisis  of  refereeing. 

But  Torvill  & Dean  are  not 
the  most  surprising  election 
to  this  sporting  Hall  of  Fame. 
Standing  proudly  at  Number 
Six  is  Paul  Gascoigne's  weep- 
ing fit  at  the  end  of  the  Eng- 
land v Germany  World  Cup 
semi-final  In  1990.  Having 
been  so  strict  about  ice-danc- 
ing, it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  sobbing,  even  before  tbe 
final  whistle  has  blown,  has 
not  generally  been  regarded 
as  a footballing  skill.  Perhaps, 
following  this  poll.  Match  of 
the  Day  should  abandon  its 
old-fashioned  emphasis  on 
goals  and  organise  a Bawl  of 
the  Season  contest 

Tbe  entire  survey  asks  us  to 
reassess  stereotypes  of  the 
British  sporting  enthusiast. 


The  1966  England.  World  Cup 
victory,  usually  regarded  as 
the  motberlode  of  national 
sporting  nostalgia,  does  not 
appear  at  a Ik  in  fact  the  only- 
footballing  memory  featured 
at  all  is  Gazza’s  waterworks. 
After  Torvill  & Dean,  motor 
racing  (the  Nigel  Mansell  and 
Damon  Hill  championship- 
claiming  races)  takes  two  of 
foe  next  three  places.  Only  two 
of  foe  most  popular  choices  — 
fan  Botham’s  ntatch-winnlng 
innings  against  Australia  at 
Headingley  in  1981  and  the 
Steve  Davis-Dennls  Taylor 
snooker  final  of  1365  — repre- 
sent what  most  fans  would 
regard  as  foe  purest  form  of 
sport  direct  competition  be- 
tween two  participants,  with  a 
series  of  unexpected  reversals 
and  recoveries. 

Perhaps  the  most  surpris- 
ing aspect  of  the  survey  is 
that  it  does  not  reinforce  foe 
so-called  baggy-shorts  mental- 
ity — a glorifying  of  the  dis- 
tant past  — which  has  been 
widely  associated  with  Brit- 
ish sports  fans.  But  — where 
misty  invocations  of  Len  Hut- 
ton, Don  Bradman  and  Bobby 
Moore  might  have  been  ex- 
pected — all  of  the  events 
selected  occurred  within  the 
fast  16  years:  the  oldest  is  the 
Botham  innings. 

Indeed,  two  of  the  Top  Ten 


— Damon  Hill’s  Drivers' 
Championship  and  Frankie 
Detorri’s  seven  winners  — 
took  place  as  recently  as  last 
year.  Along  with  those  recent 
surveys  of  television  viewers, 
which  placed  fledgling  sit- 
coms above  foe  greats  of  foe 
past  — and  foe  Waterstones’ 
Books  Of  The  Century  survey, 
which  included  a surprising 
number  of  titles  from  the  90s 

— this  suggests  a general  loss 
of  history  in  British  culture. 
The  relatively  short-term 
timescale  of  the  favourite 
memories  also  makes  the  poi- 
gnant point  that  foe  genera- 
tion with  personal  recall  of  the 
England  World  Cup  victory  or 
a British  victory  at  Wimble- 
don is  simply  dying  out. 

Denied  exposure  in  recent 
decades,  to  much  genuine 
sporting  greatness,  the  Brit- 
ish make  do  with  pseudo- 
sports like  ice-dancing  and 
non-competitive  post-match 
weeping.  Theorists  of  British 
sporting  decline,  who  see  fur- 
ther evidence  of  a cult  of  fail- 
ure and  mediocrity  in  these 
results,  will  be  encouraged  by 
the  news  that  the  section  of 
the  questionnaire  devoted  to 
the  nation's  leading  sporting 
heroes  was  topped  by  Frank 
Bruno,  although  even  his  ad- 
mirers will  concede  that  It’s  a 
good  thing  the  voting  didn't 


go  to  a second  round,  just  in 
case  he  was  knocked  out. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that 
Bruno  was  able  to  win  with  a 
vote  of  only  4 per  cent.  There 
seems  at  the  moment  to  be  no 
sporting  figure  whose  popu- 
larity crosses  sports  or  even 
crosses  regions.  Eric  Can- 
tona. of  Manchester  United, 
scored  heavily  in  the  North- 
west, though  he  scarcely 
makes  a dent  nationally. 
Kevin  Keegan,  late  of  News- 
castle,  scored  well  among 
Geordles,  though  not  else- 
where. This  shortage  of  sport- 
ing heroes  with  universal  ap- 
peal perhaps  has  less  to  do 
with  feet  or  clay  than  bank 
balances  of  platinum.  Almost 
70  per  cent  of  those  ques- 
tioned agreed  with  the  propo- 
sition that  “sportsmen  and 
women  are  paid  far  too 
much",  while  roughly  the 
same  percentage  disagreed 
with  the  suggestion  that 
“Alan  Shearer  is  worth  every 
penny  of  £15  million." 

At  least,  however,  the  gen- 
erations questioned  had  some 
memories  from  which  to 
choose,  a similar  survey  in  10 
years'  time  would  almost  cer- 
tainly find  the  image. bank  de- 
pleted, The  most  melancholy 
finding  of  the  questionnaire 
is  that  89  per  cent  of  respon- 
dents believed  that  major 


sporting  events  should  al- 
ways remain  available  on 
BBC  or  1TV  rather  than 
satellite. 

This  statistic  becomes  par- 
ticularly Interesting  when  set 
aside  the  Later  finding  that  the 
most  popular  newspapers 
among  sporting  enthusiasts 
are  the  Sun  tread  by  30  per 
cent)  and  tbe  News  of  the 
World  (also  ;tu  per  rent).  In 
Murdoch  inn  cross-promotion, 
these  two  titles  have  relent- 
lessly pressed  the  virtues  of 
Sky’s  satellite  sports  coverage 
in  both  editorial  and  advertis- 
ing material,  and  often  with 
no  obvious  fine  between  them. 

That  the  papers’  reader- 
ships scent  to  have  been 
wholly  mkxjflvlnced  by  these 
testimonies  to  the  virtues  of 
satellite  sport  suggests  that 
assumptions  about  the  Impact 
of  tabloid  propaganda  may 
have  to  be  revised.  Alterna- 
tively, the  readers'  dream  of 
freely. available  sport  might 
be  regarded  as  nulvr  • w.the 
shift  towards  satellite  cover- 
age can  clearly  not  be 
resisted.  If.  In  fhc  2097  poll  of 
favourite  spurting  moments, 
the  victory  the  British  la- 
crosse team  in  the  Eurapeun 
Cup  is  up  lliere  with  TorvtH  & 
Dean,  you  will  he  able  to  tell 
that  those  questioned  have 
been  watching  the  BBC. 
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Hugo  Young  argues  that  the  Prime  Minister’s  approach  to  the 

rS«^»UnStK°nlf 1 canda!  has  been  essentially  frivolous. 

1 ^son  believes  parliament  cannot  regulate  itself 
and  calls  for  an  independent  commission  against  corruption 

Is  integrity  also 

junk,  Mr  Major? 

AaJ’SL^S,^  ^£^,£5Lgffl  tat  il  ^Pri^MSrtetert  office  There  might  be  much  ccufle 
which  is  nowS  .^oat  Downey-  siaa'  readily  exploitable  by  the 

and-a-half  vears  ^ ^ sta^  This  government  does  not  op-  sharks  and  jackals.  The  corn- 

old.  the  Go??™-  ara^_.with  RoDs-Royce  mittee  of  select  procedures,  as 
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Nolan  Committee,  that  has  tax  avoidance  on  the  side,  he 
been  Its  stance  throughout  the  broke  cover  yesterday  only  to 
Hamilton,  affair.  The  persistent  supply  a flailing  whinny  about 
tendency  to  reject  all  charges  the  Prime  Minister’s  inno- 
against  Hamilton  et  al,  implicit  cence  in  the  matter  — as  if  that 


or  sometimes  (as  with  Mr  Por- 
tillo. even  at  the  eleventh 


is  what  matters  to  the  voters  oT 
BeaconsBeld,  who  are  now 


AT  every  stage  of 
the  sleaze  story, 
which  is  now  twp- 
and-a-half  years 
old.  the  Govern- 
ment has  found  some  kind  of 
answer  to  the  pressing  ques- 
tion of  the  moment.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  case  of  David 
Willetts,  the  former  whip  who  ' 
committed  to  paper  his  in- 
volvement in  manipulating  an 
early  phase  of  the  Neil  Hamil- 
ton investigation.  Willetts  was 
canght  bang  to  rights,  and  sub- 
sequently resigned.  But  a talk- 
out  was  assembled,  and  it 
toured  the  studios  in  the 
mouth  of  the  deputy  prime 
minister:  Willetts  was  inexpe- 
rienced. the  whips  worked  in 
mysterious  ways,  the  commit- 
tee couldn't  be  nobbled,  and  so 


forth.  It  was  thin  stuff,  but  it 
was  damage  limitation. 

Tfoe  feature  of  the  Anal  stage, 
this  week's  appropriately  ter- 
minal fiasco  over  the  Downey 
report,  is  that  no  such  effort 
has  been  made.  Asked  to  ex- 
plain why  Parliament  has  been 
prorogued  nine  working  days 
before  its  dissolution,  a larger 
gap  than  any  time  this  cen- 
tury, ministers  simply  ignore 
the  question.  They  cant  even 
dredge  up  some  mumbo-jumbo 
to  throw  in  our  eyes.  There  it 
sits,  an  unexplained  diawn  of 1 
wasted  public  time,  in  which 
progress  could  have  been 
made  to  expedite  completion  of 
Sir  Gordon  Downey's  work. 

Possibly  the  explanation  jjg 
simple.  Maybe,  in  the  flurry  of 
the'  election  annmiwiwnpnt 


hour;  explicit,  masqueraded  as  about  to  enjoy  their  five-yearly 
| the  need  to  protect  the  inno-  window  as  the  people  who , 
cent  The  detennination  to  briefly  matter  most  to  him.  i 
blackguard  Mohamed  Al  Even  now.  Smith  believes  he 
Payed  and  the  Guardian  was  did  nothing  wrong.  He  still 
undeflected  by  the  fact  that  one  appears  unmoved  by  the  prop- 
af  the  accused,  Tim  Smith  MP,  osition  that  there  was  some 
had  already  confessed  to  the  discrepancy,  some  gulf  of  de- 
charge, and  has  now  tripled  cency,  between  the  bribes  he 
the  amount  of  money  be  says  took  in  the  1960s  and  his  place- 
he  took  for  asking  questions,  mem,  with  the  assistance  of 
thereby  confirming  everything  the  whips  and  the  rest  of  the 
Mr  Al  Fayed  said  about  him.  governing  apparatus,  mi  the 
and  placing  at  least  a presump-  Public  Accounts  Committee.  “F 
tion  of  accuracy  round  the  rest  genuinely  believed,  and  still 
of  what  Fayed  has  said  about  believe,  that  at  the  time  I was 


Time  to 
give  a 
damn 


the  Prime  Minister's  office 
simply  forgot  about  Downey. 

This  government  does  not  op- 
erate with  such  Rolls-Royce 
precision  as  to  totally  exclude 
the  possibility  of  a cock-up. 
But  I don’t  believe  it  A lot  of 
party  functionaries  are  paid  to  I 
think  about  every  detail  of  po- 
litical management  never 

more  acutely  than  before  an 
. election  which  has  been  called 
after  lengthier  deliberation 
than  any  in  recent  timw»  ft  is 
unimaginable  that  nobody 
remembered  Downey,  or  was 
not  intimately  alert  to  the  pro- 
gress he  was  making 
The  fear,  I hazard,  was  not 
so  much  that  Downey  might 
find  dearly  against  a bunch  of 
Tory  MPs,  but  that  he  might 
not  exonerate  them  entirely. 


There  might  be  much  confu- 
sion, readily  exploitable  by  the 
sharks  and  jackals.  The  com- 
mittee of  select  procedures,  as 
John  Prescott  charmingly 
spoonerlsed  it  the  other  day, 
would  want  to  have  its  say 
after  Downey  had  reported.  A 
mighty,  imwmhviiiBMfi  public 
mess  loomed.  To  arrange  for  it 
to  be  postponed  was  a tight 
call,  because  Mr  Major  had 
promised  to  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  get  a verdict  before  the 
election.  But  a postponement  1 
induced  by  early  prorogation 
seemed,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances. the  better  course. 

To  me,  this  is  not  proof  of 
the  Government’s  turpitude  so 
much  as  yet  more  evidence  of 
its  Incorrigible,  disdain  fill  fri- 
volity. After  appointing  the 


cash  for  questions. 

Ministers'  stance  has  been  to 
defame  the  accusers  rather 


acting  in  the  public  interest.'' 
he  told  Downey  last  month. 
What  is  a quick  prorogation,  to 


than  confront  the  accused.  The  the  party  that  harbours  within 
accused,  dfter  all.  were  In  a It  the  morality  of  the  imbecile? 
grey  area;  there  were  misun-  Parliament  doesn't  reed  to 


Martin  Kettle 


grey  area;  there  were  misun-  Parliament  doesn’t  need  to  EFORE  this  election 

derstandings;  the  norms  be  sitting  for  some  of  the  scan-  campaign  goes  much 

changed  over  the  years;  setting  dais  that  Downey  has  un-  HMFfurther,  1 think  that 
up  Nolan,  in  any  case,  dis-  earthed  to  be  minimally  recti-  three  fashionable  stances 
charged  the  prime  minister's  Bed.  Parliament  doesn't  need  about  It  should  be  challenged 


charged  the  prime  minister's  Bed.  Parliament  doesn't  need  about  It  should  be  challenged 
responsibilities.  Such  was  the  to  be  sitting  for  Mr  Smith  and  and  exposed  for  the  lazy  poses 
attitude  evinced  in  many  sig-  Mr  Hamilton  10  declare  that  that  they  are.  The  first  of 
nals  the  Government  gave.  En-  they  do  not  have  the  effrontery  these  is  the  belief  that  this 
tirely  of  a piece  with  this  was  to  try  and  return  there.  The  general  election  is  not  impor- 


responsi  bill  ties.  Such  was  the  to  be  sitting  for  Mr  Smith  and 
attitude  evinced  in  many  sig-  Mr  Hamilton  10  declare  that 


tirely  of  a piece  with  this  was  to  try  and  return  there.  The 
Thursday’s  screaming  indigna-  Speaker  doesn’t  need  to  be  in 
tion  that  the  only  reason  any-  her  chair  for  the  Prime  Minis- 
ane  was  fussed  about  these  ter  to  tell  them  that's  what 
sordid  dealings  was  because  they  should  do.  But  first  he 


some  good  unemployment  fig- 
ures needed  to  be  covered  up. 


must  see  that  this  is  not  some 
party  game.  Hie  institution 


The  apogee  of  this  mind-set  can  he  prorogued,  but  its  integ 


is  the  behaviour  of  Tim  Smith. 
Exposed  as  confessing  to  an 


rity  is  not  for  dissolving.  Or  is 
that,  as  Major  said  yesterday. 


£18,000  pay-off  with  shadowy  | “total  and  complete  Junk"? 


The  sleuths 
of  sleaze 


THE  Opposition  must 
oiter  this  election  with 
a new  promise:  to  abol- 
ish Sir  Gordon  Dow- 
ney. The  lesson  of  the  last  few 
days  is  that  Parliament  cannot 
be  trusted  to  regulate  itself. 
and  that  the  only  satisfactory 
method  of  combating  corrup- 
tion in  public  life  is  for  the 
machinery  which  advanced 
Commonwealth  legislatures 
have  already  put  in  place.  This 
takes  the  form  of  a permanent 
independent  commission 
against  corruption,  headed  by 
a judge  and  staffed  by  full-time 
investigators,  whose  work  is 
not  subject  either  to  the  vaga- 
ries of  parliamentary  proroga- 
tions or  to  in-built  Govern- 
ment majorities  on  the 
Standards  and  Privileges 
Committee. 

. Sir  Gordon  was  the  brain- 
child of  the  Nolan  Committee, 
the  minds  and  the  bottoms  of 
whose  members  were  firmly 
set  in  the  green  leather  arm- 
chairs of  Hie  Westminster  dub. 
MPs  should  regulate  them- 
selves, it  concluded,  for  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  that  “MPs 
standards  have  always  been 
regulated  because  Parliament 
Is  our  supreme  institution.'’ 
One  might  ask,  so  what?  By 
what  arcane  logic  Is  a demo- 
cratic institution,  “supreme" 
in  the  seise  that  it  makes  laws, 
incapable  of  having  an  inde- 
pendent judge  decide  whether 
its  own  members  are  breaking 
them?  Having  anchored  itself 
to  this  flawed  premise,  Nolan 
.entrusted  its  splendid  new 
code  of  conduct  to  a part-time 
parliamentary  commissioner, 
a retired  civfl  servant,  assisted 
by  one  counsel  and  a secre- 
tary. Before  they  could  begin, 
their  procedure  required  a 
"complainant",  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  formulating  charges 
and  collecting  evidence.  This 
task  was  reluctantly  under- 
taken by  The  Guardian  on  the 
basis  that  if  it  did  not  do  it, 
thm  _no  one  ri  w would.  This 
procedure  is  insupportable: 
the  body  should  run  its  own 
investigation  into  any  credible 
evidence  of  corruption,  and 
not  be  reliant  upon  a private 
prosecutor. 

The  evidence  was  heard  in 


secret  This  was  a mistake 
Secrecy  is  entirely  appropriate 
at  a preliminary  stage,  when 
frivolous  or  merely  scandalous 
accusations  need  to  be  filtered 
out  But  once  there  is  a case  to 
answer,  the  answers  should  be 
given  at  public  hearings.  Pub- 
licity Is  the  surest  safeguard 
against  peijury.  It  “keeps  the 
judge,  while  trying,  under 
trial";  it  should  hold  no  terrors 
for  public  figures.  If  sitting 
MPs  confess  to  taking  bribes  or 
not  paying  taxes,  why  should 
their  electorate  not  hear  this 
immediately,  and  from  their 
own  mouths?  Confidentiality 
is  all  very  well,  Sir  Gordon, 
but  the  law  is  that  there  can  be 
no  confidence  in  iniquity. 

The  Nolan  self-regulatory 
procedure  becomes  curiouser 
and  curiouser.  The  commis- 
sioner malms  “recommenda- 
tions”, but  then  the  whole  mat- 
ter may  be  reheard  (or 
relitigated)  in  front  of  the  Stan- : 
dards  Committee  where  parti-, 
san  MPs  sit  as  a kind  of  jury. 
Such  “trials’’  could  go  on  for 
weeks  or  months. 

What  is  truly  incredible  is 
that  the  whole  pack  of  cards 
collapses  when  an  election  is 
called,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  new  Parliament  will  lack 
jurisdiction  over  any  MP  who 
is  not  re-elected.  Thus  any 
complaints  against  Sir  Michael 
GryDs  cannot  now  he  pursued, 
because  be  is  not  standing 
again,  and  the  electors  of  Tat- 
ton  may  yet  put  Neil  Hamilton 
beyond  the  powers  of  Black 
Rod  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
not  re-electing  him. 

No  one  can  doubt  Sir  Gor- 
don’s dedication  but  he  is  afar 
cry  from  a judicial  commission 
staffed  by  lawyers  and  accoun- 
tants. which  bears  evidence  in 
public  from  witnesses  who  can 
he  jailed  for  peijury  and  hands 
down  a reasoned  report 
released  the  moment  it  is  com- 
pleted. The  problem  is  that  we 
are  beguiled  by  our  history. 
We  ding  pathetically  to  the 
notion  that  we  have  the  least 
corrupt  Parliament  in  the 
world,  a mantra  chanted  edited 
riaHy  by  tire  Daily  Telegraph 
and  endorsed  by  Nolan,  citing 
this  smug  statement  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Ac- 


CO3^0JUuC^-^rt‘ 


counts  Comipitee.  a leading 
member  of  which  was  Tim 
Smith  MP:  "We  are  extraordi- 
narily fortunate  — there  are, 
what,  184  countries  in  the  UN. 
The  number  of  them  which 
have  standards  approaching 
ours  are  just  a handfliL  We  are 
a rare  exception . . 

I am  not  sure  how  many 
countries  could  be  led  by  a 
Prime  Minister  who  is  told  by 
his  cabinet  secretary  that  one 


cf  bis  MPs  confessed  to  receiv- 
ing £25,000  in  undeclared  and 
unreceipted  cash  from  a busi- 
nessman in  whose  cause  he 
was  active  in  Parliament,  and 
does  not  th^nic  that  this  fact 
might  be  worth  mentioning  to 
a Law  Officer. 

Nolan  established  that  more 
than  two  thirds  of  our  MPs  . 
receive  payments  from  third 
parties  despite  receiving  safer  I 
ries  three  times  the  annual  | 


wage  and  perquisites  of  the 
kind  which  most  citizens  can 
only  dream  about  Thirty  per 
cent  of  MPs  accept  some  pay- 
ment for  their  Parliamentary 
services.  They  describe  these 
as  “consultancy  fees”  although 
others  might  more  bluntly  call 
them  bribes. 

It  will  no  longer  do  for  oppo- , 
sltlon  parties  to  pontificate 
about  “Tory  sleaze”.  What  is  1 
required  is  a clear  promise  to  1 


establish  an  Independent  Com- 
mission against  Corruption. 
At  the  very  least  they  must 
promise  to  end  the  system 
where  MPs  are  laws  unto 
themselves,  and  Judges  in  their 
own  cause.  1 

Gecrtfrey  Robertson  QC  acted  for 
the  Guardian  in  the  Greer/ 
Hamilton  libel  action  and  in 
relation  to  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioner 


To  the  Finland 
bus  station 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


Helsinki  where  Bin 
Clinton  and  Boris 
Yeltsin  have  been 
meeting,  prides  itself 
on  its  command  of  the  new 
technologies.  The  government 
is  training  a fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation In  the  Interart,  and 
users  in  the  capital  can  stroll 
through  a virtual  Helsinki  cre- 
ated especially  for  them. 

But  Helsinki  is  not  so  post- 
modern as  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  real  central  bus 
station  buildings  used  to 
.house  real  Russian  cavalry  or 
that  one  of  the  city's  most 
handsome  hotels  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Allied 
Control  Commission,  where 
Russians  and  British  strug- 
gled for  influence  over  the , 


country's  future  after  the 
second  world  war.  Finland  is 
an- appropriate  background  to 
the  summit  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  American  leaders, 
because  it  is  a microcosm  of 
the  Russian  imperial  experi- 
ence. In  Finland,  Russia  tried 
both  conciliation  and  Russifi- 
cation in  its  attempt  to  incor- 
porate the  country.  When  Fin- 
land did,  nevertheless,  become 
Independent  Russia  tried  by 
force  to  re-incorporate  It. 
Then,  after  the  last  war,  Rus- 
sia tried  to  intimidate  Finland 
into  puppet  status.  This  was 
something  it  only  ever  half 
achieved  and  which  was 
sloughed  off  in  the  wake  of  the 

Gorbachev  revolution. 

Finland  stands  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  failure  of  Russia  to 
fURy  learn  the  lessons  of  that 
history-  Boris  Yeltsin,  for 
instance,  said  a few  days  ago 
that  Finland  ought  not  to  con- 
I sider  joining  Nato-  As  h hap- 
pens, Finland  has  decided  that 
Its  best  option  is  to  stay  outar 
Nato.  not  excluding  reconsid- 
eration at  some  future  date 
and  to  argue  for  a concept  of 
Northern  security  which  will 
fold  the  vulnerable  Baltic 


states  into  the  stronger  posi- 
tions of  Finland  and  Sweden. 
Yet  Russia  makes  noises 

which  suggest  it  believes  it 
has  a right  of  oversight  over 
Finnish  foreign  policy. 

But  the  attitude  to  Finland 
is  . gentle  compared  to  that  on 

the  Baltic  states  or  the 
Ukraine.  Sergei  Rogov,  one  of 
Russia’s  foreign  policy  ex- 
perts, writes  of  the  “nascent 
trend  for  reintegration  of  the 
post-Soviet  fends  ...  It  ap- 
pears,” he  says,  “that  this 
trend  worries  Washington,  as 
the  appearance  of  a powerful 
state  in  the  heart  of  Eurasia 
does  not  fit  the  structure  of  a 
monopolar  world  ...  conse- 
quently the  US  has  been  at- 
tempting to  halt  this  process, 
as  seen  in  its  policy  toward 
Ukraine.”  Without  discount- 
ing America’s  imperial 
reflexes,  which  are  real,  it  is 
hard  to  know  where  to  begin 
with  such  wrong-headed  state- 
ments. It  must  be  news  to 
most  Ukrainians  that  there  Is 
a “nasceit  trend  for  reintegra- 
tion" on  their  side  of  the  bor- 
der, with  the  exception  of 
heavily  Russian  areas  in  the 
east  One  might  to  stop  to  con- 


template, in  amazement  the 
assumption  that  Moscow  has 
a unchallengeable  right  to  say 
what  any  other  governments 
and  countries  ought  or  ought 
not  to  do.  Because  certain 
countries  were  in  or  attached 
to  the  Soviet  empire  it  is  as- 
sumed they  ought  to  be  no-go 
areas,  and,  worse,  that  they 
have  no  right  to  their  own 
decisions. 

It  is  as  if  Britain  were  to  lay 
down  that  Eire  had  no  right  to 
make  connections  with  other 
nations  on  the  ground  that,  in 
thru*,  that  country  would  “nat- 
urally” re-enter  the  United 

Kingdom.  It  is  true  that  West- 
ern powers  live  in  a very  in- 
ternationalised world,  and 
have  become  used  to  pursuing 
their  interests  in  a muted 

way.  But,  even  for  America. 

the  time  when  foreign  policy 
was  made  partly  by  assertion 
and  threat  is  largely  gone. 
This  is  not  to  deny  that 
countries  have  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  their 
neighbours,  and  the  larger  the 
neighbour,  the  more  attention 
has  to  be  paid.  It  was  Fin- 
land’s Marshal  Mannerheim 
who  said  that,  “Whatever  hap- 
pens to  Russia,  she  win  al- 
ways be  a great  power  for  us.” 
Nor  is  it  to  deny  that  in  the 
Americas,  the  United  States 
stm  has  a backyard  policy 
coloured  by  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine and  best  exemplified  by 
the  vindictive  attitude  to 
Cuba.  But  it  is  eroding,  and  it 
is  not  of  the  same  order  as  that 
which  it  seems  Russia  would 
cultivate  if  it  had  the  power. 

In  his  new  book,  Russia. 
People  And  Empire,  Geoffrey 
pocking  argues  that  Russia's 
attitude  to  empire  has  been 


uniquely  damaging  to  the  Rus- 
sian nation.  The  nation,  he 
suggests,  has  been  denied  a 
normal  development  by  the  de- 
mands of  imperialism.  The 
physical  demands,  for  a power- 
ful military  and  a service  no- 
bility, sapped  Russia's 
resources  and  distorted  its 
class  system.  The  ideological 
demands  reinforced  autocracy 
in  Russian  lands  because  there 
was  no  other  way  to  rule  the 
non-Russian  fends,  and  the- 
two  ways  of  ruling  could  not  be 
divorced.  He  quotes  a Russian 
scholar's  view  that  “Rus*  was 
the  victim  of  Rossua." 


SO  much  of  Russian 
thinking  about  foreign 
affairs  seems  to  con- 
verge around  the  idea 

that  there  is  a conspiracy  to 

prevent  Russia  resinning  its 
great  power  status  and  to  halt 
the  “natural"  restoration  of 
the  Russian  imperial  complex 
in  some  form.  White  Russians 
might  soon  take  such  a deci- 
sion and  it  might  conceivably 
happen  that  at  some  future 
point  the  Ukraine  would  again 
want  a closer  relationship  with 
Russia.  Or  It  might  not  The 
central  Asian  states  might 
make  such  moves  out  of  weak- 
ness. but  not  out  of  inclination. 
But  the  Baltic  states  are  never 
likely  to  make  such  a decision, 
and  no  east  European  state, 
even  Serbia  in  its  extremity, 
shows  signs  of  wanting  to 
resume  bid  Soviet  connections. 

Remember  Gorbachev's 
hurt  and  perplexity  when  he 
found  that  reform  was  not 
enough  for  the  Balts,  the  Cau- 
casian nations,  and  even  the 
Ukrainians.  Yeltsin  won 
power  by  recognising  the  real- 


ity which  Gorbachev  could 
not  understand,  but  be  still 
brings  this  imperial  neurosis 
with  him  to  Helsinki.  That 
neurosis  makes  it  difficult  for 
Russia  to  accept  that  Nato  is  1 
not  just  a defensive  alliance 
but  is  becoming  a military 
condominium  for  a wide  vari- 
ety of  purposes.  Of  course, 
those  who  wish  to  join  it  want 
to  do  so  above  all  because  they 
want  to  make  permanent  their 
separation  from  Russia  and  its 
purposes.  This  is  even  more 
difficult  for  Russia  to  accept. 

Is  there  a "right  to  be 
greaf7  Russia  is  not  alone, 
but  it  is  extreme  in  claiming 
this  right  What  Russia  wants 
is  an  agreement  that  it  can 
control  the  destinies  of  other 
nations;  an  agreement  which 
reflects  not  its  present  weak- 
ness but  its  past  and.  it  hopes, 
its  future  power. 

There  was  thus  no  expecta- 
tion that  the  US  and  Russia 
would  agree  anything  conclu- 
sive at  Helsinki  on  the  central 
issues.  The  arms  agreements 
are  welcome.  But  the  struggle 
will  go  on  for  a long  time,  far 
longer  than  the  three  months 
between  now  and  the  Nato 
summit  and  longer  than  the 
years  before  and  after  the  first 
new  members  come  in.  It  will 
be  in  part  a struggle  over  the 
nations  excluded  from  that 
first  wave,  who  will  be  a prob- 
lem for  Western  countries 
under  constant  pressure  to 
concede  that  they  cannot  join 
Nato  or  other  organisations. 
But  they  will  also  be  a prob- 
lem for  Russia,  as  a zone  in 
which  it  can  make  or  break  its 
relationship  with  the  West,  a 
West  it  needs  for  economic,  se- 
curity and  moral  reasons. 


general  election  is  not  impor- 
tant. The  second  is  the  view 
that  it  is  boring.  And  the 
third  is  the  notion  that  voters, 
and  young  voters  In  particu- 
lar. should  be  In  some  sense 
commended  for  their  indiffer- 
ence to  the  political  process. 

All  three  stances  are  wide- 
spread. and  all  are  easy  to 
adopt,  which  is  part  of  the 
reason  why  they  are  wide- 
spread. Of  the  three,  the  claim 
that  the  1997  general  election 
is  not  important  is  in  every 
way  the  least  defensible.  Un- 
less you  believe  that  nothing 
ever  matters  at  all.  then  it 
ought  to  be  clear  that  the 
election  offers  this  country  n 
genuine  choice  about  its 
future  prospects.  For  the  lost 
18  years,  Britain  has  been  the 
object  of  an  ideologically 
driven  economic,  social  and 
political  experiment  which 
has  challenged,  and  to  some 
extent  displaced,  almost 
every  aspect  of  life  and 
thought  in  this  country. 

Living  in  the  midst  of  it,  it 
may  sometimes  be  difficult  to 
see  quite  how  much  has 
changed.  It  may  even  be  hard 
to  appreciate  the  extent  to 
which  that  project  has  failed, 
even  in  its  own  terms,  let 
alone  in  liberal  or  socialist 
terms.  But  what  ought  to  be 
clear  is  that  the  re-election  of 
the  Conservatives  would  pre- 
clude even  the  option  of  deal- 
ing with  any  of  its  conse- 
quences, whereas  the  election 
of  a Labour  government 
would,  at  the  very  least,  an- 
nounce the  possibility  of 
change,  and  in  practice  allow 
much  more  than  that 

This  doesn't  mean  that  a 
Labour  government  will  do 
everything  that  it  should. 
Few  supporters  of  change  are 
without  their  doubts  on  that 
score.  But  without  such  a gov- 
ernment in  the  first  place,  no 
form  of  progressive  recon- 
struction is  even  on  the  pub- 
lic agenda.  If  that  Is  not  a 
fundamental  cleavage  be- 
tween the  basic  choice  on 
offer  on  May  1,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  the  meaning  of  such 
words. 

And  that  is  without  raising 
any  of  the  dozens  of  detailed 
differences  on  important 
questions  on  everything  from 
constitutional  reform  to  the 
welfare  state.  Of  course,  there 
are  convergences  between  the 
two  parties,  far  more  than 
many  of  us  would  like,  some 
of  them  needless  and  others 
plain  indefensible.  I don’t  dis- 


pute those  problems  at  alL 
and  1 understand  the  reasons 
why  some  Labour  supporters 
may  even  be  driven  to  vote 
for  other  opposition  parties  as 
a result  But  it  Is  simply  not 
serious  to  say,  even  in  those 
circumstances,  that  the 
choice  between  Conservative 
and  Labour  on  May  l is  not 
an  epochal  one.  Every  time 
you  hear  anyone  say  'They’re 
all  the  same"  it  is  your  moral 
duty  to  reply  that  they  are 
not. 

What  about  the  charge  that 
the  election  Is  boring?  This 
charge  is  connected,  I think, 
with  the  self-deluding  pre- 
tence that  the  election  Is  not 
Important  The  problem  is  not 
that  the  parties  are  playing 
safe,  though  in  some  respects 
they  are,  or  that  they  have 
nothing  to  say.  which  on 
some  issues  Is  sadly  true.  The 
problem  is  not  that  individual 
politicians  are  boring  people, 
even  if  some  of  them  have  a 
way  to  make  you  find  almost 
anything  else  more  attractive. 

In  the  end.  the  problem 
does  not  lie  in  the  resonance 
of  the  issues,  the  way  the 
arguments  are  conducted,  the 
content  and  scope  of  the  poli- 
cies or  the  style  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  politicians.  The 
problem  lies  in  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  ignorant,  selfish, 
hedonistic  culture  that  is  In 
some  ways  the  direct  and  in- 
tended product  of  the  Tory, 
and  certainly  the  Murdoch, 
years.  It  isn’t  that  the  election 
is  boring,  it  is  that  too  many 
people  are  too  easily  bored  by 
anything.  Politics,  in  this 
respect,  is  like  everything 
else  in  the  Information  and 
entertainment  overloaded 
culture  in  which  we  live. 
People  find  the  election  bor- 
ing in  the  same  way  that 
people  find  Shakespeare  bor- 
ing. or  Mozart  boring,  or  nu- 
clear physics  boring.  Yet 
Shakespeare  and  Mozart  and 
nuclear  physics  are  not  bor- 
ing at  all.  And  nor  is  the 
election. 

THIS  leads  to  the  third 
lazy  stance.  It  is  a fact 
that  people  as  a whole 
have  less  respect  for  the  polit- 
ical system  than  they  did  in 
the  past  (hardly  surprisingly 
in  view  of  this  week's  rerela- 
tions), and  it  is  also  a fact  that 
young  people  are  particularly 
alienated  from  it.  But  instead 
of  asking  ourselves  what  we 
should  do  to  reverse  these 
trends,  too  many  commenta- 
tors and  politicians  kowtow 
to  them,  and  even  celebrate 
them  as  if  these  alienated  vot- 
ers had  discovered  some 
higher  truth  about  public 
affairs. 

I accept  that  young  people 
care  about  the  environment 
and  animal  rights  and  all  that 
stuff  and  1 absolutely  accept 
that  these  things  are  impor- 
tant But  so  is  social  security 
spending,  so  is  the  single  cur- 
rency, so  is  fear  of  crime,  so  is 
long-term  unemployment, 
and  so  are  101  other  argu- 
ments with  which  so  many  of 
these  voters  claim  to  be  disil- 
lusioned. The  system  — that 
conveniently  easy,  all-em- 
bracing excuse  — may  Indeed 
fail  to  take  these  alternative 
issues  seriously  enough.  But 
that  does  not  excuse  the 
gormless  indifference 
towards  the  system  which 
sometimes  masquerades  as 
something  more  admirable 
than  it  really  is.  Of  course,  it 
Is  disturbing  that  young 
people  are  ignorant  about  and 
alienated  from  politics  to  the 
extent  that  they  are.  But  we 
should  not  revel  in  that  igno- 
rance and  alienation.  We 
should  fight  it 
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As  in  politics  so  in 
business  an  era 
seems  to  be  ending. 
Roger  Cowe 
on  Lord  Hanson, 
exponent  of  the 
creed  of  greed 

THERE  is  no  better 
business  metaphor 
for  the  Conserva- 
tive era  which  now 
appears  to  be  draw- 
ing to  a close  than  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Hanson. 

The  conglomerate  that  once 
kept  directors  of  every  under- 
performing Anglo-American 
company  awake  at  night  has 
now  broken  itself  up  to  avoid 
anybody  else  doing  the  job. 

Lord  Hanson  and  his  deal- 
making partner.  Lord  White, 
won  their  first  significant 
takeover  battle  in  1979,  the 
year  Margaret  Thatcher 
swept  to  power.  In  1987.  after 
her  third  election  victory, 
Hanson  seemed  as  invincible 
as  she  did. 

Their  power  waned,  in  tan- 
dem. just  as  it  had  grown,  and 
in  1990,  when  John  Major  took 
over  in  Downing  Street.  Han- 
son met  its  match  in  ICI.  On 
Tuesday,  as  Mr  Major  pre- 


pares to  go  forlornly  to  the 
country.  Lord  Hanson  win  say 
farewell  to  his  loyal  but  disap- 
pointed shareholders  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  before  he 
steps  down  as  chairman. 

The  dynamic  duo  of  James 
Hanson  and  Gordon  White 
owed  Little  directly  to  Mrs 
Thatcher  except  their  peer- 
ages and  the  cash  her  tax  cuts 
allowed  them  to  keep.  Unlike 
other  of  her  business  favour- 
ites, such  as  Lord  King,  they 
were  not  beneficiaries  of  pri- 
vatisation (until  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Eastern  Electicity 
towards  the  end  of  the  era). 

But  while  the  mavericks 
from  Yorkshire  owed  little  di- 
rectly to  the  Iron  Lady  from 
Lincolnshire,  their  charge  up 
the  business  league  table 
owed  everything  to  the  free- 
wheeling, superficial,  selfish, 
money-minded  spirit  of  the 
1980s.  That  morality  was 
summed  up  in  the  “greed  is 
good”  motto  of  the  fictional 
Gordon  Gekko,  the  king  of  the 
Wall  Street  movie,  which  fea- 
tured a character  based  on 
Gordon  White.  It  lay  behind 
Hanson  and  White's  approach 
to  business,  as  a game  of  Mo- 
nopoly, moving  counters  on  a 
board  with  no  regard  to  the 
real  businesses,  nor  the  real 
people  thrown  out  of  work  by 
their  distant  decisions. 

Above  all,  the  money-based 
morality  underpinned  their 
takeovers,  encouraging  share- 
holders to  take  Hanson’s 
money  and  run  rather  than 
exercise  the  responsibility  of 
owners. 

James  Hanson  was  not  des- 
tined to  be  a big  businessman. 
He  was  happiest  being  a play- 
boy and  was  famously  en- 
gaged to  Audrey  Hepburn  for 
one  day  short  of  a year.  But 
after  she  broke  off  the  engage- 
ment and  relationships  with 
other  actresses  came  to  noth- 
ing he  settled  into  married 
life  with  a quiet  American 


divorcee.  He  also  settled  into 
a humdrum  business  life,  as  a 
director  of  a Lancashire  car 
distributor,  Tfllotson’s. 

Gordon  White,  who  had  in- 
troduced him  to  the  models, 
changed  all  that  by  Introduc- 
ing him  to  the  financial  skills 
of  his  friend  Jim  Slater. 

Through  the  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  Hanson  and  White  pur- 
sued the  Slater  prescription  of 
financially-driven  business. 
Slater  was  brought  down  by 
the  property  and  fringe-bank- 
ing crash  of  1973,  but  they  sur- 
vived through  a mixture  of 
good  luck  and  good  judgment 
The  greatest  stroke  of  luck 
was  White's  disillusionment 
with  Britain  after  various 
brushes  with  the  Monopolies 
Commissioa  and  the  U-turn  of 
Edward  Heath's  government, 
which  had  returned  to  the 
familiar  consensual,  interven- 
tionist mode.  White  went  to 
the  US.  where  he  achieved  the 
two  or  three  takeovers  which 
continued  to  escape  the  group 
in  the  UK 

By  the  end  of  the  1970s, 


then,  James  Hanson  and  Han- 
son Trust,  which  he  chaired, 
were  beginning  to  be  noticed. 
They  were  survivors.  They 
had  interests  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  before  US  diver- 
sification was  fashionable, 
and  Sir  James  (as  he  became 
in  1976)  worked  hard  at  build- 
ing his  and  the  company’s 
image.  But  in  1978  the  group 
had  only  one  hostile  takeover 
under  its  belt.  The  idea  that 
this  company  could  become 
an  invincible  exponent  of 
thrusting  Thatcherism  would 
have  seemed  as  ridiculous 
then  as  was  the  notion  of  sell- 
ing off  the  country’s  gas,  elec- 
tricity and  water  suppliers. 

That  began  to  change  with  a 
nondescript  little  conglomer- 
ate called  Lindustries,  which 
paid  the  price  lor  poor  profit 
performance,  a shambolic 
boardroom  and  the  absence  of 
friends  in  the  City.  Lindus- 
tries fell  to  Hanson  in  1979. 

The  victory  was  the  first  of 
six  in  a seven-year  period 
which  built  the  image  of  in- 
vincibility. The  spree  culmi- 
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nated  in  two  of  the  most  vi- 
cious takeover  battles  ever, 
against  Imperial  Group  in 
this  country  and  SCM  in  the 
US.  The  chemicals  and  type- 
writer group  SCM  took  the 
battle  to  court,  where  Hanson 
and  White  were  forced  to  take 
the  stand  and  reveal  the  shal- 
lowness of  their  business 
analysis  and  the  whims  on 
which  they  acted. 

Imperial,  which  owned 
Courage  brewery.  Golden 
Wonder  crisps  and  Imperial 
Tobacco,  conducted  a vigor- 
ous campaign  through  press 
advertisements  which  chal- 
lenged the  business  achieve- 
ments of  the  Hanson  team. 

But  this  was  1985.  when  the 
hubris  of  the  free-market 
Thatcher  years  was  beginning 
to  build  to  the  crescendo  of  the 
1987  stock  market  bubble,  elec- 
tion victory  and  fatal  Budget 
giveaway  which  fuelled  the 
Lawson  boom.  Shareholders 


Money-based 
morality 
underpinned  the 
takeovers, 
encouraging 
shareholders  to 
take  the  money 
and  run  rather 
than  exercise 
the  responsibility 
of  owners 


were  interested  only  in  the 
colour  of  Hanson's  money. 

There  was  one  failure  in 
this  period,  however,  which 
pointed  to  eventual  downfall. 

In  1985,  between  paying 
£245  million  for  London  Brick 
and  £2.5  billion  for  Imperial 
Group,  Hanson  attempted  to 
buy  the  transport  group  Pow- 
ell Dufiryn.  The  unexpectedly 
strenuous  defence  included  a 
prediction  that,  to  maintain 
its  momentum.  Hanson  would 
eventually  have  to  bid  for 
Britain’s  biggest  companies, 
such  as  ICI. 

In  1990  Lord  Hanson  did 
buy  shares  In  the  country’s 
chemicals  champion  and  sug- 
gested that  the  two  companies 
should  merge.  It  would  have 
allowed  Lord  Hanson  to  end  a 
glittering  career  as  chairman 
of  Imperial  Hanson. 

But  times  had  changed. 
With  recession  came  ques- 
tions about  the  corporate  and 


financial  morality  which  had 
allowed  the  1980s  excesses. 

These  concerns  helped  to 
beat  off  Hanson's  approach. 
Its  governance  was  ques- 
tioned when  it  emorged  that 
the  group  hnd  invested  In 
Lord  White's  beloved  nice 
horses,  and  Lord  White  hart 
not  been  a director  for  the 
5-ears  of  dramatic  takeover 
growth  which  he  had  driven. 

More  substantially.  ICI  was 
clearly  a different  proposi- 
tion. There  was  a national  In- 
terest. and  that  interest  did 
not  coincide  with  the  short- 
term financial  approach  oT 
Lord  Hanson  and  especially 
Lord  White,  who  prided  him* 
self  on  never  visiting  the 
businesses  he  bought  or  sold. 

Just  as  John  Major  dung 
on  in  1992,  so  Lord  Hanson 
struggled  to  maintain  the 
image  of  awftU  predator. 

But  the  accounting  loop- 
holes which  had  obscured  the 
group's  operating  perfor- 
mance in  the  19808  had  been 
closed.  With  clearer  account- 
ing came  disillusionment  In 
the  City.  In  1992,  Hanson  s 
weakness  was  cruelly  ex- 
posed when  it  was  beaten  to 
the  takeover  of  grocery  group 
RHM  by  one  of  Hanson's  for- 
mer lieutenants.  Greg  Hutch- 
ings at  Tomkins. 

As  Lord  Hanson  gradually 
ceded  power  to  Derek  Bon- 
ham. it  became  dear  that 
there  was  nowhere  for  the 
group  to  go  but  down.  With- 
out the  faith  of  the  City  to 
buoy  its  share  price.  Hanson 
could  not  make  the  acquisi- 
tions which  hnd  driven  Its 
profits  and  sustained  an  over- 
generous  dividend. 

Mr  Bonham  talked  of  in- 
vestment and  organic  growth, 
something  previously  un- 
heard of  at  Hanson.  But  he 
began  a scries  of  disposals 
which  tidied  up  the  group  and 
then  began  to  break  it  up. 

On  Tuesday.  Lord  Hanson 
will  soy  farewell  as  chairman 
of  the  rump,  which  encom- 
passes various  building- 
related  businesses. 

It  is  a legacy  which  says  lit- 
tle for  his  skills  at  anything 
other  than  managing  the  fi- 
nancial system.  But  the  real 
culprit  is  that  system,  which 
encourages  financial  excess, 
wheeler-dealing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  running  businesses, 
and  which  continues  to  throw 
up  new  Hansons  who  will  get 
rich  quick  while  Industry 
grows  poorer. 


Hand  in  hand  with  Hanson 
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Steel  deal  is  to  cut,  and  cut  again 


Mark  Milner 


IT  HAS  not  been  a good 
week  for  workers  in 
Europe’s  steel  industry. 
In  the  UK  British  SteeL 
rated  as  one  of  the  world’s 
most  efficient  steel-makers, 
acknowledged  It  will  be 
making  deep  cuts  in  its 
work  force  over  the  next 
few  years,  although  how 
deep  It  is  not  yet  saying. 

In  part,  the  cats  are 
associated  with  the 
strength  of  sterling;  which 
has  hit  the  company's  ex- 
ports as  well  as  opening  the 
door  to  Imports  into  its 
home  market,  but  they  may 
also  be  taken  to  represent 
an  acceleration  of  the  com- 
pany’s ongoing  slimming- 
down  process. 

What  are  the  prospects, 
then,  for  workers  in  the 
steel  divisions  of  Ger- 
many's Thyssen  and  Erupp 
Hoesch?  The  companies  are 
locked  In  negotiations  over 
a possible  merger  — having 
been  brought  to  the  negoti- 
ating table  by  what 
amounts  to  Krupp  Hoesch ’s 
blunderbuss  tactics  of 
threatening  a hostile  bid 
for  Its  bigger  rival. 


If  a steel  deal  does  go 
ahead,  it  will  be  seen  as 
good  news  for  their  share- 
holders. A Krupp-Thyssen 
steel  company  would  be 
Europe's  third  largest,  be- 
hind British  Steel  and 
Prance’s  Usinor  Sacllor. 
Other  steel  companies  will 
not  wring  their  hands,  even 
if  they  will  not  ring  any 
bells,  either. 

For  a merger  to  make 
sense,  a Krnpp/Thyssen 
combine  will  not  only  shed 
jobs  but  also  will  have  to 
reduce  capacity.  At  least 
that  is  what  the  Industry 
collectively  will  be  hoping. 
Without  catting  capacity. 
Europe’s  steel-makers  will 
continue  to  struggle  for  the 
kind  of  return  on  invest- 
ment other  industries  take 
for  granted. 

The  snag  is  that,  although 
the  industry  has  shed  Jobs, 
it  has  been  less  successful 
in  cutting  capacity.  Some 
experts  believe  Europe’s 
steel  Industry  can  make 
some  20  million  tonnes 
more  than  its  customers 
want  to  buy.  To  put  that  in 
context,  the  two  biggest 
manufacturers  have  a total 
capacity  of  31  million 
tonnes,  that  is.  little  more 
than  half  as  much  again  as 
the  estimated  minimum 
that  needs  to  be  shut. 

To  complicate  the  issue, 
steel  is  one  of  the  products 
that  central  and  eastern 
European  countries  are 
keenest  to  export  to  west- 
ern Europe. 

Supporters  of  rationalisa- 
tion are  pinning  their 
hopes  on  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  private  sec- 
tor. Privatisations  have 
transformed  the  ownership 


structure  of  the  industry, 
and  market  forces  may  now 
be  allowed  greater  play 
without  politicians  getting 
in  the  way. 

None  of  this  will  provide 
any  comfort  for  German 
steel  workers.  Krupp  boss 
Gerhard  Cromme  has  al- 
ready been  labelled  the 
“jobs  killer”,  following  the 
Krupp/Hoesch  merger  in 
1991,  and  Krupp's  Dort- 
mund plant  is  already 
being  pencilled 1 in  as  the 
most  likely  candidate  for 
the  post-merger  axe. 

The  expected  job  losses 


are  likely  to  bring  workers 
out  on  the  streets.  There, 
they  may  meet  workers 
from  Renault’s  Belgian 
plant,  doubly  incensed  be- 
cause they  believe  their 
plant  was  shut  because  it 
was  outside  Renault’s  home 
base  in  France. 

Cross-border  closures  arc 
not  yet  on  the  steel  indus- 
try’s agenda.  Restructuring 
must  mean  that  they  can- 
not be  far  away,  however, 
and  more  than  the  German 
and  British  industries  will 
need  to  steel  themselves  for 
further  job  losses. 
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^raud  Office  vindicated  as  Court  of  Appeal  overturns  too  lenient  community  oD.  ».TO  ^ 

Ramping’  directors  jailed 
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Service  orders  I Saturday  Notebook 


Boeing  creates 
jumbo  problem 


Roger  Cow* 


THE  Serious  Fraud 
Office- won  a major 
victory  yesterday 
when  the  first  ap- 
peal by  the  Attor- 
ney General  concerning  fraud 
sentences  resulted  la  jau 
terms  for  two  former  execu 
tives. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  handed 
down  sentences  of  two  years 
and  20  months  respectively  to 
Michael  Ward  and  Jeremy 
Ho  worth,  former  directors  of 
European  Leisure.  They  had 
originally  received  commu- 
nity service  orders  and  were 
fined  for  their  part  In  a share 
support  operation  in  1990. 

Mr  Ward,  former  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of  Euro- 
pean Leisure,  the  company  at 
the  centre  of  the  illegal 
scheme,  was  also  disqualified 
from  holding  company  direc- 
torships for  seven  years.  Mr 
Howarth,  the  company’s  for- 
mer deputy  chairman  and  fi- 
nance director,  was  banned 
for  five  years. 

A third  director.  George 
Hendry,  had  his  conditional 
discharge  converted  into  a 
two-year  suspended  sentence. 

Delivering  the  stiffer  sen- 
tences, Lord  Justice 
McCowan  said:  “We  regard 
this  sort  of  conduct  — work- 
ing to  create  a false  market  In 
shares  in  companies  involved 
in  a City  takeover  — as  a very 
serious  matter.” 

He  said  such  conduct  dam- 
aged the  reputation  of  the 
City  and  the  public's  confi- 
dence in  it 

The  three  men  were  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud and  theft  in  March  1995, 
but  walked  free  after  being 
given  light  sentences. 

Mr  Ward,  a former  mer- 
chant hanker  who  created 
European  Leisure  as  an  ac- 
quisition vehicle,  was  fined 


£63.000  and  required  to  do  230 
hours  community  service.  Mr 
Howarth  also  faced  the  same 
community  service  order  and 
was  fined  £151,000. 

. ^he  case  arose  from  the  at- 
tempted takeover  by.  Euro- 
Pean  Leisure  of  another  com- 
pany, Midsummer  Leisure. 
The  three  directors  were 
found  guilty  of  “ramping" 
their  company’s  share  price 
to  support  the  bid  by  arrang- 
ing the  purchase  of  their 
shares  without  declaring 
them  as  required  by  the  Take- 
over Code. 

The  former  directors  had 
appealed  against  their  convic- 
tions but  those  appeals  were 
rejected  on  Thursday. 

The  court  then  heard  an  ap- 
peal by  the  Attorney  General 
against  the  sentences,  and 
ruled  that  the  men  had  been 
dealt  with  too  leniently. 

The  appeal  judges  said  that 
In  reviewing  the  sentences 
the  court  had  taken  into  ac- 
count the  directors'  previous 
good  character,  their  exem- 
plary behaviour  since  the 
trial  and  the  effect  that  prison 
would  have  on  their  families. 

They  also  accepted  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the 
scheme,  Intended . to  create 
the  false  impression  of  mar- 
ket interest  in  European  Lei- 
sure shares,  actually  affected 
the  share  price,  or  that  any 
shareholders  in  either  com- 
pany suffered  loss. 

But,  the  judges  said,  the  il- 
legal scheme  had  involved 
careful  planning  painstaking 
organisation  and  substantial 
dishonesty,  and  in  such  .cases 
deterrent  sentences  should  be 
passed. 

“The  people  involved 
should  know  they  are  highly 
likely  to  go  to  prison  and  that 
payment  of  compensation, 
and  even  a plea  of  guilty,  will 
not  necessarily  save  them 
from  that  fate,"  Sir  Anthony 
McCowan  said. 


Edited  by 
Alex  B rummer 
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Two  years . . . Michael  Ward,  pictured  in  1988  outside  Camden  Palace,  which  he  planned  to  redevelop  PHorocftAm  tony  screws 


,000  new  recruits 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


BRITISH  Airways  Is 
launching  a recruit- 
ment drive  to  fill 
5,000  vacancies  over 
the  next  three  years,  includ- 
ing 700  at  Gatwick. 

The  move  Is  part  of  BA's 
£1  billion  cost-reduction  plan 
which  also  involves  making 
5,000  people  redundant  over 
the  same  period.  But  the  com- 
pany emphasised  that  the 
recruitment  drive,  an- 
nounced yesterday,  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  staff. 

The  largest  category  of  new 


jobs  is  2,000  cabin-crew  posts, 
but  the  airline  is  looking  for 
experienced  pilots  and  others 
to  work  in  customer  services, 
information  management, 
telephone  sales,  catering  and 
cargo. 

The  5,000  jobs  going  are 
mostly  at  BA's  largest  em- 
ployment centres,  Gatwick 
and  Heathrow,  in  engineer- 
ing, refuelling,  baggage-hand- 
ling and  check-in,  which 
could  be  subcontracted  to  out- 
side companies. 

Bob  Ayling,  BA’s  chief  ex- 
ecutive, said:  “Although  there 
will  be  fewer  jobs  in  some 
areas,  the  recruitment  plan  is 
proof  that  we  envisage  em- 
ploying more  people  overall 


at  the  turn  of  the  century 
than  we  do  today. 

“Our  change  programme  is 
not  an  attempt  to  create  a vir- 
tual airline.  We  must  have 
the  right  people  with  the  right 
skills  In  the  right  place  for 
the  new  millennium." 

Mr  Ayling  said  the  recruit- 
ment drive,  BA’s  biggest 
since  the  late  1980s,  demon- 
strated that  the  programme 
was  not  just  a “cost-cutting 
exercise”  but  a positive  story 
of  investment  in  people,  new 
aircraft  and  services. 

BA  was  working  in  an  in- 
creasingly competitive  indus- 
try, and  had  to  respond  to  cul- 
tural differences  values  and 
tastes,  Mr  Ayling  added. 


Peter  Blausten,  manager 
for  development  and  resourc- 
ing admitted  that,  although  it 
was  offering  redeployment, 
BA  still  feced  a considerable 
recruitment  task. 

Yesterday’s  recruitment  an- 
nouncement is  part  of  the 
Step  Change  strategy  adopted 
by  Mr  Ayling  since  he  became 
chief  executive  in  January 
1996. 

The  areas  for  savings  have 
been  identified  and  BA  Engi- 
neering has  been  restruc- 
tured as  a separate  company. 

Mr  Ayling  believes  that  BA 
still  bears  some  of  the  trap- 
pings of  the  nationalised  in- 
dustry it  was  until  u years 
ago. 
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Charlton  unfazed 
by  feeble  debut 


Jufla  Finch 


SHARES  in  struggling 
Division  One  side  Chari- 
ton Athletic  slumped  by 
more  than  20  per  cent  yester- 
day as  the  football  club  made 
its  stock  market  debut 
It  was  the  first  time  in 
recent  years  that  a football 
club  coming  to  market  has 
opened  at  a discount  and  adds 
to  concern  about  the  pros- 
pects for  Newcastle  United’s 
proposed  notation  on  April  2. 

Charlton  shares,  offered  at 
80p  — or  76p  for  supporters’ 
club  members  — opened  at 
71  p.  By  the  time  the  market 
dosed  they  had  dived  to  &L5p. 

The  club,  where  former 
Channel  4 chief  Michael  Grade 
recently  joined  the  board,  said 
the  share,  offer  and  placing 
were  1 ’fractionally”  oversub- 
scribed and  1,300  fens  had  in- 
vested. About  £5£  million  has 
been  raised,  which  will  be  used 
to  increase  capacity  at  The 
Valley,  the  dub's  South-east 
Loudon  ground. 

A spokesman  for  the  dub, 
18th  out  of  24  in  Division  One, 
said  it  was  not  concerned 
about  the  share-price  slide, 
which  immediately  wiped 
£39  mm  inn  off  the  value  of  the 
club.  “It  has  got  nothing  to  do 
with  Chariton,"  he  said.  “TTie 
fell  is  down  to  the  market 
slide.  If  the  dub  had  floated  six 
months  ago,  it  would  have 
gone  to  a premium.'’ 

He  said  fens  who  had  in- 
vested would  not  be  disap- 
pointed to  have  incurred 
losses  on  the  first  day.  "They 
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are  not  in  it  for  a quick  buck. 
The  club  has  a great  future." 

In  addition  to  City  worries 
about  corporate  governance 
and  excessive  remuneration 
for  directors,  football 
dubs  seem  to  be  felling  out  of 
favour  just  as  Newcastle 
comes  to  market  Football 
shares  have  fellen  by  a fifth 
In  the  past  two  months. 

Newcastle’s  shares  are 
likely  to  be  buoyed  in  the 
early  days  by  strong  demand 
from  fa"*,  as  only  £5  million 
shares  are  set  aside  for  sup- 
porters in  the  retail  offer.  But 
whether  City  investors  will 

be  so  keen  remains  to  be  seen. 

One  analyst  is  said  to  have 
already  prepared  a “sell”  note 
for  Newcastle’s  debut  Tony 
trailer,  managing  director  of 
Singer  and  Friedlander, 
which  manages  the  Football 
Fund,  said  he  would  need 
■more  persuasion”  to  invest 


Exchange  investigates 
Howden  takeover  talks 


Steel 
unions’ 
warning 


Seunias  Mine 
Labour  Editor 
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Complex  tale  of  two  deals  takes  market 
by  surprise,  writes  Pauline  Springett 
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Stock  Exchange  was 
Investigating  last  night 
whether  the  Glasgow- 
based  engineering  group 
Howden  misled  the  market  by 
foiling  to  disclose  it  was  in 
takeover  talks. 

On  Monday  morning,  How- 
den was  forced  to  issue  a 
Stock  Exchange  announce- 
ment after  a newspaper 
article  suggesting  a bid  was 
imminent  led  to  sharp  rise  in 
its  share  price. 

The  firm  admitted  it  was  in 
taifai  on  a big  disposal  but 
said  it  had  not  received  a 
takeover  approach. 

A couple  of  hours  later,  Jef- 
frey Herbert,  chairman  of 
rival  engineering  firm  Char- 
ter, telephoned  his  opposite 
number  at  Howden,  John 
Jackson,  requesting  a meet- 
ing later  that  day.  At  5 pm  the 
two  met  and  Mr  Herbert  said 
he  wanted  to  buy  Howden. 

Despite  this,  Howden  did 


not  make  a clarification  to  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  first  the 
market  knew  of  Charter's  In- 
terest was  yesterday  when 
the  two  companies  an- 
nounced an  agreed  £378  mil- 
lion offer. 

The  Stock  Exchange 
refused  to  comment  on  the 
case  yesterday,  but  said  it  al- 
ways investigated  unusual 
share-price  movements. 

When  Howden  put  out  its 
original  statement,  its  share 
price  fell  although  not  to  the 
level  of  the  previous  week. 

It  is  understood  that  How- 
den had  struck  another  deal, 
which  involves  the  sale  of  a 
significant  part  of  its  busi- 
ness. The  disposal  has  not 
been  announced,  because  of 
confidentiality  agreements, 
but  Is  thought  to  exclude 
Howden's  air  and  gas  hand- 
ling equipment  division, 
which  was  the  main  attrac- 
tion for  Charter. 


That  unit  is  Howden’s  core 
operation,  a world  leader  in 
the  manufacture  of  industrial 
fens  used  for  such  purposes 
as  mining  and  In  Challenger 
battle  tanks.  The  division  ac- 
counts for  69  per  cent  of  How- 
den’s turnover. 

Analysts  have  speculated 
that  the  disposal  could  consist 
of  the  advanced  packaging 


and  handling  equipment  dtv 
ision,  whose  products  include 
pasta-making  machines.  This 
accounts  for  only  15  per  cent 
of  group  turnover  and  might 
not  have  the  balance-sheet 
impact  Howden  implied  in  its 
statement 

Charter  is  paying  about 
£320  million  of  the  purchase 
price  in  cash,  funded  by  bank 
borrowing.  The  balance  win 
consist  of  Charter  shares. 

The  offer  represents  a pre- 
mium of  54  per  cent  to  How- 
den's closing  price  of  KL5p.  on 
March  14,  the  last  dealing  day 
before  the  share  price  rose  on 
the  bid  speculation. 

Howden’s  share  price 
closed  last  night  up  36.5p  at 

128p. 


NIONS  warned  British 
Steel  yesterday  that  any 
compulsory  redundan 
cies  would  be  strongly 
resisted  after  hearing  com- 
pany executives  confirm  a 
sharp  acceleration  in  job 
losses  as  part  of  an  “effi 
ciency  drive'’. 

British  Steel,  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  steel  pro- 
ducer in  Europe,  refused  to 
put  a figure  on  planned  job 
cuts.  But  they  are  expected  to 
hit  almost  a third  of  the 
43,000-strong  UK  workforce 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Allan  Johnston.  British 
Steel's  personnel  director, 
met  leaders  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Trade  Confederation  to 
spell  out  the  firm’s  demand 
for  “team working”,  “single- 
status" employment  condi 
tions  and  fester  job  losses. 

He  assured  the  union  that 
there  were  no  plans  to  close 
any  of  its  British  plants  but 
said  there  could  be  no  guaran- 
tee of  voluntary  redundan- 
cies. The  company  has 
slashed  150,000  jobs  since  the 
early  1980s. 

British  Steel  is  Warning  the 
latest  job  cuts  on  the  strength 
of  sterling,  alleged  illegal 
subsidies  to  other  European 
Union  steel-makers  and  be- 
low-cost dumping  by  Pacific 
Rim  producers. 

Profits  were  a record 
£1.1  billion  in  1995/6,  though 
analysts  expect  that  figure  to 
be  halved  when  this  year’s 
results  are  released  in  June. 
British  Steel  workers’  produc- 
tivity has  increased  by  300 
per  cent  in  the  past  20  years. 

ISTC  general  secretary 
Keith  Brookman  said  that 

there  would  be  consultation 
with  members  and  other 
unions  over  the  next  two 
weeks  to  agree  a co-ordinated 
national  response. 


Now  Tesco  is  Irish  too  - for  £630m 


Pauline  Springett 


TESCO  became  Ireland's 
largest  food  retailer 
yesterday  after  agree- 
ing to  pay  Associated  Brit- 
ish Foods  £630  million,  fi- 
nanced by  borrowing,  for  a 
supermarket  chain. 

Tesco  is  taking  control  of 
75  stores  In  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  — 57  of  them  run  as 
Qninnsworth  and  the  rest 
as  Crazy  Prices.  The  two 
chains  have  a market  share 
of  almost  a flfth- 
In  Northern  Ireland, 
Tesco  will  acquire  34  stores 
trading  under  five  brand 
juunee  — Stewarts,  Crazy 
Prices,  SuperdeaL  Westslde 
and  Bloomflelds  — which 


together  have  17.5  per  cent 
of  the  market. 

The  deal  includes  Wine 
Barrel  79  off-licences,  and 
Lifestyle  Sports  and  Leisure, 
ABF’s  47-strong  chain  of 
sports  shops. 

Tesco  chairman  Lord  Mac- 
Laurln  tried  to  dispel  poss- 
ible hostility  from  Irish 
shoppers  by  stressing  that 
there  were  no  plans  to  re- 
brand the  stores  as  Tesco. 

"We've  bought  brand  lead- 
ers- There  is  no  guarantee 
they  will  trade  under  the 
Tesco  name,”  he  Said. 

He  contrasted  this  ap- 
proach with  Tesco’s  iH-fated 
foray  tetri  Ireland  with  own- 
brand  stores  in  the  1988s. 
This  ended  in  a loss-driven 
withdrawal  which  was 


partly  blamed  an  the  Trou- 
bles, but  the  di»i™fln  im- 
plied that  the  Tesco  name 
may  have  had  an  effect 

He  also  contrasted  the 
Irish  strategy  with  the  swift 
integration  and  re-branding 
of  the  William  Low  stores 
which  Tesco  bought  in  1994. 

*T  think  the  difference  is 
that  here  we  are  buying 
brand  leaders,  whereas  Wil- 
liam Low  was  really  strug- 
gling,” he  said. 


Lord  MacLaurin  was  at 
pains  to  allay  the  fears  of 
the  stores'  staff  and  suppli- 
ers. There  were  no  plans  for 
any  closures  or  redundan- 
cies, he  said,  adding  that 
suppliers  should  not  assume 
they  would  be  dumped  In 
favour  of  Tesco’s  «ri«Hng 
UK  suppliers. 

Hie  Ghy  welcomed  the  ac- 
quisition. even  though  the 
price  was  deemed  to  be  quite 
high. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1ST 
Austria  18.36 
Balgium  53.86 
Canada  2.14 
Cyprus  0.7815 
Danmark  io.ot 
Finland  7.89 


France  8.78 
Qarmany  2.6C75 
Greece  413.00 
Hong  Kong  use 
India  57  JO 
Ireland  0.9875 
Israel  SJ7 


Italy  2.634 
Malta  0.5980 
Netherlands  2J9250 
New  Zealand  2^300 
Norway  10.43 
Portugal  283.50 
Saudi  Arabia  5-87 


Sanapoffl  2J5 
South  Atrica  883 
Spain  220.00 
Sweden  11.82 
Switariand  224 
Turkey  193.830 
USA  1.5575 


Suppllad  by  Named  Bank  faxc&cttnff  IntUan  mpaa  and  Israeli  ahoken. 


RUSSELS  hns  been 
rightly  concerned  that 
the  Boeing/ McDonnell 
Douglas  merger  Is  antt-com- 
petit  ive  and  will  work  against 
the  interests  of  Airbus  Indus- 
trie. But  now  it  has  some- 
thing potentially  even  more 
serious  to  worry  about. 

As  Airbus  chief  Jean  Pier- 
son struggles  to  consummate 
his  plan  to  bring  Dasa  of  Ger- 
many, British  Aerospace, 
Aerospatiale  and  Casa  of 
Spain  together  by  1999  into  a 
coherent  and  flcet-of-foot 
group.  Boeing  is  engaging  in 
some  salesmanship  that  could 
effectively  lock  Airbus  out  of 
the  world's  biggest  airline 
market  well  into  the  next 
century. 

In  an  exclusive  deal.  Boeing 
has  agreed  to  supply  Delta 
Air  Lines,  the  US’s  third  larg- 
est carrier  (behind  American 
and  United),  with  all  the 
equipment  it  needs  over  the 
next  20  years:  up  to  644  airlin- 
ers — across  the  Boeing  range 
— to  be  bought  at  an  undis- 
closed discount.  Airbus  had 
hoped  for  a least  a share  of 
these  orders,  but  has  been 
squeezed  out  by  the  lock-up 
deal. 

The  arrangement  would  not 
be  that  worrying  for  Airbus 
were  it  not  that  AMR  Corpo- 
ration, the  parent  of  US  mar- 
ket leader  American  Airlines, 
had  not  concluded  a similar 
deal.  Such  transactions  may 
be  great  news  for  job  pros 
pects  and  prosperity  in  what 
is  currently  the  US's  most 
fashionable  city,  Seattle,  but 
appear  (a  ride  roughshod 
over  the  anti-trust  principles 
which  have  been  a basic  tenet 
of  US  commerce  for  much  of 
this  century. 

While  it  may  seem  to  Delta 
and  American  that  signing 
such  deals  will  reduce  their 
capital  spending  costs,  tying 
down  orders  in  this  way  could 
be  stifling  and  disadvanta- 
geous. 

It  will  mean  less  innova- 
tion, less  price  competition 
over  the  long  haul,  and  could 
disadvantage  customers  and 
shareholders  of  the  airlines 
and  airframe  manufacturers. 
Moreover,  it  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  liberalisation  of  trade 
and  services  which  is  being 
striven  for  by  the  World 
Trade  Organisation. 

The  American  Airlines  sup- 
ply deal  could  also  affect  the 
US  carrier’s  efforts  to  link 
with  British  Airways.  Over 
the  decades  BA  has,  for  cor- 
rect commercial  reasons, 
frustrated  successive  UK  gov- 
ernments by  showing  its  inde- 
pendence and  buying  air- 
frames and  engines  from  a 
variety  of  suppliers,  rather 
than  just  Britain  or  Europe. 
Indeed,  it  has  Just  ordered 
three  Boeing  757-200  airliners 
for  its  short-haul  fleet,  to  be 
powered  by  Rolls-Royce 
RB211  engines. 

However,  what  would  be 
the  implications  if,  as  part  of 
their  alliance  on  marketing 
and  code  sharing.  BA  and  AA 
decided  they  needed  more  en- 
gineering compatibility? 
After  all,  the  post-industrial 
carrier  needs  nothing  but  a 
brand  name. 

These  Issues  need  to  be  ex- 
plored by  competition  au- 
thorities on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic:  by  sewing  up  the 
larger  US  carriers.  Boeing 
may  have  blocked  Airbus 
from  helping  to  develop  the 


next  generation  of  jumbo  jets. 
American  ami-trust  law  has 
been  built  around  the  notion 
that  monopolies  rarely  work 
in  the  public  interest:  the 
lock-out  deals  might  be  con- 
sidered justification  enough 
for  regulators  to  put  an  end  to 
the  BA-AA  alliance  without 
farther  ado. 


Tescofs  greening 

appears  to  have 
developed  a fondness  for 
the  Celtic  fringes.  Hav- 
ing overbid  Sains  bury  for  the 
Scottish  chain  Will  Low  in 
1994,  it  is  now  to  became  a 
retailing  force  in  Ireland, 
both  north  and  south,  with  its 
£630  million  offer  for  Associ- 
ated British  Foods’  Interests. 

However,  while  in  Scotland 
Tesco  embarked  on  an  ambi- 
tious re-branding  and  refit- 
ting programme  to  burnish 
its  image,  Tesco  chairman 
Lord  MacLaurin  has  decided 
to  leave  well  alone  In  Ireland, 
where  the  company  wtU  trade 
under  existing  brands 
Quinnsworth  and  Crazy 
Prices  In  the  south,  and  Stew- 
arts, Crazy  Prices.  Westside 
Stores  and  Bloomflelds  in  the 
north. 

This  seems  to  show  some 
sensitivity  to  Irish  identity 
and  pride,  although  it  may 
also  reflect  on  Tesco’s  experi- 
ences in  making  planning  ap- 
plications. when  perhaps 
local  names  teven  if  owned  by 
an  overseas  company)  carry 
more  weight.  Without  plaster- 
ing the  Tesco  name  over  the 
stores,  it  can  still  bring  its 
retailing  skills  to  the  party: 
these  include  own  branding 
(although  under  local  rather 
than  the  Tesco  name)  and.  of 
course,  the  Clu beard  and  fi- 
nancial services  which  are 
currently  being  added  on. 

There  will  be  some  mur- 
muring among  analysts  about 
the  amount  of  goodwill  and 
the  speed  of  pay-back.  How- 
ever. growing  organically  in 
Ireland  has  proved  a slow  pro- 
cess and  the  bid  gives  Tesco 
Instant  market  share  of 
19.4  per  cent  and  17.5  per  cent 
in  the  republic  and  north 
respectively.  Tesco  already 
buys  some  £500  million  of  pro- 
duce from  Ireland,  so  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  its  com- 
mitment to  local  agriculture 
will  be  any  less  than  the  cur- 
rent owners'. 

The  biggest  plus  is  that  the 
republic  is  emerging  as  one  of 
European  Union's  star-per- 
former economies,  even  with- 
out the  peace  process.  Think 
how  much  better  it  would  be 
if  Labour  could  put  Humpty 
back  together  again. 


Anglia  fare 


PASSENGERS  on  Anglia 
* Railways,  which  among 
other  things  runs  the 
well  travelled  inter-city  ser- 
vices to  Liverpool  Street,  will 
no  doubt  be  delighted  that 
old-style  British  Rail  cuisine 
is  to  be  supplanted  by  food 
prepared  in  co-operation  with 
one  of  Britain's  top  restaura- 
teurs, David  Adlard,  whose 
Norwich  establishment  en- 
joys the  services  or  a chef 
once  awarded  a star  by  Mi- 
chelin.  The  result  will  be 
some  “special  dishes”. 

That  may  be  small  comfort. 
however,  to  those  travellers 
stranded  in  East  Anglia  or 
elsewhere  who  can  no  longer 
afford  to  travel  inter-city  be- 
cause Anglia  was  among  the 
first  of  the  new  franchises  to 
decide  that  Supersaver  feres, 
one  of  the  marketing  tri- 
umphs of  BR,  are  too  difficult 
to  operate. 

No  wonder  that  the  shares 
of  operator  GB  Railways  are 
tumbling  on  the  AIM  market 
as  fast  as  they  rose  after 
flotation. 


Net  users  begin 
flocking  to  the 
cyber-malls 


Ian  Katz  In  New  York 
and  UnaSalgol 


FTER  a slow  start,  shop- 
ing  on  the  Internet  is 
finally  beginning  to  take  off, 
according  to  a newly  released 
study  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  survey  conducted  by 
the  market  research  firm 
Yankelovich  Partners,  44  per 
cent  of  Net  users  said  they 
had  shopped  for  products  or 
services  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  last  October,  compared 
with  33  per  cent  in  May  1296. 

The  findings  are  the  stron- 
gest evidence  yet  of  the 
widely  predicted  growth  in 
online  retailing  that  analysts 
say  could  spawn  a S5  billion-a- 
year  industry  by  2000. 

Yankelovich  established 
that  as  many  as  63  per  cent  of 
Net  users  had  gone  online  to 
gather  information  about  a 
product  or  service. 

In  the  UK,  more  than 
250,000  Internet  users  made 
online  purchases  last  Decem- 
ber and  up  to  half  a million 
consumers  a month  could  be 
shopping  on  the  Net  by  the 
end  of  1997,  according  to  a 
new  study  published  by  NOP. 


Rogue  trader 
not  ready to 
co-operate 


Lisa  Buckingham 


KYRIACOS  Papouis.  the 
trader  at  the  centre  of  the 
£90  million  interest  rate 
-black  hole"  at  NatWest  Mar- 
kets, refused  another  request 
yesterday  to  co-operate  with 
the  bonking  group's  investi- 
gation Into  the  scandal. 

A spokeswoman  for 
NatWest  said  Mr  Papouis  was 
again  asked  to  allow  face-to- 
face  questioning  over  the 
trades  he  had  carried  out 
from  1994  to  late  1996  when  he 
left  the  company  to  take  up  a 
trading  job  at  Bear  Stearns. 

NatWest  Markets  has  sus- 
pended five  of  its  senior  em- 
ployees and  withdrawn  bo- 
nuses worth  £8  million  from  a 
handful  of  dealers  while  it  at- 
tempts to  discover  where  the 
weaknesses  arose  and  what 
the  motivation  was  for  mis- 
pricing the  transactions. 

NatWest  said  It  understood 
Mr  Papouis  felt  he  was  “not 
ready”  to  cope  with  question- 
ing in  person  though  he  has 
agreed  to  answer  written  ques- 
tions. It  is  understood  that  he 
has  not  closed  the  door  on 
helping  sort  out  the  affair. 
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Market  forces  sweep  lives  away 


Those  in  peril 


on  the  seas 


Old  ships  flying  under  exotic 
flags  to  far-flung  ports  with 
poorly  paid  crews  are  not  up  to 
the  pounding  from  the  oceans. 
LISA  BUCKINGHAM  and 
PAULINE  SPRINGETT  report 


T COULD  hardly  have 
been  more  routine.  The 
radio  broke  into  life  at 
750am  and  Captain  Ar- 
ciszewsi,  master  of  the 
Leros  Strength,  calmly 

established  contact  with  Sta- 
vanger's maritime  rescue 
centre.  Yet,  less  than  three 
minutes  later  and  half-way 
through  a sentence,  contact 
was  lost  No  time  far  a May- 
day.  No  time  to  head  for  the 
life-rafts. 

In  a matter  of  moments,  the 
ship,  its  entire  20- strong  Pol- 
ish crew  and  its  cargo  of 
20,000  tons  of  ore  had  plunged 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  30 
miles  west  of  Stavanger. 
When  rescuers  arrived  all 
that  remained  was  a email 
trail  of  oil  and  the  Leros 
Strength’s  ominously  empty 
life-rafts. 

The  headlines  which  fol- 
lowed the  tragedy  were  few. 
For  the  Leros  Strength  was  a 
bulk  cargo  ship,  one  of  the 
workhorses  of  global  trade; 
one  which  managed  to  sink 
without  kiTHng  sufficient  pas- 
sengers or  despoiling  large 
enough  tranches  of  coastline 
beauty  to  attract  media  atten- 
tion. 

Relatives  mourn  unmo- 
lested by  the  tabloid  pack. 


And,  in  a typical  year,  the 
bulk  shipping  industry  will 
create  something  like  goo  fa- 
therless families  — many  un- 
necessarily. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
Derbyshire  — where  a 15-year 
campaign  for  answers  has 
been  waged  more  or  less  In 
the  public  spotlight  — this  at- 
trition at  sea  goes  almost  un- 
remarked outside  the  col- 
umns of  the  specialist  press. 

BUI  O'Neill,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  International  Mari- 
time Organisation,  said  this 
week:  “All  of  us  are  guilty  of 
being  selective  in  our  concern 
. . . We  can  all  remember  the 
Braer  disaster  of  January 
1993. 

"Yet  how  many  of  us  can 
name  the  bulk  carrier  that 
sank  in  the  Mediterranean  a 
few  days  later  with  the  loss  of 
17  lives?  Most  people  never 
travel  on  bulk  carriers,  have 
probably  never  seen  a bulk 
carrier  and  would  not  recog- 
nise one.  These  ships  tend  to 
fly  unusual  flags,  are  manned 
by  crews  other  than  of  the 
flag  state  and  operate  far 
away." 

It  all  sounds  rather  distant 
and  exotic.  Except  when  you 
realise  that  the  owners  cf  a 
large  proportion  of  the 


world's  4,700  bulk  carriers 
have  chosen  to  fly  those  un- 
usual flags  — otherwise 
known  as  flags  of  conve- 
nience — and  hire  crews  from 
distant  countries  — notably 
the  Third  World  — specifi- 
cally to  cut  costs. 

Figures  produced  by  the 
OECD  last  year  showed  that 
cutting  comers  and  operating 
sub-standard  ships  mean 
owners  can  save  as  much  as 
50  per  cent  of  operating  costs, 
or  something  like  $500  (£310)  a 
day  for  a medium-sized  bulk 
vesseL  Flying  a flag  of  conve- 
nience offers  tax  savings  and 
a shield  against  maritime 
union  pressures  so  they  can 
hire  ultra-cheap  and  barely 
trained  seafarers  whose 
English  can  be  too  poor  to  res- 
pond properly  in  emergency. 

By  transferring  the  ship's 
equivalent  of  an  MOT  from  a 
top-notch  classification  soci- 
ety, such  as  Lloyd’s  Register, 
to  something  less  demanding, 
costly  repair  works  might  be 
delayed.  And,  as  the  power  of 
seafhring  unions  has  receded, 
owners  have  reduced  crew 
numbers  by  up  to  a third 
since  the  early  1980s  so  now  a 
vessel  has  almost  no  surplus 
capacity  to  carry  out  crucial 
voyage  mamtonanre 

Shipping  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  very  few  exam- 
ples of  pure  market  forces, 
but  the  dogged  imbalance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand 
since  the  oil  crisis  of  the  mid 
1970s  has  created  an  industry 
where  too  many  companies 
get  away  with  sacrificing  life 
for  profit 

Despite  mounting  evidence 
and  tough  campaigning  by 
some  industry  experts  and 
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Across 

1  Meditation  or  mastication 

<7,3.3) 

8 Wave  — ckiwn!  (3) 

9 Deficit  $) 

10  Practise  or  go  over  (8) 

11  Eagerly  expectant  (4) 

13  Choose  (6) 

14  Cover  for  head  or  engine  (6) 
1 G Sway  — it's  steady!  (4) 

17  Bangers  CB) 

20  Instant  collection  of 
money  (4-5) 

21  Be  sack  (3) 


22  In  dumsy  or  oppressive 
style  (5-9) 


Down 

1 Shrink  in  fear  (3) 

2 The  finest  porcelain  (8,5) 

3 Example  (8) 

4 Complain  — bird!  (6) 

5 Detest  (4) 

G Ceremony  outside  palace 
(8,3) 

7 Great  pleasure  (7) 

12  Unbalanced  0-5) 

13  Exclamation  of  surprise  (7) 


IS  (Poison  from)  thorn  apple  (6) 
18,19  Salvationists,  as  they 
are  called  (5,4) 
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Bve-bye  to  the  ruthless  king  of  buy  fest? 


Finance Guardian 


the  maritime  press,  ship- 
owners persist  with  operating 
old  vessels  in  poor  condition. 
Astoundlngly,  99  per  cent  of 
the  bulk-carrier  tonnage  lost 
last  year  was  more  than  15 
years  old  and  all  the  tankers 
written  off  were  of  a similar 
vintage. 

Fart  of  this  carnage  relates 
directly  back  to  the  1970s 
when,  in  an  effort  to  tempt  fi- 
nancially beleagured  owners 
to  order  more  ships,  the  ship- 
yards experimented  with 
using  less,  often  high-tensile, 
steeL 

What  they  overlooked  was 
the  fact  that  corrosion  took 
place  at  the  same  rate  — it 
simply  became  dangerous 
Sooner  because  the  walls  of 
the  ship  were  fflat  much  thin- 
ner. Figures  show  that,  in  the 
past  decade,  the  proportion  of 
casualties  involving  old  ships 
baa  risen  dramatically. 

Weaker  ships  are  not  up  to 
the  routine  pounding.  At  up 
to  300  metres  long,  these 
ships,  loaded  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tonnes  of  oil, 
grain,  coal  or  iron,  are  subject 
to  incredible  forces;  cargoes 
can  shift  alarmingly  and  the 
huge  vessels  can  often  be  sus- 
pended between  two  giant 
waves.  And  they  are  unloaded 
with  all  the  care  of  the  scrap 
yard  — 30-tonne  excavators 
frequently  smash  around  in 
the  holds  as  they  are  emptied. 
This  punishment  recently 
proved  too  great  for  one  ves- 
sel — it  simply  broke  in  half, 
right  there  in  the  port 

Shipowners  doff  their  caps 
in  the  direction  of  safety  and 
some,  like  P&O.  are  reckoned 
to  have  equipped  their  ageing 
vessels  with  the  latest  tech- 
nology. But  there  has  been  an 
outcry  by  some  against  new 
rules  from  the  classification 
societies  which  win  demand 
that  many  old  ships  are 
strengthened  in  an  effort  to 
cut  deaths.  The  industry-wide 
cost  has  been  estimated  at  up 
to  $400  million,  but  ship- 
owners have  been  given  wen 
into  the  next  millennium  to 
complete  the  job. 


P 


UT  THEIR  foot- , 
dragging 
sparked  an  out- 
burst earlier 
this  week  by 
Robert  Somer- 
ville, president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Shipping.  He  ; 
said:  “The  history  of  the  ship- 
ping industry  is  one  of  resis- 
tance to  many  of  the  attempts 
to  improve  safety  standards 
and  to  protect  the  seafarers 
who  entrust  their  lives  to  the 
people  who  employ  them. 

“What  is  at  Issue  Is  the  de- 
termination of  acceptable 
levels  erf  risk.  . . . Within  the 
airline  industry,  for  example, 
there  is  an  absolute  minimum 
tolerance  of  risk  . . . Unfortu- 
nately, it  would  appear  that 
the  lives  of  seafarers  who  dis- 
appear in  remote  locations  do 
not  weigh  as  heavily  upon  the 
conscience  of  our  society  as 
do  those  of  a comparable 
number  of  passengers  on  a 
commuter  Jet" 

The  global  shipping  indus- 
try's approach  to  safety  has 
always  appeared  more  hap- 
hazard tha  w that  of  the  avia- 
tion sector,  where  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation 
Organsation  — set  up  just  40 
years  after  the  first  manned 
flight  — exercises  a compara- 
tive rod  of  Iron  over  safety 
matters. 

The  International  Maritime 
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Breaking  point. . .The  terrible  power  of  the  world's  oceans  can  snap  weakened  vessels  like  toys  photograph  ka?  morj 


Organisation  was  established 
in  1948.  four  years  after  ICAO. 
Its  first  safety  convention  was 
prompted  not  by  the  experi- 
ence of  hundreds  of  years  of 
losses  but  by  the  first  major 
passenger  disaster,  by  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic.  And 
IMO  remains  at  the  mercy  of 
governments  — both  because 
gaining  ratification  for  any 
change  can  take  years  and  be- 
cause it  is  crucially  depen- 
dent on  the  effectiveness  of 
their  enforcement  agencies. 

-IMO  can  establish  world 
safety  standards  but  they 
need  to  be  adequately  policed. 
For  example,  IMO  has  cham- 
pioned a system  of  Port  State 
Control  whereby  ships  can  be 
inspected  by  government  rep- 
resentatives. Improved  com- 
munications mean  inspectors 
are  likely  to  pick  on  ships 
which  fly  a flag  of  conve- 
nience. which  have  inspec- 
tions done  by  a classification 
society  other  than  a reputable 
one  or  where  an  owner  has  a 
dodgy  safety  track  record.  But 


even  in  the  UK,  reckoned  to 
be  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
maritime  policemen,  fewer 
than  one  in  of  three  ships  is 
stopped.  And  some  countries 
do  not  operate  any  port  in- 
spections at  all 

Likening  some  maritime 
behaviour  to  the  callousness 
which  led  Great  Eastern  to 
order  trains  to  drive  over  the 
corpse  of  a woman  in  order 
not  to  upset  schedules,  one  ex- 
ecutive said:  “This  is  exactly 
the  attitude  of  too  many  in 
the  shipping  industry.  Put- 
ting cash  first  in  this  business 
is  ingrained.  Lots  of  them 
simply  don't  mind  about  their 
ships  being  lost  — they're  in- 
sured and  the  people  on  them 
are  expendable." 

Insurance  underwriters 
are,  of  course,  often  consid- 
ered ideal  reinforcement  for 
the  maritime  agencies’  efforts 
to  improve  safety.  But  the 
forces  of  overcapacity  and 
fierce  competition  which  are 
prompting  so  many  ship- 
owners to  operate  at  the  mar- 


gins are  doing  exactly  the 
same  at  Lloyd's  and  the  Insti- 
tute oT  London  Underwriters. 

The  problem  is  that  there 
are  too  many  insurers  chas- 
ing too  few  ships.  That,  cou- 
pled with  a recent  lack  of 
catastrophe  claims,  has 
driven  premiums  down  to  un- 
economic levels. 

Likewise,  there  are  too 
many  ships  for  the  available 
cargoes,  which  drives  down 
freight  rates  and  gives  cheap 
old  ships  more  of  a competi- 
tive edge.  When  freight  rates 
i improve,  many  old  ships 
which  have  been  mothballed 
are  brought  back  into  service 
to  cash  in  on  a bonanza.  But 
extra  capacity  quickly  drives 
freight  rates  down  again. 
When  losses  are  being  made, 
shipowners  will  not  scrap  old 
ships  to  buy  new  safer  ones. 
Even  worse,  their  attempts  to 
save  money  on  training  has 
now  precipitated  a crewing 
crisis. 

The  families  of  those  who 
1 died  on  the  Leros  Strength 


are  now  thinking  of  suing  for 
negligence.  Their  men  had  en- 
trusted their  lives  to  a vessel 
which  was.  according  to 
Lloyd’s  List,  21  years  old  and 
had  recently  switched  inspec- 
tions from  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  to  Regis- 
tro  Italiano  Naval  e. 

Svein  Solberg.  the  Norwe- 
gian rescue  official,  was 
speaking  to  Captain  Arris- 
zewski  as  the  connection  was 
dramatically  severed.  "I 
didn't  feel  the  crew  were 
ready  to  abort  the  vesseL  He 
(the  master)  sounded  calm 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  im- 
mediate danger . . . When  I lis- 
tened to  the  recording  after- 
wards I could  hear  he  was 
more  stressed  than  I had  felt 
when  we  talked.  But  1 Just 
didn't  think  a 155-metre  ship 
would  go  that  quickly."  Only 
a few  days  later,  though, 

| there  were  more  grieving 
families.  The  21-year-old  Al- 
bion Two  had  disappeared  in 
the  English  Channel,  along 
I with  nil  £ af  her  crew. 
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the  flag 


Patriots  gave  their  lives  for  the 
Union  Jack.  Now  it  is  a toy  of  rock 
bands  and  admen.  Mark  Lawson 
salutes  a symbol  of  our  confusion 


IT  IS  in  the  nature  of  flags  that 
they  can  go  down  as  well  as 
up.  The  Union  Jack  must  have 
spent  most  of  this  week  at 
half-mast  Expressing  an  opin- 
ion previously  unthinkable  in 
mainstream  British  politics,  two 
Scottish  MPa  — Malcolm  Bruce 
and  Ray  Michie  — suggested  on 
Tuesday  that  the  396-year-old 
British  flag  should  be  scrapped 
and  replaced  before  the  Millen- 
nium. “For  many  people,”  they 
wrote  in  a policy  proposal,  "the 
Union  Flag  has  been  devalued  in 
modern  times  by  its  association 
with  the  Tory  Party  and  the 
National  Front.” 

At  the  same  time,  British  Air- 
ways — which  has  emblazoned  the 
colours  red.  white  and  blue  and  a 
section  of  the  flag  on  all  of  its 
planes  since  the  1970s  — is  prepar- 
ing a new  corporate  image  and  liv- 
ery which  is  expected  to  reduce  its 
“fly  the  flag”  national  branding. 
Market  research  has  reportedly 
shown  that  Britain  is  associated  in 
the  global  Imagination  with  cold-  j 
ness  and  snobbery  fthe  villains  in 
Hollywood  movies  are  usually 
British).  There  may  also  be  secu- 
rity considerations:  airlines  with  i 


strong  western  national  identities 
are  thought  to  be  more  at  risk 
from  terrorism  or  from  passenger 
cancellation  during  international 
crises. 

These  moves  seem  to  suggest  a 
perception  in  the  late  20th  century 
that  the  United  Kingdom’s  ancient 
tricolor  has  become  embarrass- 
ing: either  because  of  separatist 
fervour  within  Britain’s  con- 
stituent countries,  increasing 
Republican  sympathies  or  a grow- 
ing perception  that  worship  of  a 
piece  of  ink-stained  linen  is  the 
province  of  dangerous  zealots. 

There  is,  however,  a strange 
complication  to  this  tempting 
analysis.  Oddly  the  red.  white  and 
blue  are  more  visible  in  popular 
culture  at  the  moment  than  at  any 
period  in  peace-time.  Pop  icons 
Liam  Gallagher  and  Patsy  Kensit 
literally  wrapped  themselves  in 
the  British  flag  for  a Vanity  Fair 
magazine  coven  The  hot  designer 
Alexander  McQueen  made  a 
Union  Jack  coat  for  David  Bowie.  , 
Naomi  Campbell  modelled  during  ; 
London  fashion  week  a Union 
Jack  cashmere  top  created  by 
Ribeiro.  That  ultimate  current  cul- 
tural arbiter  — Spice  Girl  Geri  — i 


gave  the  final  seal  of  approval  to 
this  wave  of  nationalistic  fashion 
by  turning  up  at  an  awards  cere- 
mony in  a Union  Jack  dress, 
though  one  which  barely  made 
half-mast  around  her  thighs. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a 
strange  reversal  here.  Politicians 
and  businessmen  lower  the  flag, 
while  the  young  and  trendy  raise 
iL  What  is  going  on?  Has  the 
Union  Jack  been  rehabilitated  and 
revived?  Or  has  Britain’s  symbol 
become  de  nationalised,  a modish 
piece  of  clothing  fabric? 

Designed  to  be  divisive  and  dis- 
tinctive — carried  into  battle  and 
planted  to  establish  conquest 
since  ancient  times  — flags  have 
always  been  highly  politicised 
items.  The  British  version  was 
effectively  created  by  King  James  1 
in  1606.  Having  acceded  to  the 
throne  of  England  from  Scotland. 
James  merged  the  cross  of  St 
George  with  the  cross  of  St 
Andrew'  to  represent  his  new  joint 
responsibilities.  In  this  sense,  the 
design  was  originally  almost  a per- 
sonal coat  of  arms. 

Traditionally  flags  attain  their 
greatest  importance  at  times  of 
national  crisis,  so  it  may  be  signif- 


icant that  the  new  banner  was  cre- 
ated just  after  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  In  1801.  following  the  union 
with  Ireland,  the  cross  of  St 
Pauick  was  added,  some  clever 
heraldic  business  with  white  bor- 
ders allowing  all  three  symbols  to 
be  represented.  . 

Although  Scottish  nationalists 
and  Irish  Republicans  find  the 
British  flag  an  anathema,  it  is  per- 
haps especially  distressing  to 
Welsh  separatists,  whose  nation  is 
not  even  officially  incorporated 
into  the  design.  The  correct  desig- 
nation is  the  Union  Flag  — a pen- 
nant is  only  a Jack  when  flying 
from  a ship’s  jackstaif  — but  the 
improper  designation  still  pros- 
pers. in  part  because  its  greatest 
public  prominence  has  been  dur- 
ing naval  and  military  operations. 

The  Union  Flag  flew  highest  in 
Britain  during  the  VE  and  VJ  Day 
celebrations  in  1945,  the  highpoint 
of  national  cohesion.  After  the 
second  world  war,  the  national 
banner  was  slowly  hijacked  by  the 
political  Right.  In  mainstream  pol- 
itics, the  flag  tacitly  became  the 

non-intellectual  property  of  the 
Conservative  Party. 

The  Tories’  annual  H»ge14 
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Caroline  Holden 

National  Savings 

d Why  not  consider  National 
Savings  Income  Bonds?  They  pay 

a variable  rate  of  interest  In  the  form  of  a 
regular  monthly  income.  The  current  rate 
is  6%  pa  gross  forinvestments  below 
£25,000  and  6.25%-pa  gross  for  larger 
investments.  The  interest  is  paid  straight 
into  your  bank,' bulging  society  or 
National  Saving^pTwstrnent  Account. 
You  can  mvesbSny  amount  from  £2,000 
to  £250,000  and  because  it's  National 
Savings,  your  capital  is  100%  secure. 

You  can  cas^wyour  bonds  at  any  time  - 
without  penalty  - by  giving  three  months' 
notice.  Or  you  can  cash  in  without  notice 
subject  to  the  loss  of  90  days'  interest. 

Buy  now  using  the  application 
form  in  Jobs  and  Money. 

For  a full  guide  to  our  Income  Bomb 
freecall  0500  500  oqq, 

24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week.'* 
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Quiz  answers 

1.  (cj  George  Carey,  the  weary  Arehbfahop 
of  Canterbury. 

2.  (c}  Lady  Thatcher,  throwing  her  weight 
behind  John  Major  (rather  than  at  him). 

3.  (c)  Paul  Denials.  Many  saw  the  threat  as 
a decisive  vote-winner  (for  Labour). 

4.  (£)  The  Savoy.  The  ladies  lunched 
together  at  the  Dally  Star  Gofd  Awards 
honouring  Brttlsh  heroes.  Mrs  Major  wore 
pink.  Confusingly. 

5.  (d)$tevan  Norris,  the  torrmtr  roads  min- 
ister. who  performed  one  of  the  great  U- 
tums. 

S.  (c)  Alec  Guinness,  explaining  why  he 
refused  to  attend  the  gala  premiere  of 
Star  Wars,  in  which  he  played  Jecfi  master 
Obi-Wan  Kenobi. 

7.  Christina  Hanoe,  Princess  Diana'S  best- 
known  kaokalike.  “The  first  five  years  were 
exciting  but  I ended  up  a zombie — fust 
like  her." 

8.  (d)  Bananas.  We  now  eat  almost  5 bO- 

llon  bananas  a year. 

9.  (b)  Cardigans,  which  have  apparently 
passed  frrlo  sartorial  history-  Chinos  have 
replaced  them  In  the  RPL 

10.  Bill  Clinton,  who  delayed  his  arrival  at 
the  US-flussian  summit  because  of  an 

Mured  knee. 

11.  The  unfinished  Third  Symphony, 
which  13  to  be  completed  by  Anthony 
Payne,  if  thal  Is  well  received,  perhaps  he 
wlfl  start  on  the  fourth . 

12.  Boland  Rat 

13.  James  Farnian.  head  of  the  British 
Board  of  FHm  ctaseifleatlon,  which  gave  a 
certificate  to  the  controversial  sex-and- 
wrecte  film  Crash. 

14.  WHong  Kong.  The  PLA  beat  The 
Black  Watch  (akalhe  Royal  Highland 
Asglmant)  12-7  In  a 10-a-skfe  rugby 
match. 

15.  Stealing  from  supermarkets.  H was 
not  a sin,  he  decJared.  (Warning:  the 
courts  are  unfflwiy  w accept  his  economic 
l°9*4 

How  you  rate 

0-4  Kumquat 
5*9  Apple 
10-14Peach 
1 5 Tbp  banana 


Usonus 

The  British  view 

£ There’s  no  way  I'm  say- 
m ing  I love  Swampy”  Mr 
Steven  Norris  told  the  New- 
bury Weekly  News  as  he 
tried  to  free  himself  from 
the  unexpected  embrace  of 
the  anti  by-pass  lobby  this 
week.  “Personally  haying 
been  In  a TV  studio  with 
one  or  two  of  his  pals,  I 
can  tell  you  it's  a fairiy 
earthy  experience,"  Norris 
added.  Mr  Norris  was  fry- 
ing to  expand  on  his  xuzzch- 
byped  Panorama 
comments  on  the  by-pass, 
and  insisted  be  was  look- 
ing forward  to  the  road 
opening  despite  his  own 
preference  for  improv-  ■ 
ing  the  existing  A34.  7 

Newbury  Weekly  News 

/•Sexy  peep-show  filing  of 
« couples  kissing  and 
canoodling  are  being  made 
by  some  bored  CCTV  cam- 


era operators,  it  has  been 
revealed.  The  shots  are 
being  cut  and  put  into 
compilations  and  distrib- 
uted by  operators  and 
security  guards.  The  reve- 
lations come  as  the 
National  Council  for  civil 
Liberties  is  pushing  the 
Government  for  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  the  use  of 
security  cameras.  Footage 
of  couples  making  love  on 
benches  and  some  smok- 
ing dope  are  now  avail- 
able. the  South  London  ■ 
Press  was  told.  7 

South  London  Press 

£ John  Major  has  decided 
“to  launch  the  longest  de- 
election  campaign  In 
British  parliamentary  his- 
tory. it  looks  likely  that  his 
slide  into  political  oblivion 
will  take  up  the  next  six 
weeks.  It  can’t  come  I 

soon  enough.  JF 

An  Phoblacht/Republican  News 


Them  on  them 


The  global  view 


£The  Albanian  minister 
of  agriculture  and  food, 
Havhi  Aliko,  said  on 
Thursday  that  the  food  sit- 
uation In  the  country  was 
grave  after  the  looting  of 
state  reserves,  but  added 
that  there  was  no  cause  for 
panic.  “The  situation  of 
the  state  food  reserves  is 
very  grave  and  the  country 
is  in  an  emergency  bnt 
there  Is  no  room  for 
panic,”  said  Aliko  in  a ■ 
television  interview  7 

Albanian  Times 

f*  Enlarging  Nato  is  in 
B America’s  moral,  strate- 
gic and  political  interests. 


The  journey  towards  a 
larger  Nato  however  will 
not  be  easy  and  its  out-  ■ 
come  is  not  certain.  7 
Washington  Post 

The  salary  of  President 
■derides  will  go  up  by  29 
per  cent  to  £56,439  under  a 
supplementary  budget  and 
bill  which  was  tabled 
yesterday  in  Parliament. 
The  figure  is  inclusive  of 
the  various  allowances 
paid  to  the  top  public 
officer.  Justifying  the 
request  for  the  rise  in  the 
President’s  pay  the 
ministry  commented  that 

his  “overall  pay  was  ■ 
last  revised  In  1984.”  7 

Cyprus  Mad 


Whether  it  was  an  emo- 
tional by-product  of  the 
rampant  Comet  Hale-Bopp  it 
is  hard  to  tell,  but  Thurs- 
day's thermo-nuclear  Ques- 
tion Time  dash  between 
Major;  Blair  and  Ashdown 
was  merely  a lone,  hurtling 
rock  In  an  asteroid  storm  cn 
conflict  this  week. 

So  acrimonious  was  the 
global  karma  that  even  two 
of  our  most  peaceable  fruits 
were  at  it  hammer  and 
tongs.  The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Fisheries  and  Food 
announced  that  for  the  first 
time  since  records  began, 
more  banana  is  being  eaten 
in  Britain  than  apple.  What 
do  you  mean  by  banana, 
scoffed  the  apple  industry  in 
a curtain  raiser  to  the  kind 


of 

hair-  '■* 
splitting 
row  which 
will  charac- 
terise the  next  six  weeks?  - 

It  may  be,  as  the  ministry 
claimed,  thal  each  of  us  was 
eating  185g  of  banana,  com- 
pared with  175  of  apple;  but 
fruit  for  fruit,  we  were  com- 
munally ingesting  the  equiv- 
alent of  7.5  billion  apples,  as 
opposed  to  5 billion 
bananas.  Oh,  yes.  What  the 
Maff  banana  counters  were 
ignoring  was  processed 
apple  and  products  with 
apple  in  them. 

And,  as  an  apple 
spokesman  added,  the  fig- 
ures could  not  account  for 
millions  of  apples  grown  in 
back  gardens.  “You  can’t 
grow  bananas  in  a back  gar- 
den, "he  smirked. 

Then  there  was  the  terri- 
ble conflict  in  the  biscuit 
world  between  supporters  of 
the  60-year-old  McVitie’s 
Penguin  and  factions  fight- 


ing 

for  its  25  per 
cent  cheaper  rival,  Asda's 
own-brand  Puffin  ban  McVi- 
tie’s has  accused  Asda  in 
court  of  passing  off  Puffins 
as  Rmgn  ins.  A judge  ruled 
this  week  the  packaging  was 
deceptively  similar,  but  that 
this  was  not  Intentional. 

He  nevertheless  granted 
an  injunction  against  fur- 
ther passing  off  by  Asda, 
pending  a 35-day  wait  to 
allow  remaining  Puffins  in 
stock  to  be  sold  Asda  was 
reported  to  be  preparing  an 
appeaL 

No  such  opportunity  for 
Prayoon  Ekklang,  a motor 
tricycle  driver;  aged  47,  from 
northeast  Thailand.  In 
revenge  for  his  taking  a mis- 
tress, his  wife  drugged  him 
and  cut  off  his  penis.  So 
common  is  this  in  Thailand, 
apparently  that  surgeons 
are  perfectly  used  to  sewing 


them  bock  on 
again-  However, 
Mrs  Ekklang  had 
added  an  inventive 
flourish  making  such  on 
operation  tricky;  she  tied 
the  severed  penis  to  some 
helium-filled  balloons  and 
released  them.  The  incident 
has  brought  new  meaning  to 
the  eastern  male  pre-occu- 
pation with  losing  face. 

In  Hong  Kong  in  the  same 
troubled  week,  there  was  the 
first  physical  conflict 
between  Britain  and  China 
as  live  last,  tense  few  weeks 
before  the  colony's  handover 
to  the  People's  Republic  tick 
away  An  unprecedented 
rugby  match  was  organised 
between  a team  from  the 
Peopled  Liberation  Army 
and  the  British  Army 
Despite  China  being  the 
nation  perhaps  least  recog- 
nised  in  the  world  for  its 
rugger,  and  though  Britain 
can  boast  it  invented  the 
game,  the  Chinese  won  12-7. 

Then  again,  the  Chinese 
had  an  advantage:  with  little 
more  than  two  months  to  go 
before  handover,  the  fixture 
was  almost  a home  game. 
Jonathan  MargoOs 


Winnie  and  Nelson’s  fairytale  ends  with  apartheid 


This  week  last  year 
March  19, 1996 


HE  WAS  "the  loneliest 
man"  and  she  was  the 
money-squandering 
adulteress.  One  year  ago 
Winnie  and  Nelson  called  the 
whole  thing  off  In  an  era 
when  fairy-tale  weddings 
were  swept  away  by  dirty- 
linen  divorces,  the  finale  of 
the  Mandela  marriage  was 
matched  only  by  the  break- 
up of  foe  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales- 

Twelve  months  on  and  Nel- 
son. perhaps  the  world's  best- 
loved underdog,  has  risen  in 
triumph  while  Winnie,  South 
Africa’s  Cruella  De  VB, 
stalks  the  dingy  streets  of 
Soweto,  hardly  seen  and 
rarely  spoken  o£  In  retro- 
spect Nelson  has  won.  But 
before?  WeQ,  things  looked  a 
little  different 
It  has  been  40  years  since 
Cupid's  arrow  caught  Nelson 
as  he  drove  his  car  past  a girl 
at  the  bus  stop.  “The  moment 
I first  glimpsed  Winnie 
Nomzano.  I knew  that  I 
wanted  to  have  her  as  my 
wife,"  he  wrote  later 
During  his  time  in  jail  he 
scripted  passionate  letters  to 
his  wife,  who  was  in  effect 
widowed,  and  for  years  she 
was  the  perfect  symbol  of 


Fall  of 
the  flag 


4page13  conferences  became 
riots  of  red,  white  and  blue,  the 
Union  Flags  flapping  furiously  in 
time  to  the  climactic  singing  of 
Land  Of  Hope  And  Glory  The  Con- 
servative emphasis  on  the 
national  pennant  was  in  part  a 
piece  of  presentational  mischief, 
designed  to  highlight  the  feet  that 
the  Labour  conference  ended  with 
the  veneration  of  a different,  sin- 
gle-colour flag. 

An  idea  was  also  developing 
that  only  this  party  in  Britain  was 
patriotic,  only  this  party  Intended 
to  preserve  the  United  Kingdom. 
When  Margaret  Thatcher  led 
Britain  to  war  in  1982,  and  the 
Union  Flags  waved  on  the  quay- 
side as  the  Falklands  taskforce 
sailed,  her  party's  capture  of  foe 
symbol  seemed  complete. 

The  Tories  did  hold  back  from 
making  foe  flag  their  official  party 
symbol,  preferring,  for  example,  a 
flaming  torch  incorporating  foe 
national  colours.  Yet  that  was  only 
because  the  Union  Flag  had 
become  foe  calling  card  of  foe  far- 
right,  racist  National  Front  and 
their  acolytes  in  street  riots  and  at 
football  matches. 

Unease  about  the  connotations 
of  the  national  pennant  grew 
through  the  eighties  and  became 
widespread.  Even  for  the  non- 
political,  it  was  no  longer  a neu- 
tral issue.  If  links  with  fascism 
could  be  ignored,  then  there  were 
the  associations  with  naffnww  to 
contend  with.  The  person  who 
wore  Union  Jack  socks  or  painted 
his  garage  door  in  national 
colours  or  (like  England's  football 
mascot  Ken  Bailey)  wore  a suit  of 
red,  white  and  blue,  was  usually 
regarded  as  a sad  case. 

Taunted  by  the  Tories  at  party 
conferences  and  in  election  broad- 
casts with  lavish  displays  of  the 
Union  Flag,  Labour  Party  leaders 
were  vulnerable  on  this  Issue  from 
several  sides.  Large  numbers  of 
MPs  did  not  believe  in  the  Union, 
because  of  Scottish,  Irish  or  Welsh 
affiliations.  Others,  particularly  at 
the  peak  of  the  CND  movement 
rejected  its  -militaristic  symbol- 
ism. Another  group  was  uneasy  at 
its  connection  with  the  politics  of 


selflessness.  But  then,  as 
apartheid  began  to  crumble, 
so  did  she. 

The  change  in  Winnie 
affected  both  the  way  she 
dealt  with  the  world  and  the 
way  she  dealt  with  Nelson. 

He  complained  that  after  his 
release,  she  would  never 
enter  their  bedroom  until 
after  he  had  fallen  asleep  He 
said  that  she  was  spending 
£18,500  a month,  including 
£350  on  cosmetics. 

If  Winnie  turned  from 
martyr  to  mischief-maker;  ft 
was  of  little  concern  to  Nel- 
son. What  hurt  him  deeply 
was  that  she  was  no  longer 
the  wife  he  had  left  all  those 
years  ago. 

The  couple  separated  in 
1992,  moving  towards  to  a 
contested  divorce  case  that  - 
began  in  March  last  yean  The 
pain  Winnie  had  caused  in 
1987,  when  she  turned  down 
F W de  Klerk’s  offer  for  her  to 
spend  weekends  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  husband  at  his 
cottage  in  foe  grounds  of  Vic- 
tor Verster  prison,  came 
home  to  roost 

On  March  19. 1996,  it  was 
all  oven  Winnie  left  the  court- 
house retaining  the  love  of 
many  of  the  township's  poon 
but  not  much  else. 

Winnie's  friends  among 
the  ANC  leadership  dropped 
away  Only  the  party's  out- 


casts, people  like  Bantu 
Holomisa,  the  former  leader 
of  the  independent  home- 
land of  foe  Transkei, 
remained.  It  would  not  be 
long  before  she  had  to  face  a 
particularly  poignant 
humiliation,  and  when  it 
occurred  the  sniggering 
could  be  heard  across  South 
Africa. 

In  September  Eugene  de 


Kock,  the  police  chief  nick- 
named “Prime  Evil”  by  his 
pals  in  South  Africa's 
apartheid-era  death  squads, 
was  standing  trial  for  a litany 
of  sins.  He  told  a Pretoria 
court  that  he  killed  Johannes 
Mobota,  one  of  the  young 
men  who  was  part  of  Win- 
nie's infamous  “soccer 
team".  Mobota.  be  claimed, 
had  been  Winnie's  “sex 


slave",  and  there  had  been 
tapes,  recorded  at  Winnie’s 
house,  in  which  “he  had  dis- 
played sexual  prowess  of 
Olympic  standards,  and  by 
all  accounts  there  was  not 
one  woman  he  could  not  sat- 
isfy". Winnie  claimed  that  De 
Kock  must  have  been  “hallu- 
cinating". 

The  loneliest  man  in  the 
world,  as  Mandela  described 


Nelson  and  Winnie  turn 
the  other  cheek .. . and 
they  have  never  turned 
them  back  again 

PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAEME  WILLIAMS 

himself  during  the  divorce 
case,  has  fared  better  There 
had  been  rumours,  even 
before  the  final  Winnie-Nel- 
son  separation,  that  his 
heart  had  moved  elsewhere. 
By  the  time  he  visited 
Europe  last  yean  the  specula- 
tion had  grown  intense.  He 
was  seen  in  public  with 
Graca  Machel,  widow  of 
Mozambique's  famous  revo- 
lutionary lender  Samora 
Machel. 

Mandela  teased  his  friends 
over  foe  affair  while  Machel. 
worried  that  her  role  in  aid- 
ing Africa's  war-ravaged  chil- 
dren would  disappear  under 
a publicity  shroud,  denied 
everything.  Finally,  in  Sep- 
tember, shortly  before  the  De 
Kock  revelations,  they  went 
public — holding  hands  for  a 
photographer  from  the  South 
African  Sunday  Indepen- 
dent. 

It  is  said  Nelson  wants  to 
re- marry  though  Machel  is 
resistant  to  the  idea.  Mean- 
while. Winnie  descends  ever 
further  into  poverty  Her 
press  officer  recently  took  a 
job  in  an  antique  store. 
Ruaridh  NtcoU 


I.  “There  are  Um**  l set 
tired.  In  five  y»*r»  PV  he 
ready  to  hand  over."  Who? 

(a)  John  Major 

lb)  Tony  Blair 
(e)  Georgm  Caray 
Id)  LonJ  Macfcay 

2- Tf  you  have  sot  a aood 
builder*  or,  dara  I «» It.  a 
good  grocer >•< you  don’t 
change-”  Who? 

/a)  John  Mai®*- 

(b)  Michael  Hmottin* 

(e)  Lady  Thatcher 
ftQ  Edward  Heath 

3.  "W  income  tax  goo*  up 
to  93  per  cent  Ilk*  under 
the  last  Labour  Qovem- 
ment  PH  consider  leaving." 
Who  filaniiod  tovgitfeh? 

(a)  Andrew  Uoyd  Webber 
fls®  Jim  Davidson 

(c)  Paul  Danfoia 

(d)  Phil  CoBlns 

4.  Three  women,  one 
Lunch.  The  women  were 
Princess  Diana,  Norma 
Major  and  Cherie  Blair. 
Where  was  the  lunch? 

(a)  Chequers 

(b)  Balmoral 
(cj  The  Savoy 

(d)  The  Bite,  Paris 

5.  “The  protesters  were 
not  given  enough  credit.” 
Who  bemoaned  the  build- 
ing of  the  Newbury  bypass? 

S.  “The  constant  demands 
for  Interviews  have  got  me 
down.  My  only  refuge  to  to 
refuse  everything."  Who? 

J D Salinger 

(b)  Stanley  Kubrick 
(cl  Alec  Guinness 
id  Michael  Winner 

7.  “It  sent 
me  mad 
and  made 
me  very 
III."  Who 
(pictured 
right)  Is 
retiring? 

8.  What  displaced  apples 
as  our  favourite  fnrit? 

(a)  Oranges 

fb)  Lemons 

(c)  Kumquats 
ftf]  Bananas 

9.  What  was  dropped  from 
the  Retail  Price  Index? 

(a)  Kumquats 

(b)  Cardigans 
fe)  Chinos 

(d)  Crumpets 

10.  Who  had  a limp  excuse 
for  not  getting  to  Helsinki 
In  time? 

I I . “It  Is  the  symphony 

that  Elgar  wa*  going  to 
write.”  Which  one? 

12.  Who's  making  a come- 
back on  Channel  5 after 
10  years  off  the  screen? 

13.  “*  carry  the  can."  Prob- 
ably a petrol  can.  Who? 

14.  Where  were  The  Black 
Watch  routed  by  the  Peo- 
ple’s Liberation  Army? 

15.  “It  Is  a badly  needed 
way  of  reallocating 
economic  resources." 
What  was  the  Rev  John 
Papworth  defending? 

Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  p4go 


racism.  In  an  attempt  to  show 
Labour  at  ease  with  patriotism 
and  increase  Labour’s  appeal  in 
Middle  England,  Neil  Kinnock  and 
Peter  Mandelson  deliberately  used 
the  flag  during  foe  1992  election.  It 
hung  above  the  stage  at  foe  ill- 
fated  Sheffield  rally  during  the 
campaign’s  filial  week  and  was 
printed  on  foe  cover  of  the  elec- 
tion manifesto,  although,  in  both 
cases,  it  was  accompanied  by  the 
colours  of  foe  individual  British 
nations. 

Five  years  on,  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  as  he  packs  his  bags  for 
the  election  campaign,  John  Major 
will  be  setting  alongside  his 
trusted  wooden  soap  box  a rectan- 
gle of  shiny  cloth.  Ttiry  campaigns 
generally  prove  profitable  for 
manufacturers  of  Union  Jacks 
and  should  be  particularly  so 
when  foe  campaign  features  a des- 
perate Tory  incumbent  lagging  in 
the  polls  and  pledged  to  make  foe 
survival  of  the  United  Kingdom  a 
central  Issue  on  the  hustings. 

AGAIN,  he  is  likely  to 
have  the  banner  largely 
to  himself . As  a matter 
of  personal  tempera- 
ment and  image.  Tony 
Blair  would  be  far  less  reluctant  to 
wrap  himself  in  the  flag  on  foe 
campaign  trail  than  was  Neil  Kin- 
nock,  but  his  party's  commitment 
to  referendums  on  Scottish  and 
Welsh  devolution  may  make  the 
widespread  use  of  the  UK  colours 
tricky  Equally  Paddy  Ashdown, 
though  the  one  party  leader  to 
have  served  as  a soldier  under  the 
red.  white  and  blue,  presides  over 
a party  of  separatists  and  Republi- 
cans. Malcolm  Bruce  and  Ray 
Michie — the  MPs  who  started  the 
row  this  week— are  both  Scottish 
Liberal  Democrats. 

Most  British  politi- 
cians, the  Tory  right 
excepted,  have  been 
wary  of  giving  the  Union 
Flag  the  land  of  political 
status  enjoyed  by  that 
other  pennant  which  repre- 
sents foe  union  of  disparate 
elements:  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  America's  symbol 
has  become  the  most  powerful 
flag  of  modem  times  and  foe 
one  which  best  demonstrates 
foe  symbolic  potential  of  the 
piece  of  wind-blown,  cloth. 

As  visitors  are  startled  to  dis- 
cover on  their  first  trip  there, 
America  in  peace-time  always 
resembles  a nation  at  wan  The 
star-spangled  banner  flaps  from 


most  front  porches  in  Middle 
American  towns.  It  hangs  In  most 
schools  and  public  buildings.  It 
flutters  above  the  graves  of  war 
heroes  and  other  patriots. 

American  culture  offers  an 
example  of  foe  deliberate  use  of 
the  flag  to  impose  social  cohesion 
and  national  unity.  First  flown  on 
January  2. 1776,  it  represented  foe 
abandonment  of  the  separate 
flags  of  the  13  former.^ 
colon  iet— 


British 


and  their  replacement  with  a new 
banner  of  unity  and  indepen- 
dence, featuring  13  stripes  of 
alternate  red  and  white  and  13 
stars  on  an  inset  blue  paneL  The 
stars  then  multiplied  to  represent 
foe  states. 

Following  the  American  civil 
wax;  in  which  the  Confederate 
forces  fought  under  their  own  flag 
of  a red  background  bearing  a 
blue  cross  inset  with  white  stars, 
there  began  an  organised  govern- 
mental effort  to  popularise  and 
enforce  foe  flag  of  union.  The 
trend  has  gathered  momentum  in 
recent  years  when  foe  fact  that  so 
many  new  Americans  have  been 
immigrants  or  refugees  has  added 
to  foe  near  hysterical  search  for 
reassurance  that  citizens  really 
do  owe  their  allegiance  to  foe 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  no  other 
national  symboL 

Raised  higher  by  foe  winds 
" the  second  world  war  and 
then  foe  cold  war,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  gradually 
became  an  object  of  almost 
religious  veneration.  In 
1942,  Congress  passed 
complicated  laws  relating 
to  the  treatment  and  dis- 
play of  foe  flag  in  public. 
This  had  foe  effect  of 
Ji  making  it  an  obvious 


target  for  the  counter-culture  and 
Old  Glory  was  regularly  burned 
and  desecrated  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  protests.  In  recent  elec- 
tions, a popular  Republican  tactic 
has  been  to  attempt  to  implicate 
the  Democratic  challenger  in 
some  sixties  bonfire  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

It  is  therefore  highly  unlikely 
that  American  Airlines,  which 
flies  the  flag  on  its  fuselage  and 
sales  material,  could  get  away 
with  _ a B A -style  corporate 

redesign.  The  company  would  be 
accused  of  communism  or  sacri- 
lege American  pop  stare  and  mod- 
els would  also  have  to  he 
extremely  careful  about  emulating 
Liam  and  Patsy  in  using  the  flag  as 
a fashion  accessory  When  the 
ABC  anchornum,  Peter  Jennings, 
announced  the  end  of  foe  Guff 
war  wearing  a Stars  and  Stripes 
tie.  foere  was  nothing  remotely 
ironic  about  foe  gesture.  It  was 
simple  patriotism. 

The  sudden  rise  of  foe  flag  in 
British  pop  stud  fashion  Is  cer- 
tainly not  a result  of  an  outbreak 
of  rabid  nationalism  among  foe 
young.  The  Union  Flag  has  often 
been  a prop  of  the  counter-cul- 
ture: prominent  in  Carnaby 
Street  during  the  sixties  ami 
employed  to  prnvorative  efTnci  bv 


All  the  right  gear . . . foe 
Union  Flag  looks  good  mi  .*» 
T-shirt  or  a magazine  cover. 

But  Is  it  worth  burning? 

The  flag  of  tbc  world's  last 
superpower  is  still  the  only 
real  fuel  for  a protest 

punk  rock.  It  is  possible  thal  t.iaui 
Gallagher  regarded  posing 

entwined  naked  m it  with  Ins  girl 
friend  as  a radical  act,  !*it  in  gen- 
eral, pop  stars  and  fashion 
designers  mvmi  to  la*  using  foe 
red,  white  and  hhie  in  an  ironic 

and  nun  ideological  fashion.  Spice 
Gill  Geri  probably  intended  no 
more  than  a visual  pun  alwui  llril- 
P»P- 

Hut  it  is  dear  from  this  now 
fa.shionubihty  the  flag  ha*  lost  it:, 
seventies  association  with  t'.is- 
cis«\  or,  conversely.  iLiftness. 
What  lias  replaced  such  attitudes, 
however,  appears  In  In*  deep  eon- 
fusion.  In  pupular  culture,  the  flag 
has  been  declared  apolitical.  In 
politics  - for  Republicans  .mti  for 
nationalists  of  Scotland.  Wales 
and  Ireland  it  has  never  ln***n 
more  political.  They  are  lifting 
their  heads  in  the  stillness."  wrote 
Kipling,  “to  yelp  at  the  English 
flag."  Today  no  one  would  rwk  for 
word  "English'1.  Rut  the  yripiiw 
com  muev 
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They  called  him  Supemnac,  the 
scoring  ace  of  the  seventies.  Then 
came  years  of  booze,  bad  luck  and 
more  booze.  Now,  having  quit  the 
bottle,  he  is  rebuilding  his  life 
Interview:  Jim  White 

JUST  before  the  last  stabulary  as  he  drove  from  t 
Olympics,  opinion  poll-  radio  station  where  he  worked  a 
sters  in  the  United  was  found  to  be  three  times  ot 
States  put  to  a number  the  limit,  n took  htm  i*y  surprii 
of  young  college  ath-  knocked  the  stuffing  out  of  hi; 
letes  the  following  he  says. 
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JUST  before  the  last 
Olympics;  opinion  poll- 
sters in  the  United 
States  put  to  a number 
of  young  college  ath- 
letes the  following 
proposition:  if  you  were  offered 
some  means  — an  undetectable 
drug  perhaps  — which  would 
guarantee  you  an  Olympic  gold 
medal,  would  you  take  it?  Of 
course,  they  all  replied,  who 
wouldn't?  But  what,  was  the  sub- 
ordinate clause  to  the  question,  if 
there  was  a downside?  What  if  the 
bargain  left  you  a wreck  at  40.  crip- 
pled, finished,  dead  maybe,  would 
you  still  take  it  up?  Ninety  per 
cent  of  those  polled  said  yes.  it 
would  be  worth  it 
Anyone  who  believes  sport  is 
the  highest  form  of  self-expres- 
sion can  see  the  temptation.  To 
score  a blinding  goal  and  then  gal- 
lop, team-mates  hanging  on  your  i 
shirt  to  a crowd  of  50,000  and 
mainline  the  adulation  washing 
down  the  terraces;  to  do  that  you 
would  mortgage  the  future,  would- 
n't you?  Well,  you  would  until  you 
met  Malcolm  Macdonald,  sitting 
this  week  in*  his  chair  In  Newcas- 
tle paying  back  for  the  glory  times 
with  loan-shark  levels  of  interest 
In  these  days  of  football  over- 
kill, it  is  easy  to  underestimate 
quite  what  a figure  Malcolm  Mac- 
donald cut  20  years  ago.  Back  then 
he  was  Shearei;  Beckham  and 
Ginola  rolled  into  one.  Macdonald 
had  all  that  matters  in  football  — 
strength,  bravery  and  speed;  peo- 
ple with  long  memories  still  recall 
his  bandy-legged  100  metres  dash 
on  Superstars,  the  fastest  in  that 
iconic  seventies  TV  show’s  history 
Pius  he  had  a mouth  on  him. 
The  day  he  arrived  at  Newcastle 
United  as  a 21-year-old,  the  arche- 
typal cocky  cockney  in  a borrowed 
white  Rolls-Royce,  he  behaved  like 
a junior  Ali,  telling  everyone  he 
was  the  greatest  And,  like  All,  he 
delivered:  in  his  first  home  match 
he  scored  a hat-trick  and  was  car- 
ried off  on  a stretcher  Over  the 
next  five  years,  the  Newcastle  fans 
fell  hopelessly  in  love  with  him, 
calling  him  Supermac,  believing 
him  heaven-sent. 

As  is  standard  with  Geordies  , 
and  their  football  heroes,  however  I 
he  broke  their  hearts,  departing  to  4 
Arsenal  for  a then  unheard-of  fee  I 
Of  £333,333  in  1976.  While  there,  he  1 
scored  a record  five  goals  in  one 
game  for  England,  a bullying.  / 
brutal  one-man  demolition 
of  Cyprus.  And  there  was  IHL 
one  other  thing  about  Mai-  m'^5 
calm  Macdonald  back  then:  wm 
he  was  preposterously  good- 
looking. 

Twenty  years  on,  hubris  ^K- 
has  come  to  call  big  time.  In 
the  early  stages  of  detox  from 
massive  whisky  addiction,  vl. 
bedding  his  hands  to  stop  them  . 
shaking,  mind  slowed  by  the  V 
Librium  which  is  cleaning  out  a 
his  liver  Macdonald  sits  in  his  ^ 
girlfriend’s  modest  flat  in  Newcas-  > 
tie,  not  quite  sure  what  happened. 
Barely  able  to  get  out  of  his  arm- 
chair because  of  the  pain  in  knees 
which  are  swolfen  to  four  times 
their  . proper  size  by  osteo-arthri- 
tis,  he  nevertheless  took  himself 
out  earlier  this  week,  tottering  on 
a csqple  of  sticks,  for  a bit  of  a 
change  of  air 

“Believe  it  or  not.  we  went  to  the 

bingo,”  be  says,  lip  culling  into 
1 that  once- familiar  Supermac 

smirk.  “Course,  I didn’t  win.” 

A month  ago,  Macdonald  was 
breathalysed  by  Newcastle  con- 


stabulary as  he  drove  from  the 
radio  station  where  he  worked  and 
was  found  to  be  three  times  over 
the  limit,  it  took  hhm  by  surprise, 
knocked  the  stuffing  out  of  himJ 
he  says. 

“You  see,  I thought  I was  soben" 
he  says,  the  once  domineering 
speaking  manner  hushed  to  a 
whisper  Td  not  had  a drink  all 
day  but  my  system  was  just  frill  of 
the  stuff.  When  I was  so  far  over 
the  limit  it  shocked  me  rigid.'' 

In  the  other  corner  of  the  room 
his  girlfriend  Carol,  the  former 
wife  of  Brian  Johnson,  the  singer 
in  the  band  AC/DC  and  thus  a 
woman  who  has  experienced 
excess  at  close  quarters  before, 
takes  up  the  story 
“He  had  ridiculous  tolerance.” 
she  says.  “He  was  completely  com- 
pos mentis  all  the  time.  That  was 
the  problem.  He  was  drinking 
himself  to  death,  no  question.  And 
no  one  knew.  Not  even  him.” 
Macdonald  is  47,  the  same  age 
as  Kevin  Keegan.  Twenty  years 
ago,  you  would  have  expected  him 
to  go  the  same  way  as  Kev  when  he 
stopped  playing  — into  manage- 
ment, punditry  and  millionaire 
middle-age.  Articulate,  intelligent, 
sharp,  of  all  his  contemporaries 
Macdonald  seemed  to  be  the  one 
poised  to  make  the  most  of  the 
football  boom,  particularly  when, 
after  injury  had  forced  him  to 
retire  at  29,  he  went  borne  to  Ful- 
ham as  manager  and  he  helped 
them  gallop  up  a division  or  two. 

“1  wasn't  a good  tactician.”  he 
says.  “I  left  that  to  my  coach.  But 
what  I did.  I instilled  them  with 
self-belief.  I made  them  think  of 
themselves  like  I used  to." 

But  just  as  his  Fulham  team 
were  poised  on  the  brink  of  the  top 
division,  and  Macdonald  had  been 
appointed  the  first  managing 
director  of  a football  dub,  be 
walked  out,  believing  Newcastle 
were  about  to  offer  him  the  job  of 
manager  They  weren’t  He  walked 
out  on  his  wife  and  five  daughters 
about  the  same  time 
too,  to  set  up  home 
with  a young  bar 
maid. 

That  set  a 

r Pattera  for  his 
i£c  life,  following 

.5-;, romantic  urges 
and  . subse- 
Pn^Vw-''1  mf  quentiy  missing 
the  boat  Injury 


‘I’ve  sat  in  bed  this  week  and  I've  thought  Greavsie.  you’re  smart,  you've  stuck  at  it  That's  going  to  be  my  life’ 


‘You  get 
invited  to  a lot 
of  functions 
and  people 
always  want 
to  buy  you  a 
drink.  I used 
to  say  “no” 
but  I found  I 
was  offending 
b,  people* 


ended  his  playing  career  just 
before  big,  big  money  came  into 
the  game;  he  left  management  just 
as  he  was  making  a name  for  him- 
self; nothing  seemed  to  go  as  right 
as  it  used  to  on  the  pitch. 

“Til  tell  you  a story  about  me 
missing  the  boat,"  he  says.  “When 
I retired  I got  a call  from  LWT, 
wanting  me  to  be  their  chief  foot- 
ball pundit.  It  was  all  sorted,  and  I 
was  due  to  start  on  the  Saturday 
On  the  Thursday  their  techni- 
cians went  on  strike.  They  were 
out  for  eight  weeks,  and  during  the 
time  they  were  out.  both  the  head 
of  sport  and  the  producer  of  the 
programme  died.  When  they  came 
back  off  strike,  the  new  guys  did- 
n't want  me”  ; 

But  wherever  he  went,  to  Hud- 
dersfield briefly  up  to  Scotland  to 
run  a couple  of  pubs  he  bought, 
out  to  Milan  in  pursuit  of  another 
woman,  there  was  always  a bevvy 
and  a laugh,  a good  time  to  be  had 
with  Supermac. 

“I  liked  a few  social  pints  as  a 
player;”  be  says.  “The  problem 
that  does  arise,  though,  you  get 
invited  to  a lot  of  social  functions 
and  people  always  want  to  buy  you 
a drink.  I used  to  say:  'No,  fine, 
really1.  And  I found  1 was  offend- 
ing people.  So  Td  accept.  Some- 
times Td  walk  away  from  a place 


with  seven,  eight  pints  not 
touched.  And  sometimes  I didn't." 

There  was  another  reason  to 
drink,  too:  it  killed  the  searing 
pain  in  his  knees.  “I  do  not  like 
taking  drugs  at  all.”  be  says.  “I've 
bad  bad  experiences  with  pre- 
scription drugs.  With  an  anti- 
inflammatory pill  I took  at  the 
Arsenal,  I ended  up  one  night  at  an 
Italian  restaurant  with  my  face  in 
the  pasta.  But  whisky  it  worked 
for  me.  Funny  I've  been  told  subse- 
quently alcohol  made  the  arthritis 
worse."  “Alcohol  never  cured  any- 
thing,” says  Carol,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  “Nothing.” 

The  thing  which  pushed  him 
deep  Into  booze  dependency,  how- 
ever was  the  failure  of  a business 
he  had  established  in  Milan  in 
1993,  setting  up  Italy’s  first  0891 
phone  line  system.  “Everything 
was  going  well  and  1 came  back 
here  for  Christmas  1995,”  he  says. 
“I  went  back  in  January  and  found 
the  Italian  government  had 
banned  the  lines.  No  warning.  I 
was  finished,  completely  bust,  not 
a penny,  owing  tens  of  thousands.  I 
sat  there  for  three  days,  just  look- 
ing out  the  window  Over  those 
three  days  I guess  I drank  three 
bottles  of  whisky  I sat  in  a chair 
and  just  stared  out  the  window,  but 
I couldn’t  see  anything.” 


He  came  back  to  England,  met 
up  with  Carol  who  be  had  first 
known  23  years  previously  and 
landed  a job  as  a pundit  at  Century 
Radio  in  Newcastle.  But  the  drink- 
ing didn’t  stop.  “I  was  getting  very 
depressed,  so  I was  drinking  and  it 
just  made  me  more  and  more 
depressed,  so  I drank  more  and  it 
beisune  a vicious  circle.  One  of  the 
things  about  therapy  though,  you, 
you.  you  . . . firm.  I’m  sorry  I’ve 
forgotten  what  1 was  going  to  say 
It’s  the  drugs  Tm  on . . 

“Therapy"  says  Carol,  gently 
“You  were  talking  about  therapy" 
“Oh  yes.  it  makes  you  look  back. 
When  you’re  young,  fit,  an  athlete, 
on  top  of  the  world,  you  drink  and 
you  don’t  think  it  does  you  any 
harm.  But  I look  back  and  wonder 
did  the  alcohol  affect  my  first  mar-  , 
riage?  Did  the  alcohol  affect  my 
second  marriage?  Did  it  affect  my 
business  disasters?  Did  it?” 

After  a recent  life  of  spiralling 
disappointment,  the  question  Is,  if 
Macdonald  was  offered  the  reverse 
of  the  American  pollster’s  trade- 
off, given  the  chance  to  swap  all 
those  glory  days  for  his  health 
now,  would  he  take  it? 

There  is  a long  pause  before  he 
answers,  as  his  mind  conducts  its 
memory’  audit.  Then  he  smiles. 

"No.  No.  Anyway  since  all  of 
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this  has  happened  I’ve  had  so 
much  sympathy  from  people,  I’ve 
not  had  one  derogatory  word  from 
anywhere.  It’s  opened  my  eyes. 
And  Carol’s  played  a stormer.” 

Besides,  he  says,  he  has  new 
goals  now  Since  he  first  went  into 
therapy  a week  ago,  he  hasn’t 
touched  a drink.  Not  easy  when  he 
was  putting  away  a bottle  of 
Scotch  a day 

“I  haven't  even  thought  about 
it."  he  says.  “I  tell  you  who  keeps 
running  through  my  mind.  Jimmy 
Greaves.  I've  sat  in  bed  this  last 
week,  and  I’ve  thought:  ‘Greavsie, 
you're  smart,  you've  stuck  at  it. 
That’s  going  to  be  my  life.’ " 

At  this  point.  Carol  says  it  is 
time  for  an  outing  they  had 
arranged,  out  to  the  shops  this 
time,  to  try  and  get  some  move- 
ment into  his  joints  before  he  ossi- 
fies. It  takes  him  an  age  to  get  up 
out  of  his  chair  and  totter  down 
the  stairs  and  make  his  way  to  the 
door  of  Carol's  battered  aid 
Escort.  "Onwards  and  upwards, 
old  girl,"  he  says,  as  he  levers  him- 
self into  the  passenger  seat 
“Onwards  and  upwards." 

And  then  he  turns  round,  and. 
by  way  of  farewell,  lifts  his  shak- 
ing bands  and  sticks  both  thumbs 
in  the  air.  the  old  Macdonald  spirit 
undimmed. 
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Party  if 
Labour  win, 
party  if  they 
don’t 


a ppAHENTLY  there  is  to  be  a 
A general  election  in  May  and 
Jlihis  Tony  Blair  chap  Is  hotly 
tipped  to  win  it.  So  let  me  con- 
tribute to  the  wall-to-wall,  round- 
the-clock.  blow-by-blow  coverage, 
anrf  give  my  prediction  of  the  out- 
come. I predict  that  on  May  2 the 
nation  wffl  stm  be  too  pissed  to 
get  to  work. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Labour 
wm  certainly  have  won.  But  if 
they  do  achieve  the  seemingly 

Impossible  feat  of  losing,  Britain 

wili  hit  the  bottle  so  badly  that  wo 
may  never  be  able  to  face  life 
again. 

If  everything  goes  according  to 
plan,  and  the  Conservatives  are 
thrashed,  every  good  and  land 

person  in  the  country  will  start 

the  millennium  celebrations 
early  Mormons,  Muslims  and 
Methodists  will  say:  “Rahgion,  my 
arse.  This  doesn’t  happen  every 
day  Let’s  loot  Peter  Dominic, 
fbr  years,  some  of  us  have  been 

saving  that  labour  are  becoming 

moreand  more  like  the  Conserva- 


tives. Now.  annoyingly  everybody 
is  saying  it.  But  many  falsely  con- 
dude  that  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion is  unimportant 
The  television  networks  are 
gparipg  up  for  the  most  banal 
approach  they  have  ever  taken  to 
anything,  let  alone  a change  of 
government  I’m  sure  we  can 
expect  a Can  t Cook.  Wbn't  Cook 
polling  day  special,  Election  Night 
With  Ant  and  Dec,  and  a one-off 
edition  of  Last  Chance  Lottery 
hosted  by  Jimmy  Goldsmith. 

There  is  always  an  irritating 
amount  of  good  humour  sur- 
rounding an  election.  People 

whose  livelihoods  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  result  (pandits, 
presenters  and  politicians  in  safe 
seats),  behave  like  a university 
debating  society  in  Hag  Week. 

But  the  amount  of  Jollification 
in  prospect  is  unprecedented-  We 
be  looking  to  Screaming 
Lord  Sutch  to  laid  some  gravitas 
to  the  occasion.  Nobody  seems  to 
be  taking  it  seriously 
That  is  probably  because 


nobody  expects  things  to  be  very 
different  after  May  l;  but  they  will 
be,  whatever  the  result.  This  gov- 
ernment Is  absolutely  hated  by 
very  large  numbers  of  people. 
Those  people  cannot  be  stifled  by 
a Tary  victory  or  appeased  by  the 
more  likely  alternative. 

Labour  have  spent  months 
dampening  expectations,  so  that 
□o  one  who  votes  for  them  can 
claim  to  feel  letdown.  We  hear  the 
Slogan  “Enough  Is  Enough”,  and 
we  expect  nothing  in  much  the 
same  way  as  we  hear  the  words 
“Next  on  Carlton — drama",  and 
we  know  we’re  not  going  to  get 
Macbeth. 

Yet  although  WalworthRoad 
may  be  successful  in  whipping  up 
a frenzied  atmosphere  of  resigned 
apathy  in  Labour  committee 
rooms,  It  cannot  control  the  wide- 
spread rage  that  exists  in  this 
country.  It’s  not  wily  Liverpool 
dockers  who  are  saying:  “Once  we 
get  those  bastards  in,  we’re  going  • 
to  give  them  helL" 

The  bigger  Labour’s  majority. 


the  more  worried  Tony  Blair 
should  be. 

It’s  hard  to  see  how  he  can  lose 
the  election  at  this  stage,  although 
his  personal  popularity  will 
depend  on  how  weird  be  is  on  telly 

People  hate  the 
Conservatives;  and 
they  hate  them  so 
much  that  the/ll 
even  vote  for  a 
shower  like  New 
Labour 

between  now  and  May  The  Tories 
did  well  to  drop  the  Demon  Eyes 
campaign.  They  photographed 
some  scary  eyes,  cut  them  out, 
inverted  them,  computer 
enhanced  them,  dyed  them  red 
and  stuck  them  onto  Blair's  face, 
and  the  result  still  wasn't  as  scary 
as  Blair's  own  eyes. 


The  televised  debates  seem 
unlikely  to  go  well  for  Tony  Blair, 
unless  the  strain  finally  takes  its 
toll  on  Major  and  he  starts 
screaming,  “Why  won’t  everyone 
leave  me  alone!”  on  live  television. 
On  the  surface,  Major  seems  like 
someone  you  wouldn't  mind  hav- 
ing as  a neighbour  He’d  have 
jump-leads,  pop  a card  through 
the  door  on  Christmas  eve,  and 
keep  an  eye  out  for  the  postman 
anytime  you  were  expecting  a par- 
cel. He  even  seems  quite  pleasant 
at  a certain  level. 

I'm  sure  this  personable  exte- 
rior masks  a seething  mass  of  bit- 
terness. I suspect  he  was  picked 
on  at  school  and  he’s  clearly  got  a 
chip  on  his  shoulder  about  being 
common.  He  obviously  hates  Blair 
for  being  so  posh. 

LJke  the  rest  of  us.  he’s  proba- 
bly wondering  whether  Blair  will 
arrive  at  Buckingham  Palace  on 
May  2 and  sax  “Wow.  it’s  great  to 
see  how  ordinary  people  live.”  But 
if  Major  can  keep  his  resentment 
under  control,  he  can  win  the  bat- 


tle of  personalities  on  television. 

That  will  be  of  some  consolation 
to  him  as  he  prepares  for  a quieter 
life.  But  it  will  not  undo  18  years  of 
savagery  in  the  minds  of  voters. 

The  telly  people  can  flatter 
themselves  that  the  voters'  choice 
Is  solely  between  personality  dif- 
ferences rather  than  policy  differ- 
ences. Doubtless,  pundits  will  be 
saying  that  the  result  could  hinge 
on  whether  Major  remembers  to 
shave  or  whether  Blair’s  bald  bits 
shine  under  the  studio  lights,  and 
that  Ashdown  could  steal  a sur- 
prise victory  by  opening  his  eyes 
properly 

But  I Just  don't  believe  that  the 
millions  of  pounds  poured  down 
the  drain  by  politicians,  broad- 
casters and  advertising  companies 
during  the  next  fen'  weeks  will 
affect  the  outcome  of  this  election. 
People  hate  the  Conservatives;  and 
they  hate  them  so  much  that 
they'll  even  vote  fora  shower  like 
New  Labour.  But  1 don't  suppose 
Tony  Blair  has  sufficient  humility 
to  see  it  tiiat  way. 
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That  there 
John  Major 
never  made 
the  trains 
run  on  time 


WHO  saw  this  election 
would  be  boring?  r was  in  a 
London  cafe  yesterday  and 
a middle-aged  woman  at  the  next 
table  suddenly  said:  "Mmra,  this  is 
absolutely  mouthwateringr  I 
turned  round  to  see  what  she  was 
eating  fas  in  When  Harry  Met 
Sally  — “I’ll  have  what’s  she’s  hav- 
ing"). but  she  was  only  waving  a 
copy  of  the  Guardian  with  the 
sleaze  reports.  Her  companion 
seemed  rather  bored.  But  it  proves 
that  John  Major  was  right.  The 
election  is  going  to  be  enormous 
“fun”,  perhaps  more  for  the  voters 
than  for  him. 

TORIES,  the  more  old-fashioned 
type,  can  be  alarmingly  frank.  I 
ran  into  a distinguished  back- 
bench MP  at  a party,  and  asked 
him  the  standard  question:  who 
will  be  your  next  leader?  He 
replied:  “It  will  either  be  the 
Welsh  Jew  or  the  Scottish  Jew  I 
shall  be  supporting  the  Scottish 
Jew.  provided  he  keeps  his  seat” 
The  Scottish  Jew  is  Malcolm 
Rifkind  and  the  Welsh  Jew  is 
Michael  Howard.  Rifkind  Is 
thought  to  be  terrifically  clever 
and  less  divisive  than  Howard. 
(How  often  have  you  beard  anyone 
say  “that  Malcolm  Rifkind  is  the 
most  evil  man  in  Britain”?  Proba- 
bly never.  And  how  often  have  you 
heard  it  said  about  Howard?  1 rest 
my  case.)  However  Rifkind’s 


Edinburgh  seat  would  fan  to  a 5 
per  cent  swing,  far  l<*«  than  the 
polls  are  predicting. 

Is  my  friend  anti-Semitic?  I 
don’t  think  so.  That’s  the  way  they 
talk.  And  It  was  the  Tories  who 
gave  us  our  first  and  only  Jewish 
prime  minister. 

AN  encouraging  moment  came  at 
another  party  I went  to  this  week. 
A Tory  former  Minister  was  giv- 
ing advice  to  the  Labour  MP  who 
Is  almost  certain  to  become  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  hjs  old  depart- 
ment He  provided  the  most 
detailed  run-down;  the  way  the 
civil  servants  would  try  to  block 
demanding  or  daring  initiatives, 
the  obstreperous  people  who 
should  be  fired,  the  time-hon- 
oured stratagems  for  pushing 
ministers  where  their  staff  want 
them  to  go. 

I was  touched.  In  spite  of  the 
sleaze  and  the  ersatz  fury  there 
are  still  a few  members  of  parlia- 
ment who  are  concerned  that  the 
country  is  governed  adequately; 
even  if  it's  not  by  their  party 

1 ALSO  met  an  Old  Labour  MP 
who  had  been  instructed  to  fax  his 
manifesto  to  Thought  Police  Cen- 
tral at  MilihanR  Tower;  the  Labour 
HQ  near  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  tpama  of  trained  dogmatists 
will  root  out  heresy  and  blas- 
phemy before  the  election 


Another^ 

country 


Britain’s  countryside  is  on  its  iast 
legs,  fears  The  Archers*  story  editor, 
Graham  Harvey.That’s  rubbish, 
replies  Anthony  Rosen,  of  Farming 
News,  it’s  in  glorious  shape 


Dear  Graham, 

FOR  14  years  you  have 
been  a scriptwriter  for 
the  BBC  soap.  The 
Archers.  During  this 
period  the  programme 
has  descended  from  certain  truth 
to  absolute  fantasy.  Six  months 
ago  you  succeeded  the  journalist 
Anthony  Parkin,  as  agricultural 
story  editor 

Now  that  you  have  published 
your  fiction.  The  Killing  of  the 
Countryside,  which  your  pub- 
lisher has  sub-titled  “A  Devastat- 
ing Indictment  of  Rural  Avarice 
and  Political  Ineptitude.”  it  is 
clear  why  The  Archers  has 
become  so  divorced  from  reality 
Had  this  outburst  been  written  by 
a common  agricultural  hack  then 
one  could  accept  the  prejudices  of 
an  individual,  but  you  have  writ- 
ten this  travesty  while  flaunting 
your  widely  publicised  position 
with  The  Archers. 

No  reader  will  argue  with  your 
hypothesis  that  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  is  a corrupt 
anachronism  that  has  outlived  its 
original  admirable  objectives,  but 
to  conclude  that  as  a result  "farm- 
ers have  created  a prairie  [of  the 
whole  of  Britain]  to  out-compete 
the  Calgary  and  Kansas  prairies” 
is  simply  untrue.  As  is  your  “Dra- 
matic changes  have  been  taking 
place  on  Britain's  farmland, 
changes  that  reveal  farmers  to  be 
anything  but  the  good  custodians 


we  like  to  think  them". 

Were  you  to  venture  out  even 
occasionally  from  your  ivory 
tower  at  BBC  Pebble  Mill  you 
would  find  that  the  British  coun- 
tryside has  never  been  in  better 
shape  than  it  is  today 

Since  there  are  some  70,000 
books  published  in  Britain  every 
year  one  appreciates  that  to  sell  a 
non-erotic  novel  today  an  author 
either  has  to  be  in  a position  of 
authority  however  spurious,  or  to 
go  over  the  topu  You  have  tried  to 
score  on  both  counts. 

Yours, 

Anthony  Rosen 

Dear  Anthony, 

SO  YOU  think  my  book  is  over  the 


Down  on  the  farm:  Anthony 
Rosen  and  Graham  Harvey 

top?  Presumably  it  doesn’t  matter 
to  you  that  most  youngsters  will 
never  see  a wild  flower  meadow, 
that  our  birds  are  in  decline,  that 
one  third  of  our  fresh  foods  are 
laced  with  pesticide  residues?  Nor 
that  while  small  farmers  are  dri- 


Her  fourth 
birthday  may 
well  be  her  last, 
but  she  isn’t  ill 


She’s  poor 


In  countries  like  lt*a  Gambia,  one  in  four  children  die 
before  their  fifth  birthday.  The  diseases  they  suffer  from  differ. 
But  the  cause  is  almost  always  Ihe  same. 
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ven  to  the  wall,  more  and  more  of 
our  land  is  being  farmed  by  City- 
funded  contract  companies? 

Nor;  I imagine,  do  you  get 
excited  about  a subsidy  system 
which  costs  us  hfTHnns  of  pounds 
yet  keeps  formers  chained  to  the 
pesticide  treadmill  whether  they 
want  to  form  that  way  or  not  I get 
rather  irate  about  such  things.  I 
can  see  how  indignation  might  be 
a little  difficult  for  you  as  colum- 
nist on  the  weekly  freebie  Farm- 
ing News.  1 worked  in  the  fanning 
press  and  understand  only  too 
well  the  powerful  influence  of 
advertisers,  particularly  the  agro- 
chemical companies.  Fortunately 
those  of  us  who  contribute  to  The 
Archers  are  free  of  political  and 
commercial  pressures  and  able  to 
portray  the  world  as  it  really  is. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern 
about  the  programme.  It  contin- 
ues to  attract  almost  four  million 
regular  listeners.  Each  evening 
one  fifth  of  the  total  UK  radio 
audience  tunes  in  and  audience 
appreciation  Is  at  a three  year 
high.  There’s  as  much  agricul- 
ture, of  all  sorts,  as  there  ever 
was.  So  do  keep  listening. 

Yours, 

Graham  Harvey 

Dear  Graham, 

DO  you  really  expect  people  to 
believe  the  many  bizarre  state- 
ments that  litter  your  book?  You 
say:  “For  a century  now  we  have 
known  that  artificial  fertiliser 
despoils  the  environment" 
Besides  being  untrue,  this  state- 
ment is  meaningless  since  you  do 
not  define  “we".  This  is  as  fatuous 
as  "it  is  generally  accepted  that”. 
The  world  would  have  starved 
long  ago  had  it  not  been  for  the 
propitious  invention  of  fertilisers 
and  pesticides. 

Can  you  expect  to  be  taken 
seriously  when  you  say.  “They 
[large  farmers]  are  more  likely  to 
be  wearing  Armani  suits  than 
overalls  and  the  closest  they  get 
to  the  fields  is  driving  over  them 
in  the  Range  Rover"?  This  is 
untrue  and  also  insulting  to  the 
majority  of  farmers  who  care 
very  deeply  for  our  precious 
countryside. 

Never;  in  the  13  years  that  I have 
written  a weekly  column  in  Farm- 
ing News,  have  I been  influenced 
by  anything  other  than  my  own 
prejudices.  It  was  listening  to  The 
Archers  many  years  ago  that 
influenced  my  decision  to  take  up 
farming.  In  those  days  The 
Archers  really  did  reflect  the  agri- 
cultural scene,  unlike  today  It  is 
because  there  is  still  such  a large 
listening  public  that  I am  so  wor- 
ried at  the  dangerous  influence 
you  exert  with  your  unrealistic 
anti-farmer  views.  If  1 didn't 
know  you  better  I might  think  that 
envy  lay  behind  the  message  in 
your  book. 

Yours, 

Anthony 

Dear  Anthony, 

I’M  SORRY  you  consider  my  views 
“anti-farmer'’.  1 am  so  strongly 
pro-former  Td  like  to  see  twice  as 
many  of  them  making  a good  liv- 
ing In  the  countryside.  But  I fail  to 
see  how  it  helps  formers  to  con- 
tinue with  a policy  which  concert- 


Doonesbury 


addresses  are  published.  He  sat 
down  and  licked  bis  pencil-  “Let 
me  see  now,  we  should  nationalise 
the  means  of  production,  distribu- 
tion and  exchange  - tax  the  rich 
until  the  pips  squeak  hang  the 
last  financier  with  the  guts  of  the 
last  landlord-” 

A warm,  nostalgic  glow  crept 
into  his  eyes.  Do  I fancy  that  I 


He’s  the  boil  on 
the  bottom  of  the 
Labour  Partft 
painful  only  if 
sat upon 


glimpsed  a tear  as  well?  1 crept 
quietly  away  knowing  that  his 
actual  address  will  be  as  bland  and 
meaningless  as  every  other 
Labour  leaflet  published  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

THERE  have  been  so  many  won- 
derful rail  privatisation  stories 
lately.  The  woman  who  was 
banned  from  breast-feeding  her 
baby.  The  company  which 
instructed  20  of  its  drivers  to  pass 
the  corpse  of  a dead  woman  on  the 
line,  rather  than  risk  delays  and 
fines.  My  own  local  operator, 
South  West  Trains,  may  be  the 
first  rail  company  to  be  taken  back 


I into  public  ownership  because  of 
! Lborough-gMCgtncoopeteoca 
| These  stories  bare  a mythic 
I quality  They  symbolise  some- 
• thing  beyond  lousy  transport  Our 
: s rime  minister  is  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  Mussolini:  “Say  what  you 
like.  John  Major  never  mad*  the 
trains  run  on  lime.” 

THERE  are  many  MPS  leaving 
now  whom  I shall  Some 
because  I liked  them:  John  B iffen, 
Roy  Hatterslej;  John  Patten. 
Richard  Needham.  Ken  Baker, 
Stan  Orme.  Joan  Lestoc  Harold 
Walker,  Emma  Nicholson,  David 
Steel,  and  even  Steve  “Shagger” 
Norris.  (What  I particularly  like 
about  that  list  is  that  many  of  the 
people  on  it  would  be  enraged  to  be 
on  it  with  many  of  the  others.) 

Others  I shall  miss  profession- 
ally Elaine  Kellett-Bowman  (C, 
Lancaster),  whose  voice  is  so  pene- 
trating that  it  may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  crash  of  the 
TWA  plane  off  Long  Island  last 
year.  Michael  Alison,  who  spoke 
for  the  Church  Commissioners 
once  a month,  and  whose  voice, 
plangent  and  sonorous,  made  you 
think  he  was  about  to  pass  a col- 
lecting plate  along  the  benches. 

I had  a long  spat  with  Cranley 
Onslow;  once  chairman  of  the  1922 
Committee:  I reported,  hi  the  old 
Punch,  that  his  nirimaTTiP  to  h3Cks 
was  “Crapley  Arsehole”.  (Not 


pretty  but  I only  deal  In  the  facts.) 

He  was  outraged  and  tried  to 
hare  me  banned  from  the  Com- 
mons Press  Gallery  And  when 
that  foiled,  he  threatened  to  sue 
for  libel.  I was  warned  that  he  was 
a determined  and  well-heeled 
opponent 

Finally  I tracked  down  some  of 
his  quotes  about  his  colleagues  so 
I could  follow  a heart-felt  apology 
(“deeply  regret  any  distress 
caused  to  Mr  Onslow  or  his  family 
by  comparing  him  to  an  intimate 
body-part”)  with  a paragraph: 
“Am  I alone  in  regretting  the 
departure  of  the  great  days  of 
parliamentary  invective?  Was  it 

fUily  five  years  ago  that  Cranley 
Onslow  described  Mr  Brian 
Sedgemore  as  the  boll  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Labour  Party  painful 
only  if  sat  upon’  ?" 

This  heartfelt  apology  ran  in 
full,  and  we  heard  nothing  more 
From  Mr  Peter  Carter  Ruck. 

I QUITE  like  the  way  this  country 
is  changing  at  bewildering  Speed. 
The  other  day  taking  my  son  to  his 
Saturday  football,  we  were  neatly 
run  over  by  a white  van.  The  usual 
suspects:  two  spotty;  short-haired 
youths  with  red  pin-point  eyes, 
screaming  round  corners  in  resi- 
dential streets.  The  sign  on  the 
side  of  the  van  gave  the  firm's 
name,  plus:  “Domestic  craftwork 
and  Feng  Shul  consultants.” 


Lambs  to  the  slaughter . . . how  much  has  our  countryside  changed? 


trates  land  into  fewer  hands  and 
promotes  the  rise  of  agribusiness 
corporations.  The  way  to  secure  a 
good  future  is  for  farmers  to  start 
providing  what  people  want. 
Everyone  I know  has  two  simple 
requirements  — ■ food  free  of  pesti- 
cide residues  and  a countryside 
that  doesn’t  merely  look  tidy  but 
which  contains  thriving  wildlife 
populations.  Hardly  an  unreason- 
able expectation,  especially  in 
view  of  the  support  we  all  provide 
as  taxpayers.  Yet  the  countryside 
you  claim  has  never  been  in  better 
shape  still  fails  to  deliver  either. 
And  you’ll  find  plenty  of  evidence 
for  this  in  my  book  should  you 
manage  to  read  beyond  the 
Armani  suit  reference. 

Yours, 

Graham 

Dear  Graham, 

NOT  anti-farmer?  Every  refer- 
ence in  your  book  to  other  than 
“organic”  producers  is  vitriolic. 

I have  nothing  but  admiration 
for  organic  producers,  as  I have  for 
those  who  swim  the  Serpentine  on 
Christinas  Day  but  the  UK's 
organic  production  (fortunately) 
represents  less  than  0.06  per  cent 


of  British  agriculture  and  is 
shrinking.  Do  you  think  that  the 
public  like  paying  high  prices  for 
wizened  carrots  and  lettuces  laced 
with  greenfly?  Were  significant 
numbers  of  farmers  to  become 
organic  the  world  would  starve 
quickly  Conventional  formers, 
who  produce  99.5  per  cent  of  our 
output,  are  fully  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers and  expense  of  excessive 
chemical  use  and  reducing  these 
by  over  3 per  cent  annually 
When  you  resign,  or  are 
removed  from  The  Archers,  I hope 
that  you  will  continue ' to  read 
Farming  News,  thus  keeping 
abreast  of  ceaseless  criticism  of 
the  corrupt  CAP  — which 
destroys  formers'  vision  and  ini- 
tiative as  well  as  damaging  world 
food  trade.  But  it  is  erroneous  to 
deduce,  that  this  misguided  sup- 
port damages  the  environment. 
Wealthier  formers  actually  spend 
more  on  the  environment. 

Yours, 

Anthony 

Dear  Anthony, 

THE  HEADLINE  above  a recent 
article  you  wrote  in  Farming 
News  described  my  book  as  “the 


biggest  load  of  rubbish  it  has  ever 
been  my  misfortune  to  read. " And 
after  that  you  became  even  more 
critical.  I wonder  what  it  is  that 
can  make  my  views  seem  so  dan- 
gerous? 

Let  me  summarise  them.  I'd 
like  to  see  our  for  ml  and  inhab- 
ited by  more  people  and  rather 
fewer  crop  sprayers.  I’d  like 
urban  youngsters  to  get  a chance 
informing. 

Td  like  an  end  to  subsidies 
which  make  uncontaminated 
food  too  expensive  for  many  peo- 
ple. I’d  like  to  see  more  larks  and 
corn  buntings  flying  above  our 
farmland,  with  wild  flowers,  such 
as  cornflower  and  pheasant’s  eye. 
ceasing  to  be  rarities. 

And  Td  prefer  it  if  peopie  in 
Peckham  were  not  taxed  to  inflate 
the  capital  assets  of  farmland 
investment  companies  or  to  sub- 
sidise the  pesticides  used  by  con- 
tract farming  companies. 

Are  these  such  revolutionary 
Ideas?  Do  you  honestly  think  them 
incompatible  with  giving  techni- 
cal advice  to  a drama  series  about 
the  countryside?  What’s  the  real 
agenda.  Anthony? 

Yours, 

Graham 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 


SMALLWEED 


p%RO  BONO  PUBLICO ; South 
E^gnte)  writes:  Why  (kies  this 
E follow  Portillo  claim  that 

Neil  Hamilton  has  done  nothing 
wrong,  when  it’s  obvious  even 
from  Hamilton's  own  responses  to 
Downey  that  this  cannot  be  so? 

Smallaeed  gladly  responds:  Tin* 
answer  is  perfectly  simple.  The 
man  Ls  a fool,  as  I've  frequently 
pointed  out  In  this  column.  Five 
other  examples  of  his  foolishness: 
l:  He  went  to  the  Rlbble  Valley  and 
claimed  that  the  poll  fax  would  win 
It  for  the  Tories:  in  fact  the  poll  tax 
lost  it  for  them  on  some  glnormous 
great  swing.  2:  He  continued  to 
champion  the  poll  tax  even  when 
all  sensible  people  could  see  it  was 

on  the  way  to  the  mortuary  3:  He 
connived  in  the  ludicrous  plan  to 
stagea  party  at  Alexandra  Palace 
to  commemorate  his  kmg.  assidu- 
ous and  self-denying  service  to  the 
constituency  (a  paltry  10  years). 
Even  Thatcher  didn’t  like  that. 

4:  His  SAS  rant  at  party  confer- 
ence. 5:  Lots  of  others.  The  fact 
that  he’s  clever  doesn’t  save  him 
from  being  foolish.  It's  an  easily 
observable  fact  of  life  that  some 
people  are  both. 

THE  TELEGRAPH,  now  Just 
about  the  only  newspaper 
friend  that  Major  has  left, 
thinks  sleaze  Isn’t  really  an  issue. 
Its  main  complaint  is  that  Gordon 
Downey  and  the  committee  he 
serves  have  spent  too  much  time 
on  it.  “The  charge  that  the  Govern- 
ment called  the  election  early  in 
order  to  frustrate  them  Isa  red 
herring,"  a leader  on  Thursday 
ordained.  But  somehow  this 
teaching  has  not  seeped  down  to 
the  paper’s  columnist  Peterbor- 
ough, located  south-east  of  the 
leaders.  The  Government,  he  said, 
had  been  known  to  be  trapped  in  a 
fearihl  dilemma:  either  It  dis- 
solved Parliament  early  to  squash 
the  Downey  Report  or  it  did  so 
after  Apr  ill.  to  make  sure  they  got 
fatter  pay  packets.  By  proroguing 
early  and  dissolving  three  weeks 
later,  they’d  accomplished  both. 

I understand  the  columnist  has 
been  shot. 

m NOTHER  thing  about  Albu- 
^^nla.l  think  it  must  be  the 
^^only  place  left  where  they 
have  smoked-fUled  rooms.  In 
British  and  American  polit  lea. 
smoke-filled  rooms  have  long  gone 
to  museums.  The  young  have  no 
concept  they  ever  existed.  “I  don’t 
understand.”  they  will  soon  start 
saying  in  their  Innocent,  piping 
tones.  “Why  did  they  used”  (that’s 
the  sort  of  thing  young  people  say 
nowadays)  “to  fill  rooms  where 
they  met  with  smoke?  Was  it  some- 
thing to  do  with  secrecy?  Did  they 
think  that  smoke  helped  them 
think  better?”  News  reports  from 
Albania,  though,  demonstrate 
what  they  have  missed:  these 
regularly  show  us  covens  of  politi- 
cians puffing  away  like  billy-oh. 

A philanthropist  writes:  Don’t 
you  think  you  owe  readers  a duty' 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  blUy-oh? 

Smalhceed gladly  ripostes:  With 
pleasure.  After  taking  expert 
advice  from  the  dictionary.  1 am 
now  in  a position  to  state  that  I 
haven’t  the  slightest  idea.  The 
Shorter  OED  says  the  origin  is 
unknown.  Patridge's  dictionary  of 
slang  says  it  might  be  a 
euphemism  for  the  devil,  but  he 
doesn't  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  It  may  not  be.  By  the  way.  you 
may  spell  It  billy-ho  if  you  wish. 

A philanthropist  writes:  Thank 
you. 

THE  PAPERS  have  been  plas- 
tered all  week  with  pieces 
suggesting  young  women  are 
turning  to  celibacy  One  in  partic- 
ular is  cropping  up  everywhere, 
saying  she’s  saving  herself  until 
she’s  married.  The  basis  for  this 
epidemic  appears  to  be  the  find- 
ings of  the  latest  General  House- 
hold Survey  an  institution  this 
dying  government  thinks  ought  to 
be  scrapped. 

This  Is  all  illusion.  What  the 
figures  actually  show  is  that  the 
proportion  of  single  women  not 
currently  involved  in  a sexual 
relationship  has  fallen  from  -19 
percent  in  1989  to  48  per  cent  in 
1991, 44  per  cent  in  1993  and  now 
39  per  cent  (1995  survey).  Less 
celibacy  not  more.  For  once,  the 
Daily  Mail  (“Most  girls  now  say 
yes  to  sex  before  marriage")  got  it 
right.  So  why  this  feast  of  misin- 
formation? Because.  I am  sorry  to 
say  the  Press  Association  misin- 
terpreted the  figures,  and  the 
National  Office  or  Statistics, 
wrapped  as  It  is  in  election  pur- 
dah, deemed  itself  unable  to 
Intervene  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

A pedant  writes : Don’t  you 
remember  telling  us  that  celibacy 
means  not  marrying,  rather  than 
sexual  abstinence? 

Small  weed  mordantly  retorts : \ 
try  to  move  with  the  times. 

EW  labour,  new  values  — 
number  7l  in  an  occasional 
series.  ” 'You  really  can 
see  a huge  change  in  the  last  few 
years,'  says  a staffer.  'Before,  it 
was  Next  for  everyone,  all  very 
eighties.  Now  it’s  tftreepiece 
suits,  good  labels,  double-cuff 
shirts.  Paul  Smith  accessories,  the 
lot.  IT  1 were  paid  more.  I’d  spend 
time  in  Harvey  Nichols' Surrey 
in  yesterday’s  TWegraph  of  the 
sartorial  tastes  of  Mnnrirlson's 
young  Mlllbankm. 

“1  don't  really  care  ax  long  as  in' 
Is  as  far  away  from  London  ns 
possible.”  Unnamed  Labour 
"strategist",  asked  by  Mark 
Mandril  of  Newsnlght  what 
deputy  lender  John  Prescott's  mlo 
would  be  in  the  election. 

Herodotus,  i thought  i 
had  better  m«»t >on  this 
name  since  everyone  else 
seems  to  be  doing  so. 
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Where  the 
future  is 
outrageous 

What  will  cities  of  the  luture  look  like?  Martin  -Jacques 
visited  Malaysia  to  find  out.  There  a Cybercity  is  being 
built  in  the  jungle  which  will  have  the  Internet  in  every 
home  and  where  all  transactions  will  be  done  by  smart 
card.  Paper  will  be  a thing  of  the  past 


THE  HUGE  crescent- 
shaped window 
offered  a glorious 
panoramic  view  of 
the  present  and  a lit- 
tle glimpse  of  the 
fa  tore.  In  the  distance  was  Kuala 
Lumpur  with  Its  cluster  of  dra- 
matic high-rise  buildings  includ- 
ing the  highest  building  in  the 
world,  the  Twin  Towers,  now 
almost  complete,  its  stainless 
steel  cladding  glinting  in  the  sun- 
light Behind  the  city  rose  the 
mountains  which  form  the  spine 
of  the  Malay  peninsula.  In 
Malaysia  the  present  is  quite 
something. 

The  view  is  the  stuff  of  dreams 
which  is  apt  as  it  belongs  to  a 
dreamer;  Azznam  Sharifladeen, 
the  brains  behind  Malaysia’s 
attempt  to  arrive  in  the  “intelli- 
gent” era.  He  is  a short,  dapper 
Malay  It  was  he  who  suggested  in 
1992  that  the  new  administrative 
centre  at  Putrajaya,  which  is 
about  20  miles  from  Kuala 
Lumpur  and  was  then  still  jungle, 
should  be  designed  as  the  world's 
first  “intelligent  capital".  Two 
years  later  he  went  on  to  play  a 
similarly  pivotal  role  in  the  birth 
of  an  even  more  ambitious  pro- 
ject, the  multimedia  super  corri- 
dor 

For  the  moment,  the  fabled  cor- 
ridor is  a piece  of  land,  15km  by 
50km,  stretching  from  the  Twin 
Towers  at  the  centre  of  Kuala 
Lumpur  in  the  north  to  the  new 
international  airport  at  Sepang  in 
the  south,  taking  in  Putrajaya 
which  is  roughly  in  the  middle. 
Much  of  the  land  is  stni  jungle, 
the  rest  is  mostly  rubber  planta- 
tions and  palm  oil  estates. 

Prom  the  cinemascopic  win- 
dows of  Azznam ’s  office  you 
would  never  guess  that  this 
expanse  of  land  is  soon  to  become 
a monument  to  the  21st  century  A 
techno-buff  claims  it  will  be  “an 
outrageous  opportunity  a multi- 
media  utopia”. 

Cities  in  the  next  century  will 
enjoy  a very  different  relation- 
ship with  technology  Hitherto, 
we  have  tended  to  regard  it  as  a 
set  of  discrete  products  — cars, 
railways,  telephone,  television, 
microwave  — which  are  out  there 
and  stand  alone. 

That  is  beginning  to  change. 
Technology  is  coming  inside, 
making  connections  where  there 
were  none,  becoming  part  of  the 
furniture  of  our  cities.  Modern 
planning  is  not  just  about  roads 
and  estates,  it’s  about  an  “intelli- 


gent network”  linking  our  offices 
and  our  homes.  Experiments  in 
this  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
world.  What  sets  Malaysia's  mul- 
timedia corridor  apart  from  all 
the  hi-tech  business  parks  in 
Britain  and  the  West  is  its  monu- 
mental scale.  The  corridor  will  be 
a huge,  dedicated,  green  field  (or 
jungle)  site  plonked  right  next  to 
the  capital.  It  will  be  the  closest 
the  world  has  yet  seen  to  a “paper- 
less society”. 

Imagine  an  area  about  equal  to 
London  from  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament in  the  north  to  Gatwick 
in  the  south.  Richmond  in  the 
west  and  Canary  Wharf  in  the 
east,  being  earmarked  as  an 
“intelligent  corridor",  where 
everything  from  housing  to 
health,  education  to  production 
would  be  purpose-built  and 
“wired  up"  to  the  latest  specifica- 
tions. 

The  audacity  is  breathtaking. 
Asian  tigers  have  laced  obstacles 
in  trying  to  close  the  gap  on  the 
West  but  one  of  their  advantages 


Malaysia  will 
have  moved 
to  the 
information 
age  with  little 
more  than  a 
hop,  step 
and  a jump 


Mahathir  Mohamad  . . . first 
cyber  prime  minister? 


is  that  with  no  industrial  legacy 
they  can  at  least  start  afresh  with 
state-of-the-art  technology  While 
Londoners  fret  about  conserving 
every  house,  street  and  lamp-post 
— and  regard  even  the  relatively 
minimal  idea  of  pedestrianislng 
Trafalgar  Square  as  totally  futur- 
istic — the  Malaysians  get  on 
with  clearing  the  jungle  and  the 
plantations. 

So  what  will  the  corridor  be 
like?  Arif  Nun,  the  project’s  chief 
operating  officer  works  from  an 
office  in  KL  that  was  bunt  in  the 
late  1970s,  positively  ancient  by 
Malaysian  standards.  His  enthu- 
siasm is  infectious.  He  says:  “Just 
like  Mecca  and  Las  Vegas  have  a 
clear  mission,  so  does  the  corri- 
dor; it  will  be  the  heart  of  21st 
century  Malaysia.” 

Putrajaya  will  be  the  home  of 
electronic  government  Nun 
resists  using  the  term  “paperless 
government”,  preferring  to  talk 
in  terms  of  using  much  Less 
paper  Government  departments 
in  Putrajaya  and  elsewhere  will 
communicate  electronically  and 
many  mundane  tasks,  like  issu- 
ing driving  licences,  will  be  done 
by  computer 

By  2000,  Malaysia  will  have  the 
world's  first  national  multi-pur- 
pose smart  card  containing  w»rh 
citizen's  identity  card  Informa- 
tion and  electronic  signature, 
enabling  direct  access  to  govern- 
ment, banking,  credit  telephone, 
transport  and  dub  services. 

Nun  believes  that  electronic 
government  will  relieve  civil  ser- 
vants of  the  more  routine  tasks 
and  “free  people  to  be  civil  ser- 
vants. Quality  time  will  be 
released  for  real  human  contact" 
Likewise,  he  believes  that  “smart 
schools  will  allow  teachers  to  con- 
centrate on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  brain,  the  creative  side.  Edu- 
cating the  left-hand  side  of  the 
brain  can  be  automated." 

Telemedicine  is  seen  as  a way 
of  transforming  the  standards  of 
healthcare.  Using  Chinese, 
Ayurvedic  and  western  medical 
knowledge,  Malaysia  sees  itself 
as  a natural  regional  centre  for 
telemedicine.  Rural  clinics  will  be 
connected  to  medical  experts  in 
the  main  cities  and  to  great  clin- 
ics worldwide  using  new  tele- 
instruments  for  remote  diagnosis. 
Doctors  will  no  longer  need  to  be 
in  the  same  room  as  patients, 
with  key  information  being  gath- 
ered by  nurses  and  technicians 
using  electronic  stethoscopes. 

The  corridor  Is  seen  as  the 
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regional  centre  of  a new  multicul- 
tural web  of  international  and 
Malaysian  companies,  which 
sounds  bewildering  in  its  com- 
plexity As  the  prime  minister; 
Mahathir  Mohamad,  put  it 
recently:  “Component  manufac- 
turing can  be  done  in  China,  on 
machines  programmed  from 
Japan,  with  software  written  in 
India  and  financing  coming  from 
the  Labuan  IOFC  [Malaysia’s  off- 
shore island].  The  product  may  be 
assembled  in  Penang  and  shipped 
to  global  customers  direct  from 
our  new  airport  at  Sepang." 

The  corridor  will  be  like  a 
global  island  within  Malaysia.  It 
will  boast  its  own  government 
(the  Multimedia  Development 
Corporation),  its  own  laws,  unre- 
stricted employment  of  workers 
from  all  over  the  world,  freedom 
of  ownership,  no  restrictions  on 
capital  sources,  and  no  censor- 
ship of  the  Internet.  It  is  being 
created  to  attract  global  high-tech 
companies  and  their  workers. 
Several  new  cyberlaws  have 
already  been  adopted  including 
digital  signatures,  digital  con- 
tracts and  digital  intellectual 
property  protection. 

Residential  areas  are  alluringly 
described  as  cybervillages,  with 
every  home  connected  via  optic 
fibre  to  the  Internet.  Asif  Nun 
dreams  of  a new  global  commu- 
nity living  in  the  corridor,  flying 
in  and  out  of  Sepang  airport,  eat- 
ing “Asianfusion"  food  and  listen- 
ing to  Dangdud  music.  For 
technical  buffs,  the  electronic 
backbone  of  the  new  order  will  be 
a 2.5-10GB,  100  per  cent  digital 
flbre-optic  network  that  will  link 


the  corridor  directly  with  other 
Asean  countries,  Japan,  Europe 
and  the  US. 

The  corridor  will  look  and  feel 
very  different  from  the  kind  of 
physical  modernity  previously 
preferred  by  Aslan  cities  like 
Shenzhen,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Shang- 
hai and  Taipei.  Forsaking  the 
global  battle  of  the  high-rise, 
which  Asia  now  virtually  domi- 
nates anyway  no  building  will  be 
higher  than  five  storeys. 

Inevitably  there  will  be  some 
environmental  damage  caused  by 
clearing  large  tracts  of  land.  But, 
unlike  the  urban  sprawl  so  char- 
acteristic of  many  Asian  conur- 
bations, over  a third  of  the 
corridor  will  be  designated  as 
green.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
lakes  and  jungle  left  in  place. 

There  is  something  more  than 
a little  bizarre  about  all  this 
futuristic  talk.  Just  20  years  ago, 
Malaysia  was  still  an  overwhelm- 
ingly agrarian  country  dependent 
on  rubber,  tin  and  palm  oil.  Then 
it  caught  the  industrialisation 
bug  and  transformed  itself 
within  little  over  two  decades 
compared  with  the  150  years  it 
took  Britain.  It  is  now  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  air  conditioners 
and  video  recorders  in  the  world. 

For  over  a decade  the  economy 
has  been  growing  at  a breathtak- 
ing 8 per  cent  a year  The  aim  was 
to  catch  up  with  the  West  by  2020. 
Then  two  years  ago  it  began  to 
dawn  that  breakneck  industriali- 
sation would  not  be  enough.  The 
goalposts  had  moved.  Unless 
Malaysia  entered  the  information 
age.  it  would  begin  to  lose  ground 
yet  again  to  the  advanced  world. 


To  western  eyes,  the  super  cor 
ridor  has  moved  with  reckless, 
alien  speed.  For  an  Asian  tiger,  it 
is  the  norm.  In  1993  the  govern- 
ment established  the  National 
Information  Technology  Council 
with  Mahathir  as  chairman  and 
Azzman  as  secretary  With  help 
from  the  Japanese  management 
guru,  Kenichi  Ohmae,  the  idea  for 
the  corridor  rapidly  began  to  take 
shape  and  by  August  1995  the  pro- 
posal had  received  the  blessing  of 
Mahathir  who  launched  it.  fit- 
tingly. in  a ceremony  held  in  the 
middle  of  the  jungle. 

Putrajaya  is  now  in  the 
process  of  construc- 
tion. The  new  inter- 
national airport  will 
be  opened  next  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  last 
year  the  Multimedia  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  which  will 
oversee  the  corridor.  was 
launched. 

The  sheer  speed  of  it  all  can 
easily  lull  one  into  a false  sense  of 
expectation,  as  if  it  is  all  perfectly 
natural.  Hardly.  This  Is  happen- 
ing in  a nation  still  in  the  process 
of  industrialising,  where  many  of 
those  over  55  live  in  traditional 
villages  or  kampongs.  where  the 
education  system  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  and  where  there  is  a 
desperate  shortage  of  skilled 
technicians.  Malaysia  totally 
lacks  the  capacity  to  realise  the 
corridor  on  its  own. 

It  knows  this  and  that  is  why  it 
has  scoured  the  world  for  the  com- 
panies and  techno-brains  that  can 
help.  The  American  firm.  McKin- 
sey  is  acting  as  consultant  and 


has  seconded  adviser.'  from  the 
US,  Germany  India.  China  and 
Hong  Kong  to  work  in  Kuala 
Lumpur. 

The  international  advisory- 
panel  is  informed  by  the  same 
spirit.  Its  29  members  represent  a 
Who’s  Who  of  Silicon  Valley:  Bill 
Gates  from  Microsoft,  James 
Barksdale  from  Netscape.  Eck- 
hard  PleiiTer  from  Compaq.  Louis 
Gerstner  from  IBM,  Kenichi 
Ohmae  from  UCLA  and  Tokyo, 
and  Noboru  Miyawaki  from  Nip- 
pon Telegraph  and  Telephone. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on 
January’  16,  not  in  Kuala  Lumpur 
bul  Stanford,  California,  with  a 
planeload  of  top  Malaysians 
including  Mahathir  making  the 
journey.  It  is  this  can-do  mental- 
ity- which  characterises  the  tigers. 
Jumping  historical  stages  is  their 
stock-in-trade.  Once  it  was  Japan- 
ese electronic  plants,  then  a 
national  car  company;  now  a mul- 
timedia super  corridor. 

if  this  latest  gamble  with 
modernity'  pays  off,  as  all  indica- 
tions suggest  it  will,  then  the 
ideas  that  inform  it  will  be  pro- 
gressively applied  across  the 
country.  Malaysia  will  have 
moved  from  a rural  economy  to 
the  information  age  with  little 
more  than  a hop.  step  and  a jump. 

Not  just  that.  What  is  happen- 
ing in  a jungle  miles  away,  by  duit 
or  its  sheer  scale,  is  bound  to  have 
repercussions  for  cities  in  coun- 
tries like  Britain  that  are  scram- 
bling to  enter  the  in  format  ton  era 
on  the  back  of  an  old  and  decay- 
ing infrastructure.  Tins  is  an 
experiment  which  is  going  to 
touch  us  all. 


Bright  Spark  of  modernism 


David  Lodge  celebrates  Dame 
Muriel,  who  wrote  magic  realism 
before  the  term  was  ever  invented 


IT  IS  not  surprising  that  the 
award  of  the  David  Cohen 
British  Literature  Prize  for  a 
lifetime’s  achievement  to  Dame 
Murid  Spark  has  been  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  literary  wodd. 
Although  she  has  given  pleasure 
to  ordinary  readers,  she  is  also 
very  much  a writer's  writer  She  is 
one  of  the  very  few  genuinely 
innovative  British  novelists  of  the 
post-war  period,  and  she  extended 
the  possibilities  of  the  form. 

She  first  began  to  publish  in  the 
late  1950s,  when  English  fiction 
was  dominated  by  social  realism 
represented  by  writers  like  Kings- 
ley Amis,  John  Whin,  John  Brain  e. 
Alan  Sillitoe  and  CP  Snow  This 
fiction  had  its  merits,  not  least  in 
reflecting  and  raising  conscious- 
ness about  social  change,  but  U 
was  limited  in  vision  and 


unadventurous  in  farm,  con- 
sciously rejecting  the  experimen- 
talised of  writers  like  James  Joyce 
and  Virginia  Woolf  It  did  not 
contain  much  potential  for  change 
and  development 

The  artistic  effort  to  innovate 
without  merely  imitating  the  tech- 
niques of  modernism  is  generally 
w»hp d post-modernism.  Spaifc 
could  rTaim  to  be  the  first  British 
post-modernist  writer, .though  the 
term  was  not  current  in  criticism 
when  she  published  her  first 
novel,  The  Comforters,  to  1957- 
The  heroine  is  a young  woman  in  a 
spiritual  and  psychological  crisis 
she  keeps  hearing  a phantom  type- 
writer tapping  outMDtem^ttat 
describe  her  thoughts  and  actions 
in  the  third-person  style  of  a novel 
— the  novel  we  are  reading.  Tims 

kind  of  self-reference  to  the 


processes  of  fiction  was  a feature 
of  Spark’s  work  long  before  critics 
identified  it  as  a Characteristic 
post-modernist  strategy  and 
named  it  metafletion. 

The  tendency  of  most  earlier 
20th-century  fiction,  whether 
stream-of-consciousness,  slice-af- 
liffe  or  ripping  yarn,  was  to  conceal 
the  hand  of  the  novelist  to 
enhance  the  illusion  of  life.  Spark 
was  one  of  the  first  modem  writ- 
ers to  expose  the  authorial  role 
and  exploit  the  authorial  voice  — 
not  in  the  confiding,  conversa- 
tional manner  of  a Victorian  nov- 
elist hut  in  a way  that  tests,  rather 
than  reassures,  the  reader 

The  narrator  of  The  Prime  Of 
Miss  Jean  Brodie  is  in  arrogant 
control  of  the  narrative  and  of  the 
captive  reader  She  shows  us  this 
pcphp,  than  that  scene;  she  whisks 
us  backwards  and  forwards  in  time 
with  breathtaking  abruptness;  she 
mqVps  startling  declarative  pro- 
nouncements about  the  characters 
which  challenge  our  moral  and 
metaphysical  assumptions- 

This  play  with  the  convention  of 
the  omniscient  narrator  is  con- 


nected with  Spark's  religious 

faith,  which  assumes  an  omni- 
scient God  who  works  in  mysteri- 
ous and  paradoxical  ways.  Her 
conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  coincided  with  her  first 
fiction.  She  said:  “I  didn’t  get  my 
style  until  I became  a Catholic, 
because  you  Just  haven't  gat  to 
care,  and  you  need  security  for 
that  That's  the  whole  secret  of 
style,  not  caring  too  much." 

This  would  not  be  good  advice 
for  every  writei;  any  more  than 
her  Interpretation  of  faith  would 
be  acceptable  to  every  Catholic. 
But  it  usefully  points  to  the  risk- 
taking In  her  fiction,  the  readiness 
to  take  chances  with  both  form 
and  content  which  makes  it  so 
exhilarating  — and  so  liberating 
for  other  writers. 

In  novels  like  Memento  Mori 
and  The  Ballad  of  ftekham  Rye 
she  boldly  mixed  the  supernatural 
with  the  quotidian  in  a way  we 
learned  later  to  call  magic  real- 
ism, No  one  has  used  present- 
tense  narration  and  the  technique 
of  staying  on  the  surface,  conceal- 
ing the  thoughts  and  motives  of 


the  characters,  to  better  effect 

than  she  did  in  those  brilliant 
dark  novellas.  The  Driver’s  Seat 
and  Not  To  Disturb. 

Spark  has  the  traditional  novel- 
lstic  gifts  of  being  able  to  tell  a 

good  story  create  memorable  char- 
acters tMiss  Brodie  being  the 
prime  example)  and  evoke  a par- 
ticular social  milieu  — a hostel  to 
bomb-damaged  London  in  The 
Girts  Of  Slender  Means  — with  a 
few  telling  details.  But  she  has 
never  been  content  just  to  do  that. 
She  has  not  settled  into  a formula. 
Each  novel  is  different  in  ways 
which  could  not  have  been  pre- 
dicted. Who  else  could  have  con- 
ceived of  rewriting  Watergate  in 
terms  of  a community  of  nuns,  as 
she  did  in  The  Abbess  Of  Crewe?. 

In  her  speech  on  Wednesday,  she 
said:  “As  for  the  novel  itself, 
though  it  is  often  pronounced 
dead.  I am  convinced  that  it  is  very 
alive-  So  long  as  experiments  in 
prose  continue,  so  do  invention 
and  imagination.”  No  living 
British  writer  has  done  more  to 
ensure  the  continuing  vitality  of 
literary  fiction. 


Muriel  Spark  In  her  stylish  and  inventive  prime 
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SHOOTING  STARS 
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Jeffrey 

Wright 


The  National  Theatre,  once  the  country’s  conscience, 
has  sold  its  soul  to  the  musical.  Director  Peter  Gill 
rails  against  a dangerous  outbreak  of  the  follies 


Up...  Wright 

splashes  into  the  big-time  as  the 
outspoken  nurse  Belize  in  the 
Broadway  production  of  Angels  In 
America. 


Twits  in 


Up ...  He  bags  a Tony  award,  a 
Drama  Desk  award,  and  one  from 
the  Critics'  Circle.  The  movie  men 
move  in. 

And  Away  - - . Next  week  Basquiat, 
the  blopic  of  the  maverick  artist  who 
OO'd  at  27,  opens  with  Wright  in 
the  lead. 


toppers 


FALLING: 

Brian 

Blessed 


WHEN  I recently 
went  back  to  the 
National  Theatre 
after  an  eight- 
year  absence  for 
my  new  play 
Cardiff  East,  one  of  the  first  tan- 
noy  messages  I heard  as  I was  sit- 
ting in  the  canteen  was:  "If  anyone 
wants  two  tickets  for  the  Saturday 
matinee  of  Miss  Saigon,  will  they 
please  contact  the  stage  door.” 

It  wasn't  as  if  eight  years  ago. 
there  were  many  calls  over  the  tan- 
noy  offering  tickets  for  the  new 
Edward  Bond  play  in  the  Pit.  But 
over  the  next  weeks  I was  to  learn 
that  the  musical  is  well  and  truly 
part  of  life  at  the  National  Theatre. 

I was  glad  to  be  back  working 
with  old  friends  in  familiar  sur- 


GoJng . . . The  fiery  star  expresses 
his  anger  at  fellow  climbers  during 
an  assault  on  Everest  assault  'I  went 
into  their  tent,  took  their  flag  down 
and  pissed  on  it’ 

Going ...  ‘He  lifted  me  by  my 
lapels  then  threw  me  down  and 
punched  me.’  A BBC  presenter  after 
an  interview  went  slightly  askew. 
Gone...  Last  week  the  chunky 
curmudgeon  flounced  out  of  a 
Rotary  conference  where  he  was 
due  to  speak.  ‘Everyone  had  drunk 
too  much  and  no  one  was  paying 
attention.’ 
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'Niomh  Cusack's  graceful  Rosalind. 
Liam  Cunningham  is  a 
striking  Orlando'  casrws 

AS  YOU  UKE  IT 

By  Will  ram  Shakespeare 
This  production  is  sponsored  by 
€)  ALLIED  DOMECQ 
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The  best  RSC  Macbeth  in  1 0 years.. 
enforced  by  Brid  Brennan's  Lody 
Macbeth...  Roger  Allam  is  a striking 
Macbeth'  oesstva 


MACBETH 

By  William  Shakespeare 


roundings:  many  things  remained 
unchanged  and  some  things  had 
changed  for  the  better:  But  one 
thing  that  had  certainly  changed 
was  the  National  itself,  which  had 
become  a seasoned  musicals  bouse. 

It  is,  for  example,  a locus  for  the 
Sondheim  Syndrome.  I soon  found 
out  that  the  best  way  of  answering, 
“Do  you  like  Sondheim?”  was  to 
say  ■‘Yes.*’  and  quickly  change  the 
subject  This  Is  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  And  I know 
other  people  have  found  this  to  be 
the  only  satisfactory  method  of 
dealing  with  this  difficult  question. 
To  waver  was  to  be  lost  This  will 
Involve  listening  to  many  more 
CDs  than  you  bargained  for.  offer- 
ing contrasts  between  many  differ- 
ent versions  of  the  same  song, 
discussions  about  the  merits  of  dif- 
ferent productions,  worries  over 
the  unfortunate  weaknesses  in  cer- 
tain of  the  books.  It's  no  good  to  say 
you  quite  like  Sondheim,  or  some 
of  it  or  such  and  such  a song  or 
show,  or  that  if  you  think  he’s  such 
a great  composer  why  doesn't  he  do 
his  own  orchestration,  or  what 
does  that  woman  mean  by  Send  In 
the  Clowns? 

This  will  release  all  kinds  of 
reactions:  accusations  of  elitism, 
lack  of  soul,  lack  of  a sense  of  fun. 
and  cries  at  “Isn’t  this  opera  for 
people  like  me?"  and  looks  of  vio- 
lent disappointment  that  when  you 
were  young  would  have  made  you 
want  to  leave  home.  I have  never 
had  much  to  do  with  Scientology 
but  I was  reminded  of  the  old  days 
of  the  Workers  Revolutionary 
Party  The  methods  of  persuasion 
are  much  the  same.  1 think  there  is 
a Little  Red  Sondheim  Book.  They 
are  quite  ruthless.  So,  say  yes.  It’s 
better  for  everyone. 

Very  few  other  artists  have  this 
effect  Wagner  and  Tbikein  do,  and 
strangely  enough,  Howard  Barker: 
It’s  the  same  with  some  people 
when  you  say  you  don’t  all  that 
much  like  The  wizard  Of  Oz  or  the 


films  of  Powell  and  Pressburger. 

I rehearsed  Cardiff  East  along- 
side Guys  And  Dolls  and  Lady  In 
The  Dark.  Sharing  the  repertoire 
with  one  musical  can  be  exhilarat- 
ing; sharing  with  two  is  exhaust- 
ing. First  of  aU  there  is  the  racket 
When  John  Gielgud  was  taking  a 
stage  rehearsal  of  Don  Giovanni, 
which  opened  the  English  National 
Opera's  tenure  at  the  London  Coli- 
seum, he  was  vainly  trying  to  make 
a point  to  someone  on  stage  and 
couldn't  make  himself  heard.  “Ob, 
do  stop  that  dreadful  noise,”  he 
said  to  the  orchestra,  as  he  made 
his  way  through  the  auditorium. 
Recently  Harold  Pinter  was 
thought  by  some  at  the  NT  to  be 
rather  quaint  when  he  objected  to 
watching  a run-through  of  his  new 
production  of  The  Homecoming 
while  Stt  Down  You're  Rocking  The 
Boat  was  blasting  through  the 
walls  of  the  adjacent  rehearsal 
room.  By  the  time  Cardiff  East  had 
moved  into  the  same  rehearsal 
room.  Lady  In  The  Dark  was  our 
neighbour. 

The  first  time  you  hear  Kurt 
Weill's  witty  choral  quotation  from 
The  Mikado  coming  through  the 
brick  wail  it's  amusing.  After  the 
20th  time  you  start  thinking  of 
ways  of  making  the  punishment  fit 
the  crime  I have  since  beard  that 
the  blinding  of  Gloucester  in  King 
Lean  which  went  into  Rehearsal 
Room  Two  after  us,  was  some  form 
of  retaliation.  I suppose  it  never 
dawned  on  the  powers- that-be  to 
spend  some  of  the  Lottery  money 
currently  being  used  to  improve 
Denys  Lasdun's  classic  front  of 
house  on  anything  as  dull  as  sound- 
proofing a rehearsal  room  for  the 
sole  use  of  musicals.  The  lack  of 

sound-proofing  between  the  Cottes- 
loe  and  the  Lyttelton  and  the 
Olivier  auditoria  above  Is  notori- 
ous to  sensitive  ears.  Now  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Jubilee  Line,  which  for 
some  reason  makes  a sound  like  an 
amplified  heartbeat  (which  1 think 
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the  world’s  best  live 
hip-hoppers 
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WATCHING  West  London 
trio  The  Brotherhood 
waddle  around  the 
Astoria  stage  T was  struck  by 
all  the  usual  failings  that  seem 
to  mar  hip-hop  concerts: 
murky  sound,  far  too  much 
microphone  gargling  and  arm 
waving,  endless  confronta- 
tional rhetoric  and.  finally;  the 


mo* 


audiences  accept  as  directorial 
nonsense)  you  can  hear  not  one  but 
two  musicals  on  the  right  night. 
Certain  passages  of  the  forthcom- 
ing King  Lear  in  the  Cottesloe 
won’t  go  weft  with  Jenny  Made  Her 
Mind  Up  and  I Love  You  a Bushel 
and  A Peck. 

But  the  musical  also  makes  itself 
heard  Ear  beyond  the  rehearsal 
room.  When  I recently  went  to  a 
meeting  about  caking  Cardiff  East 
to  Cardiff;  the  National  was  in 
uproar  It  was  during  the  technical 
rehearsals  for  Lady  In  The  Dark 
(technical  rehearsals  which.  Inci- 
dentally took  a week.  That’s 
another  thing  about  musicals. 
They're  so  unwieldy  You  try  get- 
ting a full  week's  technical 
rehearsals  for  a four-hour  uncut 
Hamlet  in  the  Olivier  and  see 
where  it  gets  you.) 

It  transpired  that  the  technical 
day  in  question  clashed  with  a 
memorial  performance  dedicated 
to  Jack  Tinker  — late  theatre  critic 
of  the  Daily  Mail,  a diva  worship- 
per, whose  death  was  marked  by 
the  dimming  of  the  lights  in  the 
West  End.  The  memorial  was  to  be 
held  at  the  London  Palladium  and 
produced  by  Cameron  Mackintosh. 

This  meant  that  Maria  Fried- 
man. the  leading  lady  of  Lady  In 
The  Dark,  was  desperately  needed 
simultaneously  in  two  theatres. 
Now.  Cameron  Mackintosh  is  a 
very  generous  benefactor  to  the 
musical  life  of  the  National  The- 
atre, so  there  was  not  much  guess- 
ing where  she  went  Whether  she 
had  any  say  in  the  matter  no  one 
knows.  I shouldn't  think  it  was 
important 

When  I went  down  to  see  how  my 
colleague  Francesca  Zambello,  the 
director  of  Lady  In  The  Dark,  was 
coping  without  a leading  lady  I 
found  her  managing  very  welL 
After  alL  she  had  that  chorus  of 
The  Mikado  to  rehearse,  and  any- 
way she’s  an  experienced  Ameri- 
can opera  director  well  used  to  the 
ways  of  sponsors  who  never  give 
lunch  quite  for  free. 

For  the  subsidised  theatre,  the 
musical  has  proved  to  be  a mixed 
blessing.  In  some  notable  instances 
it  has  proved  an  Invaluable  money 
spinner  and  has  also  been  seen  as  a 
lively  fillip  to  a repertoire  which 
has  to  some  people  seemed  too  wor- 
thy But  it  has  also  colluded  with 
the  prevailing  political  climate, 
with  its  attendant  cuts  in  subsidy 
to  put  commercial  interests  ahead 
of  artistic  ones,  and  in  the  name  of 
populism  has  created  an  invidious 
elitism  of  a different  kind  — 
encouraging  a softening  of  the 
repertoire  without  broadening  the 
social  mix  of  the  audience. 

London  has  become  very  metro- 
politan and  chic,  like  Paris  in  the 
Fifties;  it  likes  vacuity  spiced  with  a 
little  sophistication.  This  win  do 
well  for  a certain  kind  of  commer- 
cial theatre  and  certainly  for  a 
certain  kind  of  art  theatre,  but  fora 
serious  theatre  there  is  not  much 
hope.  Arguably  the  two  most 


important  events  In  the  subsidised  Eyres  at 
theatre  during  the  1980s  were  Les  Staunto 
Mlse rabies  at  the  RSC  and  Guys  in  Guys 
And  Dolls  at  the  National  Theatre,  mam  phot 
The  First  played  a straight  run  at  below,  oo 
the  Barbican  for  three  months 
without  disturbing  the  repertoire  bourgeoi 
at  Strafford.  It  was  a continuation  nary”  tt 
of  a strand  of  RSC  work  exempli-  about.  \\ 
fied  a few  years  earlier  by  Nicholas  Guys  An 
Nickleby  and  has  arguably  done  a cab  are 
good  deal  to  make  the  subsequent  The  souj 
activities  oT  that  company  finan-  haw  ad 
dally  viable.  great  p 

In  the  February / March  1982  unique 
booking  period  of  the  National,  musical 
Guys  And  Dolls  joined  The  promise 
Oresteia.  Hiawatha.  1110  Hypochon-  Constan 
driac.  The  Mayor  Of  Zalamea  and  that  the) 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing  in  the  lost  on 
Olivier  Theatre,  like  a glass  of  reliance 
champagne,  making  for  a total  think  th 
repertoire  in  the  three  theatres  of  cals  don' 
13  productions.  In  1997  it  will  play  are.  The, 
alone  in  the  Olivier  in  a straight  run  depress! 
for  much  of  the  year  in  a repertoire  designee 
which  at  present  comprises  seven  take  you 
productions.  recessioi 

Salad  Days  still  remains  one  of  have  not 
the  only  successful  new  musical  to  first  plac 
originate  in  a subsidised  theatre.  Them 
The  likelihood  of  seeing  another  the  PalLi 
on  one  of  the  main  stages  in  the  triumph 
near  future  is  remote.  Carrie  and  came  w 
Jean  Seberg  were  too  costly  for  par-  critics  jc 
tlcular  Individuals  to  make  that  Dolls  in 
very  likely  And  you  must  remera-  You’re  F 
her  there  have  been  only  a dozen  or  them,  of 
so  successful  musicals  in  London  themseh 
since  Joseph  And  His  Amazing  loved  it.' 
Technieolour  D rerun  coat  in  1968.  And  i 
They  may  have  been  acclaimed,  outing  ti 
even  brilliant  and  certainly  they  Largely  i 
have  earned  a lot  of  money  but  lishmeni 
they  haven’t  been  many.  I am  not  helped  ti 
denying  the  perception  that  coach  of  all  thi 
loads  of  the  working  class  go  to  see  done  du 
them.  It's  just  that  it  isn’t  true.  For  of  the  I 
one  thing  they  are  too  expensive,  will  be 
The  musicals,  particularly  in  the  wfaobroi 
subsidised  theatre  are  pro-  cardff  & 
grammed,  as  everything  is.  to  sat- 
isfy  Middle  England. 

Some  people  see  the 
musical  as  a unique.  . , 

important  and  modern  . 
theatrical  form  and  make  . ji| 

you  feel  that  to  take  a differ-  * * 

ent  view  is  a kind  of  heresy  - ‘ 

It’s  rather  as  if  you  were  x JS 

rejecting  the  old  canard  about 
the  death  of  the  music  hall  being  IB 

the  death  of  the  truly  live  theatre.  [8 
But  to  say  that  is  to  forget  that  the  fM 
music  hail  was  a popular  medium 
and  musicals  are  not  They  are  the 
descendants  of  Viennese  operetta 
which  were  entertainments  for  a 


Eyres  and  graces . . . Imelda 
Staunton  and  Henry  Goodman 
in  Guys  And  Dolls 
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bourgeois  audience  — - the  ''culi- 
nary” theatre  Brecht  was  talking 
about.  With  very  few  exceptions  — 
Guys  And  Dolls  being  one  — musi- 
cals arc  essentially  unsatisfying. 
The  songs  are  often  ravishing  and 
hare  addl’d  to  the  cornucopia  of 
great  popular  songs  that  ore 
unique  to  this  century  But  the 
musical  form  always  seems  to 
promise  something  it  can’t  deliver. 
Constantly  titillating.  The  notion 
that  they  somehow  cheer  you  up  is 
lost  on  me.  Their  almost  total 
reliance  on  victim  songs  makes  me 
think  that  people  who  enjoy  musi- 
cals don’t  know  how  unhappy  they 
are.  Then  there  is  the  excuse  of  the 
depression  theatre.  Musicals  are 
designed  for  a cheerful  night  out  to 
take  your  mind  off  the  cares  of  the 
recession.  For  who?  Par  people  who 
have  nothing  to  worry  about  in  the 
first  place. 

The  memorial  for  Jack  Tinker  at 
the  Palladium  was  by  all  accounts  a 
triumph.  The  piece  de  resistance 
came  when  the  Londun  theatre 
critics  joined  the  cast  of  Guys  And 
Dolls  in  the  chorus  of  Sit  Down 
You’re  Rocking  The  Boat.  Some  of 
them,  of  course,  went  on  to  review 
themselves.  "How  Jack  would  have 
loved  it.”  they  said. 

And  he  would  have.  As  well  as 
outing  the  West  End  Wemlys.  who 
Largely  make  up  the  critical  estab- 
lishment or  the  London  theatre,  it 
helped  to  ensure  that  — regardless 
of  all  the  magnificent  things  he  has 
done  during  his  tenure  as  director 
of  the  National  — Richard  Eyre 
will  be  remembered  as  the  man 
who  brought  us  Guys  And  DolLs. 
CanSff  East  returns  to  (he  Cottesloe  on 
Apnll . 2. 1 Sand  19(01 71  -92822521. 


Peter  Gill;  squaring 
up  to  the  song  ’u’ 
dance  squad 


You  learn  fast 
never  to  speak 
ill  of  musicals .. . 
‘I  think  there’s 
even  a Little  Red 
Sondheim  Book’ 


lack  of  any  real  musical  man- 
ner to  the  proceedings.  Fully 
grown  men  shouting  into 
microphones  while  bass  pat- 
terns echo  around  the  venue 
makes  for  less  than  Inspiring 
entertainment.  And  then  The 
Roots  took  the  stage  and 
showed  how  live  hip-hop 
should  be  done. 

The  Philadelphia  five-piece 
take  their  name  from  Alex 
Hailey's  seminal  novel  retrac- 
ing black  American  history* 
and  attempt  to  do  something 
similar  with  a trick  bag  of 
ftmk.  jazz  and  the  most  frvshly 
minted  raps  around. 

Similar  to  The  Fugees  in  out- 
look. if  lacking  their  pop 
books.  The  Roots  have  a sense 
Of  conviction  the  chart-toppers 
lack.  Their  bass,  drums  and 
keyboards  line-up  lays  down 
huge  grooves  over  which  rap. 
pers  Malik  B and  Black 
Thought  rhyme  with  subtle 
authority.  Dancing  off  one 
another  and  feeding  off  their 
band,  they  opened  with 
Proceed  — a great  hymn  to  hip. 
hop  — and  quickly  had  the 


Astoria  bouncing  on  a 
thousand  trainers. 

By  avoiding  the  laziness  and 
vulgarity*  that  characterises 
most  contemporary  hip-hop. 
The  Roots  focus  on  fixing  their 
music  right  at  the  heart  of  the 
African  American  aesthetic. 
While  the  band  get  into  a huge 
funk  workout  the  nippers  play 
a verbal  form  of  tag.  stretching 
and  tearing  up  words,  dropping 
Into  old  songs  and  classic 
rhymes  from  the  19809  along- 
side the  fresh  tunas  of  their 
recent  iludclpbla  and  Halflife 
Cl).  An  attempt  to  chat  in  a 
Jamaican  ragga  style  was 
cheered  by  the  crowd  and 
showed  The  Roots  seek  roots 
everywhere. 

The  only  problem  is  The 
Roots'  determination  to  play 
as  long  and  hard  as  possible  -» 
two  hours  of  full  force  rapping 
is  enough  to  induce  ear-ache  in 
even  there  mt  diehard  of 
fans.  Edit  the  set.  add  guitar 
and  horns  and  the  world's  best 
live  hip-hop  bund  could 
become  the  major  statement 
they  hope  to  be. 
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JOHN  AlAJOR  would  stand 
a better  chance  of  winning 
the  next  election  if  he  did 
a cameo  in  EastEnders.  They 
could  write  him  a sympathetic 
role — the  Don  Joan  from  south 
of  the  rtver  who  turned  Peggy 
MftchelFs  head,  the  speech 
therapist  who  helped  Phil 
Mtichhll  recover  his  use  of  con- 
sonants, the  party  animal  who 
Tiff  and  Blanca  loved  to  tnfce 
clubbing  up  the  West  End. 

How  could  Tony  Blair  counter 

the  resurgence  in  Major's  popu- 
larity that  would  Inevitably 
result?  Asttnt  presenting  Top 
Of  The  Pops?  Martin  Clunes’s 
new  flatmate  in  Men  Behaving 
Quite  Naughtily  Actually? 

None  of  this  is  as  ridiculous 
as  it  sounds.  In  the  United  States 
recently  there  has  been  a spate 
of  politicians  doing  cameos  in 
TV  shows.  On  Chicago  Hope  last 
month.  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  began  a committee 
hearing  with  a moving  speech 
aboutthe  10  million  American 
children  who  don't  have  health 
insurance.  Then  he  called  Hit 
first  witness — Mr  Wilmette 
from  Chicago  Hope  hospital. 

■And  In  January  President 
GUntonappeared  in  aTV  drama 
called  AChild’s  Wish  the  day 
after  his  inauguration.  “Hello, 
Missy  welcome  to  the  White 
House,”  oiled  Clinton  to  a ter- 
minally ill  girl  visiting  the  Oval 
Office.  *Tve  never  been  more 
pleased  to  receive  anyone." 

In  the  New  York  Times  ear- 
lier this  week,  Caryn  James 
argued  that  the  problem  with 
using  such  cameos  to  spread 
ideas  about  social  policy  Is  that 
the  context  cheapens  the  mes- 
sage. If  politicians  can’t  appre- 
ciate the  difference  between  a 


WAVE  RIDING 

I ANNE  KARPF 


Turn  it 
down 

MHDGRN  the  volume  down 

■-  completely,  commanded 

■ the  Dutch-sounding 
voice  on  the  radio.  Of  course, 
Intrigued  by  the  possibility  of 
arcane  happenings  in  my 
absence,  I didn't  But  the  Dutch 
chap  wasn’t  fooled:  “You  didn’t 
turn  me  off,”  he  barked. 

“You’re  going  to  miss  some- 
thing essential  that  the  others 
who  turned  me  off  have  got.” 

1 felt  like  I’d  broken  a chain 
letter;  or  forgotten  my  gym 
knickers. 

So,  having  a tape  of  Fluxus 
(Radio  3),  I cheated.  Second- 
time  round.  Into  the  silence 
came  thoughts  about  individ- 
ual and  shared  Imagination, 
but  just  as  1 was  about  to 
develop  a grand  theory  it 
struck  me  that  they  could  have 
afemplybutlta  silent  stretch 
into  the  programme.  Was  the 
Dutchman  demonstrating  his 
power  over  listeners? 

Phans,  an  international 
group  of  radical  artists  who 
operated  between  the  late 
fifties  and  the  early  seventies, 
wen  foil  of  such  autocratic 
Dadaist  japes.  They  bottled 
dirty  water  and  tried  to  sell  it 
fbrthe price  of  perfume.  They 
ran  a theatrical  performance 
called  Nobody:  when  people 
turned  up,  they  wouldn’t  let 
them  in.  “A  conceptual  vaude- 
ville” the  presenter  British 
artist  Ian  Breakwell,  called 
them,  owing  as  much  to  Marcel 
Duchamp  (who  thought  any- 
thing could  be  art)  as  to  John 
Cage  (who  believed  anything 
could  be  music).  Ata  1954  con- 
cert, Cage  put  big  hands  on  the 
piano  but  didn't  play  a note;  the 
atlence  was  the  music, 

Laura  Parfltt  and  Lance 
Dann’s  documentary  caught 


sih»m  and  reality  should  we 
really  trust  them  with  public 
office?  The  counter-argument, 
though.  Is  that  at  least  politi- 
ca**Y  apathetic  Americans 
would  have  heard  Edward 

Kennedy’s  message. 

But  there  is  more  to  these 
cameos  than  political  prose- 
lytising. Politicians  want  to  he 
seen  as  regular  guys,  in  Cosby 
recently  New  York  mayor 
Rudolph  Giuliani  did  a cameo 
that  concluded  with  him  firing 
a pothole  in  the  street.  You 
can’t  buy  that  kind  of  publicity, 
though  perhaps  Giuliani 
should  have  paid  for  Ms 
endorsement  by  the  show. 

Until  now  these  politicians 
have  always  played  themselves, 
but  surely  it  is  a small  step  for 
them  to  take  on  fictional  roles. 

*5  where  British  politi- 
cians should  fairo  the  lead: 
rather  than  belatedly  apeing 
American  trends  (the  prover- 
bially dun  tv  debate  between 
candidates,  the  party  confer- 
ence that  makes  more  photo 
opportunities  than  policies), 
they  could  set  them.  Paddy 
Ashdown  as  a grizzled,  fancia- 
ble  old  colonel  in  Soldier; 
Soldier.  Virginia  Bottomley  as  a 
disturbed  killer  in  Cracker 
That  kind  of  thing. 

Something  needs  to  be  done 
to  make  the  election  campaign 
good  TV.  Here  are  some  modest 
proposals.  Last  night  in  Spin 
City  (Channel  4),  the  excellent 
sitcom  about  New  York  politics, 
the  city  council  challenged  the 
mayor’s  office  to  a contest:  who 
could  provide  the  most  free 
Thanksgiving  dinners?  Michael 
J Box’s  deputy  mayor  was  scep- 
tical: “Fm  a little  uncomfort- 
able about  competing  over  who 
can  feed  the  most  homeless  peo- 
ple. Why  don’t  we  just  line 
them  up  and  race  ’em?” 

Why  not,  indeed?  This  ktnd  of 
TV-friendly  politics,  surely, 
would  be  more  mi  purging  than 
Major  and  Blair’s  head-to-head. 
Or  how  about  finding  out  once 
and  for  all  who  really  is  tough 
on  crime?  Each  party  leader  in 
the  ring  with  a convicted  bur- 
glar; three  minutes,  no  biting, 
no  gouging.  Or  combining 
National  Lottery  Live!  with 
Election  Night  Special  “I  see  a 
dull  man  in  a suit  going  through 
a door  marked  10.”  Thanks  for 
the  tip.  Mystic  Meg.  Our  democ- 
ratic institutions  are  always 
going  to  alienate  large  sections 
of  the  population  until  they  are 
sold  better  until  they  imagina- 
tively engage  with  what  TV 
viewers  want  to  see. 


the  movement’s  exuberant 
sense  of  mischief  and  icano- 
rJflsm  (though  as  a piece  of 
radio  it  could  have  been  a dash 
more  playful).  Hard  now  to 
recall  past  reverential  attitudes 
towards  the  Artist-  In  the  era  of 
the  lone,  tormented  abstract 
expressionist  genius,  collective 
fon  Tike  this  was  taboo- 
breaking, as  well  as  Oedipally 
adolescent.  Ultimately  the  sud- 
den fame  of  one  Fluxus  artist, 
Yoko  Ono,  overwhelmed  the 
enterprise,  and  in  today’s  raves 
and  performance  art,  its  princi- 
ples have  become  orthodoxy 

Comedian  Harry  Hill  has 
attained  cnltishness,  always 
an  Impediment  to  critical 
assessment.  Hitherto  I’ve  found 
him  too  self-consciously 
oddball  (I  won’t  say  anarchic, 
since  the  term  Is  applied  to 
every  second  humourist  nowa- 
days). But  the  new  series  of 
Harry  Bill's  Fruit  Corner  (Radio 
4)  opened  with  gems  like  the 
gloriously  unending  tale  of  a 
son  determined  to  procure 
more  than  Mother’s  two  stan- 
dard scoops  of  mash,  a little- 
orphan-boy  sketch  satirising 
the  man  dim  evasion  of  death  in 
Edwardian  stories,  and  a piece 
about  confused  readings  of 
lonely-heart  ad  abbreviations. 
Harry  Hill  is  an  original  (but 
then  so  was  Benny),  with 
inspired  flashes. 

Otherwise,  two  new  Radio  4 
series  began  searching  for 
Utopia.  Noah  Richlex;  whose 
programmes  hum  with  Ms  per- 
sonal passions,  explores  differ- 
ent cultures’  Ideas  of  heaven  as 
expressed  In  their  gardens  in 
In  Paradise.  According  to  the 
Koran,  these  should  include 
“bashful  dark-eyed  virgins”. 

But  “there's  a little  gender 
problem  in  the  Koran,”  Richler 
noted  drily,  or  tactfully. 

Ian  McEwan’s  utopia 
includes  both  hi-tech  toys  and 
wilderness.  In  Utopia  And  Other 
Destinations,  under  Michael 
O'Donnell's  intelligent  ques- 
tioning. McEwan’s  sharp  cul- 
tural insights  emerged:  religion, 
he  declared,  claims  to  have  orig- 
inated moral  values,  but  has 
only  appropriated  them. 

Finally  Viewing  Essential  pur- 
ports to  be  a new  series  about 
moving  house,  but  programme 
one.  in  place  of  estate-agent 
patter;  offered  confessions  of 
the  reasons  for  selling  up. 
including  a husband  who  came 
out  and  an  abandoned  wife. 
Affecting  and  gripping,  even  If 

it  sometimes  sounds  like  a 
batch  of  storylines  from  a soap 
called  A Moving  Experience. 


Give  her  a big  hand . . . the  mesmerising;  beautiful,  unique  Diana  Payne-Myers 


Henze’s  Elegy  leaves  Andrew  Clements  uplifted  but  distressed 

Monster  of  the  mountains 


The  rarity 


HANS  Werner  Henze  has 
completed  15  operas  so  fin; 
but  only  a handful  have  been 
seen  in  Britain.  Elegy  Fbr  Young 
Lovers  has  been  one  of  the  luckier 
ones:  Glyndeboume  mounted  a pro- 
duction in  1961,  there  was  a Scot- 
tish Opera  version  10  years  latei; 
and  the  London  Stnfonietta  pre- 
sented a semi-staging  in  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  HaH  in  1986.  And  it  was 
the  Sinfonietta  that  was  responsi- 
ble fer  Wednesday’s  revelatory 


Caroline  Sullivan 

gets  all  worked  up 
about  Peter  Andre 

And  it’s 
one  for 
the 

tummy 


concert  performance,  conducted 
by  Markus  Stenz  as  part  of  the 
Towards  The  Millennium  series. 

Henze  is  above  all  a man  of  the 
theatre,  and  Elegy  FDr  Young 
Lovers  is  the  most  powerful  of  his 
stage  works.  The  libretto  by  WH 
Auden  and  Chester  Kallmann  is 
their  best,  too — less  pretentiously 
wordy  than  The  Rake's  Progress 
and  less  indulgent  than  The  Bas- 
sarids,  their  other  effort  for  Henze. 
Through  34  tiny  scenes,  their 
imagery  is  by  turns  witty  surreal 
and  romantically  touching. 

The  central  character;  the 


The  phenomenon 


DEEP  in  south  London , Peter 
Andre  is  about  to  give  the 
gtrta  what  they  want  It’s 
midway  through  a 90-minute  show 
at  Croydon's  Fairfield  Halls,  and  so 
far  he's  kept  his  prized  asset  hidden 
under  a series  of  loud  cagoules- 
Then  the  lights  suddenly  go  out. 
When  they  come  back  on,  Lhe  Aus- 
tralian hunk  is  topless.  His  Calvins 
are  peeking  coyly  over  the  top  at 
his  jeans,  hinting  at  the  floor-show 
underneath,  but  it’s  his  mid-section 
— sorry;  his  “six-pack" — that’s 
inciting  the  flashbulb  frenzy 
And  what  a six-pack- Hewn  to 
the  point  where  every  muscle 
stands  out  as  if  made  of  plastic,  it 
could  provide  its  owner  with  a liv- 
ing as  a medical-school  specimen. 


“great"  poet  Gregor  Mittenhoffec 
holed  up  in  an  Austrian  mountain 
inn  with  his  retinue  and  feeding  off 
their  experiences  to  fuel  his  art,  is 
a monstrous  creation.  When  he 
sends  the  young  lovers  — his  god- 
son TOni  and  former  mistress  Eliz- 
abeth (the  excellent  Jon  Garrison 
and  Susannah  Waters) — to  their 
deaths  in  a mountain  blizzard  so 
that  he  can  produce  his  elegiac 
masterpiece,  the  catastrophe  is 
suffocatingly  reaL 
It  could  so  easily  have  been  cheap 
melodrama,  but  the  precise  emo- 
tional mapping  of  the  text  and 


It  seems  a flimsy  thing  on  which  to 
base  a career;  but  Andre's  turn  has 
made  him  the  biggest  teen  sensa- 
tion of  the  moment,  after  Boyzone. 
Three  number-one  singles 
attest  to  the  power  of  a 
toned  body  lubricated 
hair  and  — oh,  God, 
is  that  a nipple 
ring?  Impossible  to 
tell,  because  ■ 

Andre  never  stops 
dancing.  The  kids 
dissolve  into  long- 
lug  sobs  and  next  to  wHt ' 1$ 

me  the  only  adult  UR  C* 

male  in  the  audience 

shakily  mutters.  VWJf 

“I  need  a drink.” 

Andre  isn't  the 
worst  of  the  cur- 

rent  boy-crop  

by  any  means.  K.' 


DV8’s  new  show  pits  new-school 
dance  against  old.  But  what’s  the 
point,  asks  Judith  Mackrell 

Anarchy 
rules  OK? 


The  revolt 


THE  choreographer  Lloyd 
New  son  has  always  had  an 
argument  with  dance  — the 
kind  of  dance  in  which  beautifully 
honed  bodies  perform  elegantly 
crafted  movement  witlwut  a 
thought  troubling  their  pretty 
heads.  And  when  he  founded  his 
own  company.  DVa.  it  was  lu  let 
dancers  smash  through  their  stu- 
dio mirrors  and  race  the  real  world. 

During  the  post  10  years  his 
works  have  dealt  with  issues  such 
as  power,  sexu.il itv.  alienation  and 
religion.  But  m Bound  To  Please, 
the  argument  with  dance  comes  to 
the  surface,  as  the  art  form  is 
turned  into  a metaphor  for  the 
social  rules  that  silence  our  dissent- 
ing individuality  Plies  and  pointed 
fpet  become  the  equivalent  or 
“please"  and  "thank  you",  and  the 
dancer's  quest  for  perfection  is  like 
any  stifling  pressure  to  conform. 
It's  an  obvious  equation  to  make  — 
and  one  uf  the  problems  with  this 
curiously  half-baked  piece  is  that 
it's  also  a very  superficial  one. 

Bound  To  Please  opens  with  a 
classic  ballerina  image  as  Diana 
Payne-Myers  cwho  happens  to  be 
In  her  sixties.)  revolves  round  the 
stage  to  tinkly  Tchaikovsky,  curv- 
ing her  arms  through  classierd 
ports  de  bras.  This  is  ballet  locked 
in  its  daintiest  manoeuvres  — and 
it's  then  violently  disrupted  by  the 
other  dancers,  who  burst  into  their 
own  very  undainty  sequences. 

As  the  dancers'  personalities 
gleam  and  snag  through  their 
movement,  it  looks  like  the  start  of 
something  interesting  — Wendy 
Housloun  teetering  on  the  edge  i*f 
sensual  abandonment,  vulnerable 
and  eager;  Robert  Tann ion’s  hard, 
jerky  rhythms  signalling  danger 
and  defence.  This,  after  all,  is  what 
dance  does  best  — show  us  how 
people  inhabit  their  skins. 

After  this,  however,  most  of  the 
characters  fade  into  the  back- 
ground. leaving  only  two  stories  to 
develop.  The  first  is  that  of  Hous- 
toun.  who  as  a dancer  always  fluffs 
her  steps  and  as  n woman  is 
unable  to  fit  in  with  her  peers.  In 
an  odd  (and  funny)  rehearsal 
sequence,  she  sulkily  fails  to  get 
her  legs  around  moves  that  the 
others  unquestioning!)'  perform. 
And  when  the  rest  are  jiving  and 
giggling  at  a part):  she  cannot 
catch  their  easy  rhythms  and  loses 
berself  In  a head-banging  frenzy 
Houstoun  is  brilliant  at  convey- 
ing the  combination  of  passionate 
desire  to  be  admired  and  contempt 
for  everyone  else.  And  the  show's 
design  — the  set  is  by  Jan  MacNeil 
and  the  lighting  by  Jack  Thomp- 
son — gives  breathtaking  visual 
shape  to  the  Issue  of  alienation.  A 
number  of  revolving  rooms  and  a 


THOMAS  GRAY 


^£5 


Henze’s  spare,  laconic  treatment  of 
it  are  well  nigh  faultless.  Elegy  is 
real  chamber  opera,  an  orchestra  or 
24  players  that  offers  a ravishing 
range  of  texture  and  colour,  over- 
laid with  vocal  writing  for  the  cast 
of  eight  that  is  intensely  and 
idiomatically  operatic. 

Traditions  collide  in  the  score: 
the  Miss  Havisbam-like  visionary 
Hilda  Mack  (flawlessly  sung  by 
Louisa  Kennedy-Richardson)  Is 
given  a coloratura  mad  scene  that 
translates  Donizetti  into  raid-20th- 
century  terms;  MittenhofTer's 
tyrannical  rage  in  the  second  act 
(rather  undersold  by  Quentin 
Hayes)  has  a Wagnerian  range  and 
power;  the  writing  for  Carolina, 
the  poet's  long-suffering  patron,  is 
suffused  with  a Strauss  ian 
warmth  beautifully  caught  by 
Susan  Bickley. 

Elsewhere  there  are  echoes  of 


He  has  a dear,  expressive  voice  that 
sounds  much  better  live  than  an  his 
debut  UK  album,  Natural  But  he  Is 
the  most  crassly  marketed,  his  mus- 
cles shrieking  "him bo" 
while  his  album  sleeve 
whispers  "nasty 
cynicism"  as  it 
thanks  the  media 
l for  Its  help  with 

“this  project". 

But  against  the 
“Ms.  you  actually 
T-  '/y  fm|  end  up  liking  him,  if 
, not  enough  to  cata- 

pull  a teddy  bear 
■ .W  onstage.  Lacking 
M > Boyzone’s  budget,  he 
relies  on  singing, 
dancing  and  an 
apparently 

0^  unfeigned  love  or 

his  job.  There’s 


FREE  GREENHOUSE 

WITH  THIS  MONTH'S  VEGETARIAN  GOOD  FOOD 


raised  platform  create  private 
spaces  from  which  mad  or  lonely 
individuals  can  look  at  the  others 
dancing  in  enviable  unison.  Bur 
while  Newson  has  previously 
touched  social  exclusion  with  a 
profundity  both  comic  and  tragic, 
in  this  piece  he  has  little  to  add. 

Far  more  interesting  is  Payne- 

Myers’s  story  As  the  others  strive 
to  "be  like  each  other,  she  is  almost 
girlishly  content  to  be  herselT  and 
even  happier  to  pair  up  with  the 
group's  scapegoat,  the  oikish  Liam 
Steel,  in  a giddy  jitterbug*! ing  duet, 
she  dances  purely  for  fun;  and  later, 
when  wc  see  her  and  Steel  embrac- 
ing naked,  she  glows  with  poignant 
dignity  even  as  the  light  details 
every  fold  of  her  ageing  skin. 

That  poignancy  is  harshly 
dcnutllshed  when  Steel  suddenly 
pulls  away  and  abuses  hoc  and 
Hits  is  another  moment  where  you 
want  the  piece  to  go  further.  Does 
Steel  feel  embarrassed  by  her  age? 
Is  he  disgusted  by  Iter,  or  by  him- 
self? Rather  than  show  us  more,  it 
moves  into  tin  image  of  Payne- 


What  dance 
does  best  is 
show  how 
people  inhabit 
their  skins 

Myers  quietly  washing  her  naked 
body  while  the  others  spin 
through  a section  of  pure  dance. 
It's  n contrast  uf  real  life  set 
against  dance,  and  we're  presum- 
ably being  asked  to  weigh  the 
value  or  each.  The  problem  is  that 
the  choreography  here  id  very  rou- 
tine and,  ns  an  argument  for 
dance,  very  tame. 

Pure  dance,  though,  can  he  com- 
plex. passionate  and  very  grown- 
up, and  I’ve  always  distrusted 
Nevvson's  desire  to  pul  it  on  the 
uthcr  side  of  the  moral  fence  from 
the  kind  that  deals  with  issues. 
Pure  dance  and  dance  theatre  have 
always  fed  into  each  other  — as 
Payne-Myers  herself  proves.  She  is 
without  question  the  most  chal- 
lenging person  on  stage,  yet  her 
opening  ballet  sequence  is  also  one 
of  the  most  mesmerising.  Her  arm 
movements  are  beautiful,  uniquely 
hers,  and  they  are  also  the  result  or 
a lifetime's  training. 

Ballet  has  Its  rules,  and  although 
they  won't  work  for  some,  for  oth- 
ers they’re  a discipline  through 
which  they  can  most  deeply 
express  themselves.  There  are 
many  truths  to  be  told  in  dance, 
and  as  many  ways  to  tell  tbem. 


At  Cambridge  Arts  Theatre  (01 223 
578933)  tonight,  than  touring . 


Schoenberg,  Stravinsky  and  even 
Boulez,  whose  crystalline  sound- 
world  from  Le  Marteau  Sans  Maitre 
is  unmistakably  evoked  in  one  duet 
for  flute  and  soprano.  But  Henze 
was  clearly  so  fixed  and  moved  toy 
the  text,  so  concerned  with  the  fates 
of  his  characters,  that  this  patch- 
work  of  sources  fuses  into  an  indi- 
visible dramatic  unity 
The  best  of  the  instrumental 
music  — the  webs  of  solo  strings 
overlaid  with  woodwind  tracery 
the  upwelllngs  of  piano,  guitar 
and  harp  coloured  by  tuned  per- 
cussion — look  back  to  Henze's 
music  of  the  fifties,  when  he 
forged  his  own  lyrical  style 
regardless  of  avant-garde  fashion. 
It  was  that  economical  succulence 
that  the  Sinfonletta  performance 
projected  so  well;  Henze  as  disci- 
plined as  he  is  in  Elegy  is  a formi- 
dable composer  indeed. 


a live  band  —a  novelty  In  this  DAT 
age  — whose  bassist  thinks  he’s 
playing  with  James  Brown,  bur 
they  might  as  well  have  saved 
themselves  the  air  fare. 

There's  an  unflagging  enthusi- 
asm that  keeps  the  proceedings  a 
couple  of  levels  short  or  con- 
trivance. Whether  he's  being  truth- 
ful when  he  insists.  "No  matter 
what  you've  read.  I defin  itely  have 
not  got  a girlfriend",  he  seems  sin- 
cere Inviting  a girt  up  for  the  ballad 
Take  Me  Back,  for  instance,  he  goes 
the  whole  hog.  nuzzling  her  neck 
and  foiling  at  her  feet  Instead  of 
telling  him  to  get  off  the  floor  and 
stop  being  such  a wuss,  the  thun- 
derstruck 14-year-old  limply  sub- 
mits. When  she  returns  to  her  seat, 
her  mates  grab  her,  mopping  up 
stray  beads  of  Peter-pcrsplratlou. 

More  power  to  his  six-pack. 


doesn't  just  contan  greot  retipe  ideas 
for  when  you  don't  want  to  eat  meat. 
Tfe  month's  issue  comes  with  a free 


24  page  supplement"  'Easy  Ways 
to  a Green  Home'.  Find  out  how  to 
save  energy  and  money  h the  home, 
bow  to  shop  with  a conscience,  and 


winch  appliances  are  greenest 
for  your  kitchen. 


On  sale  now  in  your 
local  environment 


0^.easy  ways  to  a 

Green 

home 
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Golf 


North,  south 
east  and 
Westwood 


Michael  Britten 
in  Gran  Canaria 


THIS  is  now  a global 
game  and  Lee 
Westwood  is  typical  of 
the  new  breed  of 
global  player.  A first-time 
winner  in  Sweden  last 
August,  a champion  in  Japan 
last  November  and  recently 
in  Malaysia,  he  Is  now  in  bot 
pursuit  of  a conquest  in  the 
Canaries. 

The  23-year-old  from  Work- 
sop yesterday  shot  a career- 
best  €3  in  the  second  round  of 
the  Turespana  Masters  here 
at  Maspalomas  to  take  a two- 
stroke  halfway  lead  over  Jose- 
Maria  OlazabaL 
The  former  US  Masters 
champion  continued  his  im- 
pressive comeback  after  an 
18-month  absence  with  foot 
problems  by  scoring  67  for  a 
nine-under-par  total  of  137 
which  audibly  delighted  the 
Spanish  fans  — especially  his 
seventh  birdie  at  the  18th. 
achieved  with  a delicate  chip 
over  a bunker  that  gripped 
sharply  on  the  second  bounce 
and  pulled  up  four  feet  from 

the  flag. 

"My  driving  is  still  my 


Achilles'  heel,"  said  OlazabaL 
playing  down  his  chances. 
“Anyway  the  course  looks  too 
easy  for  Lee." 

So  it  seemed,  as  the  stocky 
former  British  youth  cham- 
pion demolished  the  course 
record  by  three  strokes.  He 
went  out  in  33  from  the  loth, 
chipping  in  for  an  eagle  three 
at  the  11th  and  adding  birdies 
at  the  12th  and  18th. 

He  came  home  in  30.  play- 
ing his  last  six  holes  in  six 
under  par  after  four  succes- 
sive birdies  from  the  4th.  He 
even  holed  a wedge  shot  from 
138  yards  for  an  eagle  two  at 
his  last  hole,  the  430-yard  9th. 

Next  week  Westwood  goes 
to  Argentina  to  play  in  a tour- 
nament in  Cordoba  and  will 
then  make  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States  for  his  debut  in 
the  Masters,  having  earned 
his  place  at  Augusta  by  tak- 
ing sixth  place  in  the  Euro- 
pean rankings  last  year. 

"By  going  to  South  America 
I shall  be  in  the  same  time 
zone  as  Augusta,"  he  said.  "1 
intend  to  warm  up  in  a Nike 
Tour  event  in  Texas." 

Severiano  Ballesteros's 
scrappy  76  yesterday  meant 
the  Ryder  Cup  captain  missed 
his  fifth  successive  cut 


Frost  in  a tizz  over 
Tiger  tailers 


David  Davies  at  Bay  Hill 


David  frost,  the 
South  African  who 
plays  the  US  Tour, 
missed  a two-footer  on  the 
15th  green  in  the  first 
round  of  the  Bay  Hill  Invi- 
tational In  Orlando,  Flor- 
ida. Be  then  three-putted 
the  short  17th,  turning  a 
respectable  71  into  an  ordi- 
nary 73,  and  came  off  the 
course  seething. 

This  was  not,  as  it  hap- 
pens, about  his  patting  but 
about  the  way  he  had  been 
relegated  to  the  role  of 
second-class  citizen  daring 
the  coarse  of  the  round. 
Frost  was  partnering  Tiger 
Woods  and,  when  this  sen- 
sational youngster  is 
around,  the  spectators  have 
eyes  only  for  him. 

Time  after  time  Frost  had 
to  cope  with  spectators 
scurrying  off  for  a better 
view  when  he  still  had  a 
shot  to  play,  and  the  ulti- 
mate indignity  came  when 
a marshall  let  thousands  of 
people  use  a fairway  cross- 
ing after  Woods  had  passed 
by,  bat  not  Frost.  “Hey,"  he 
protested,  "there's  more 
than  one  player  in  this 
group  and  in  this  tourna- 
ment" The  marshall  apolo- 
gised. and  so  did  Frost. 

All  concerned  had  time  to 
reflect  on  the  problems 
caused  by  the  hordes  of 
Tiger  Tailers  who  attend 
every  tournament  when 


rain  caused  a two-hour  de- 
lay to  the  start  of  the 
second  round.  Every  event 
that  Woods  enters  sees  an 
increase  in  ticket  sales  of 
between  20  and  50  per  cent. 

Snch  has  been  his  impact 
that  the  Tour  has  been 
forced  to  re-evaluate  its 
guidelines  for  the  protec- 
tion of  what  It  rails  Its 
“marquee"  players,  those 
who  are  subjected  to  the 
most  attention.  A Jack 
Nicklaus  or  a Tom  Watson 
might  have  a couple  of  uni- 
formed security  men  on 
permanent  duty  but  this 
presence  bas  been  consider- 
ably beefed  np  for  Woods. 

Ric  Clarson,  of  tbe  Tour, 
said  that  the  object  was  to 
provide  “daily  security 
from  the  time  he  gets  out  of 
his  courtesy  car  until  he 
gets  back  into  the  car  and 
exits  the  parking  lot.” 

Woods  is  learning  to  live 
with  his  celebrity  status. 
Yesterday  he  went  to  the 
turn  in  35  to  move  to  five 
under,  well  up  with  the 
leaders.  So  too  were  the  two 
Europeans  out  early.  Bern- 
hard  Langer  was  out  in  34, 
to  be  on  the  same  five- 
under  mark  with  Ian  Woos- 
nam,  who  after  bogeying 
the  2nd  produced  four 
successive  birdies. 

Australia’s  Stuart  Ap- 
pleby was  an  amazing  10 
under  after  16  holes  of  the 
second  round  to  move  to 
nine  under  for  the  tourna- 
ment and  a clear  lead. 


Ice  Hockey 


Shrinking  sides  give  way 
to  sudden  death  in  play-offs 


Vic  Batch  elder 


THE  Super  league  yesterday 
bowed  to  overwhelming 
opinion  from  within  the  sport 
on  how  games  tied  after  one 
period  of  overtime  will  be  de- 
cided in  today's  semi-finals  or 
next  Saturday’s  final  of  the 
BT  Championship  Play-offs  at 
Manchester’s  Nynex  Arena. 

In  November  it  announced 
a plan  to  reduce  progressively 
the  number  of  skaters  a side, 
excluding  goalminders,  from 
five  to  three  the  longer  a tied 
game  continued.  Now  that 
has  been  replaced  by  the 
Stanley  Cup  method  of  play- 


ing successive  10-minute  peri- 
ods of  overtime  until  one 
team  scores  to  break  tbe  tie. 

In  past  British  Champion- 
ships one  10-minute  overtime 
period  has  been  followed  by  a 
penalty  shoot-out. 

Announcing  the  change, 
the  Superleague  chairman 
David  Temme  said:  “Now  we 
will  ensure  a result  is  ob- 
tained through  team  perfor- 
mance rather  than  a penalty 
shoot-out.  This  was  important 
for  us  to  establish." 

Cardiff  Devils  meet  Shef- 
field Steelers  in  today's  first 
semi-final  at  lunchtime.  Not- 
tingham will  play  Ayr  this 
evening. 


If  your  Building  Society  is  turning  into  a bank 


LAUGH 


all  the  way  to  the  Building  Society. 
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First  blood . . . Schulz  penetrates  Hayden’s  defences  to  send  Australia’s  opener  packing 
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Tennis 


Rat  stops  play  but  not  Williams 


Stephen  Bierley 
in  Key  Blscayne 


IN  THE  heat  of  the  after- 
noon Turkey  vultures  ride 
the  thermals  over  the 
courts  here,  a reminder  that 
the  site  of  the  Lipton  Champi- 
onships was  once  a rubbish 
dump. 

And  there  was  further  evi- 
dence of  its  inglorious  past 
when  a large  and  frisky  rat 
found  its  way  on  to  the  main 
court,  causing  a 20-minute  de- 
lay in  the  middle  of  Venus 
Williams’s  much  anticipated 
first-round  match. 

Williams  has  been  talked  of 
as  a future  star  of  women's 


tennis  since  1995  but  the 
blade  American,  a gangling 
5ft  llin  with  mule-kicking 
power,  has  been  kept  strictly 
under  wraps  by  her  father 
and  coach  Richard. 

It  remains  unclear  how 
much  he  will  allow  her  to 
play  this  year  but  eyebrows 
were  shooting  skywards  last 
week  in  the  Californian  de- 
sert when  the  16-year-old,  her 
hair  a jangle  of  white  beads, 
pummelled  Croatia's  Iva  Ma- 
loti, ranked  in  the  world's  top 
10.  to  a 7-5, 3-6, 7-5  defeat 

Williams  then  lost  in  three 
sets  to  her  fellow  American 
Lindsay  Davenport  in  the 
quarter-finals  at  Indian  Wells 
but  by  this  time  she  had  regis- 


tered a shock  wave.  The 
women's  game  is  not  blessed 
with  a huge  depth  of  talent 
and  the  rise  of  Williams 
might  be  spectacularly  swift 

Jennifer  Capriati  and  Mar- 
tina Hingis,  her  probable  next 
opponents  here,  watched 
from  the  stands.  Capriati  is 
trying  to  rebuild  a career  that 
went  spectacularly  off  tbe 
rails  and  Hingis  was  no  doubt 
keen  to  get  a relaxed  view  of  a 
player  whom  she  seems  des- 
tined to  lock  horns  with  nu- 
merous times. 

Hingis  is  three  months 
younger  than  Williams, 
which  highlights  the  Swiss 
player’s  remarkable  rise  over 
the  last  year.  Williams  has 


never  played  outside  the 
Unites  States  whereas  the 
worldly-wise  Hingis  won  the 
Australian  Open  in  January, 
becoming  the  youngest  player 
to  win  a Grand  Slam  title  this 
century. 

Williams  was  leading  her 
compatriot  Ginger  Helgeson 
Nielsen  6-1,  1-0  when  rat 
stopped  play.  On  resuming  she 
lost  the  second  set  6-4  but  Hel- 
geson Nielsen  could  not  sus- 
tain the  recovery,  going  down 
6-3  in  the  third.  She  demurred 
tom  screaming  "Rats!” 

• Sam  Smith,  Britain's  No.  1 
who  came  through  three 
rounds  of  qualifying,  lost  6-7, 
6-1.  7-5  to  Germany’s  Jana 
Kandarr  In  the  first  round. 


Weekend  fixtures 


(3.0  unlass  slated) 

(a-t  = alHickeO 

Soccer 

FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 

Blackburn  v Aston  Villa 

Coventry  v West  Ham 

Derby  v Tottenham 

Evsrton  v Man  Utd . 


Middlesbrough  v Chelsea . 
Sheff  Wed  v Leeds 


Southampton  v Leicester 

Sunderland  v Nottm  Forest . 
T« 


Wimbledon  v Newcastle  {4.0,  a-0 

FA  TROPHY:  Fourth  w*  Bishop 
Auckland  v Gloucesusr  C;  Dag  A Rad  « 
Asnton  Utd;  Hoybildpa  v Woking;  Steven- 
age v Coltryn  Bay. 

PA  V ASK  Semi-final,  second  bp  N Fer- 

riby  Utd  v Gutaborough  Tn;  Whitby  Tn  v 
Bawuad  ADi. 

QM  VAUXHAIX  CONFERENCE;  Broma- 
grgva  v Hay  as;  Fombarough  « Northwnctr, 
Hednestord  v Kettering;  MaectesfleU  v 
Gateshead.  Morecambe  u Dover;  Rushdan 
A D'monds  v Telford;  Stougn  v Southport; 
StatyBridga  « Kldderrmnecar;  Walling  v 
Altrincham. 

ilMBOMD  LEAGUE!  Premier  Division: 
Altaian  Tn  v B amber  Bridge:  Barrow  v 
Btyth  Spartans;  Boston  Ulo  v Knowaleyr 
Gainsborough  v Lancaster;  Guiseiey  v 
Load  Tn;  Hyde  Lhd  v Emley.  Runcorn  v 
FrfcAley:  Spafiftymoor  v Accrington  Stan- 
ley-. Wins ford  Utd  v Charley 
■CIS  LEAGUE!  Premier  DtvtakMC  Bish- 
op's Stanford  v Sudan  Utd.  Boreham 
Wood  v Stalnoa:  Bromley  « Grays;  Gar- 
ahalton  v Klngstonlan:  Chertsey  Tn  y Si 
Albans;  Hendon  v Harrow  Bor  Oxford  C v 
Dulwich:  Ysading  v Purifeet;  Yeovil  v 
lyiasbury.  Bret  PNtelon:  Abingdon  Tn  v 
Tooting  A Mitcham  Utd,  Barton  Rvrs  v 
Aldershot  Tn;  Blllerlcay  Tn  v Bognor  Ragm 
Tn:  Chesham  Utd  v Whyielaafe;  Croydon  <r 
Berkhamstod  Tn.  Mai  dan  head  Lhd  v Wor- 
thing: Marlow  v Basingstoke  Tn;  Malesey 
Theme  Utd:  Uxbridge  v Leyton  Pentium: 
Walton  & Harsh  am  v Hampton;  Wo- 
kingham Tn  v Convey  Island  Second  Dtv- 
Bracknell  Tn  v Dorking;  Chalfom  Si 
Peter  v Barking;  Chashunt  v Horsham; 
Collier  Row  i Romford  v Wembley;  Edg- 
waro  Tn  v Tilbury.  Hungarian!  Tn  « Hamel 
Hempstead:  Learner  head  v Bedford  Tn; 
Ware  v Egham  Tn;  Windsor  & Eton  v Mat 
Pdlce;  Withom  Tn  v Uxgnton  Til  Third 

EMvMoni  Braintree  Tn  v Norm  wood:  CLxp- 

lon  v Harlow  Tn;  Epsom  & EvwtfJ  v Cam- 
barley  Tn;  Hornchurch  v East  Thurrock 
IM:  Kings  Bury  Tn  v Ftaeftwoll  Hum; 
Lewee  v Triny  Tn:  Southall  v weatesione; 
Wingate  A Finchley  v Avdey. 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  EAST  LEAOUNi 
Premier  Division.  Arrmhorpe  Wd  v Gtas- 
ehoughton  Wd.  Arnold  Tn  v Thodkley: 
Ashfloid  Utd  v Sheffield:  Brlgg  Tn  v Osset: 
Alb,  LJverscdga  v Denaby  Utd,  Malttry  MW 
v HucKnail  Tii;  Ossett  Tn  v Haltain.  Picker- 
log  Tn  v HaBtobJ  Mam;  PonlefraCi  Col  v 
SdbyTn. 

S-B  COUNTIES  UUUMJE  M DMafea 

( T 1.0).  Arsenal  v Southend  Utd.  Fulham  v 
Cambridge  Hid:  Ipewtch  v Charlton  Ath: 
Mlllwall  v West  Ham:  Portsmouth  v Nor- 
wich C;  OPR  v Chelsea,  Tottenham  v Gfl- 
UnghAm;  Watford  v Leyton  Orient  Second 
" rijtnm  Barnet  v Luton  Tn;  Bournemouth 
Southampton;  Brentford  v Reading; 
Brighton  v Coeftwtor  Utd  (1?.0):  Bristol  C 
v Bristol  Avne  Crystal  Palace  v Swindon, 
Wimbledon  v Oxford  IM;  Wycombe  v 
Tottenham. 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Birmingham  v Shaft  Utd. 


Brad  lord  v Wolverhampton . 
Grimsby  v Tran  more . 


Hudderansld  v Barnsley. 
Man  City  v Stoke 


Norwich  v Bolton . 


Port  Vale  v Swindon . 

QFR  v Portsmouth 

Reading  v Ipswich  _ 
Southend  v Oxford 


West  Brom  v Charlton . 


Oldham  v Crystal  Palace  (1.0) . 
Second  Division 

Blackpool  v Bristol  City 

Bournemouth  v York' 

Bury  « Chesterfield. 


Crewe  v Peterborough . 


Gillingham  v Wycombe. 


Millwall  v Watford. 


Notts  County  v Stockport. 
Plymouth  v Wrexham. 


Shrewsbury  v Rotherham . 
Walsall  v Burnley - 

Tomorrow 


Bristol  Rovers  v Preston. 


Third  Division 

Brighton  v Cardin . 


Cambridge  Utd  v Chester. 

Fulham  v Hartlepool 

Hull  v Carlisle 


Leyton  Orient  v Lincoln. 


Mansfield  v Northampton . 

Scarborough  v Exeter 

Swansea  v Darlington 


Torquay  v Scunthorpe . 
Wigan  w Barnet 


m MARTENS  HAGUE!  Premier  He- 
Men-  AtherstOTM  v Hastings:  Baldock  Tn  v 
Ashford  Tn;  Chelmsford  v Nuneaton:  Chm- 
tennam  v Burton  Alts  Crawley  Tn  v 
Gravesend  B K Grastey  Rvrs  v Merthyr 
Salisbury  v Cambridge  C;  Sitting  bourne  v 
Halesowen:  Suftoury  Tn  v Newport  AFC: 
Worcester  C v Kings  Lynn.  Mlrtfynrt  Hw 
Moot  Bsaworih  um  v Shepshea  Dyrv 
Corby  Tn  v Solihull  Boro:  Dudtoy  Tn  v 
Sutton  Cddtleia  Tic  Evesham  Uta  v 
Rounds  Tn;  Hinckley  Tn  v Reddftch  UHL 
Moor  Gr  v Bltston  Tn.  Paget  Rngrs  v 
Ilkeston  Tn;  RC  Warwick  v Stafford  Rngrs; 
Stourbridge  v Grantham  Tn.  Tarnwurtfl  v 
VS  Rugby.  Southern  ObMun  Clndertard 
Tn  v Weymouth;  Cirencester  Tn  v Trow- 
bridge Tn:  Clevedon  Tn  v Tonbridge;  Dan- 
ford  v Fare  ham  Tir  Flatter  Am  Ldn  v 
Buckingham  Tn;  Fleet  Tn  v Yaw  Tn: 
Havant  Tn  v Weaton-S  Mara:  Newport  low 
v Erith  A Belvedere:  % Leonards  v Bash- 
ley,  WaterioovlUe  v Margate:  Witney  Tn  v 
Forest  Gr.  Tmumrowi  Buckingham  Tn  v 
SI  Leonards. 

FEDERATION  BREWERY  NOBTHBM 
UfaMMHb  Ftret  PMalom  BUImg ham  Syn 
v Whlcknsm;  Comm  v Stockton;  Dunsten 
Fad  v Morpeth  T«  Durham  C v Snildon: 
Easlngton  v Badltfiglon.  RTM  Newcastle  v 
South  Shields.  Tow  Low  Tn  * Morion,  uy 
Auckland  v Crook  Tn. 

QUSi 


Ather- 
ton Caf  v Eastwood  Hartley;  Blackpool 
Rvrs  V Gi oroap  N£;  Bootle  v Satf&d  C. 
Holker  OB  v Preeeot;  KMagrovn  Am  v 
vauxhail  CM,  Maine  Rd  v.cnthsroa;  Uok- 
ley  v Chadderton:  Newcacite  Tn  v Burn- 
cougrr  Pen  run  v Roeaondale  lira.  Si  Mel- 
ons Tn  v Nnmwtcri  Tn;  Trofford  v Darwen. 
FAI  NATIONAL  LEAOUEl  Prenhw  Dhr- 
tafeni  Derry  C v Sligo  Rvrs  (730).  Tomor- 
row* Bray  wndrs  v UCD  ptS):  Homo 
Farm  Euarton  v Bohemians  (3.1S). 


BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premter  Division 
Dundee  Utd  v Haith . 


Dunfermline  v Celtic. 


Hibernian  v Aberdeen. 
Motherwell  v Hearts 


Rangers  v Kilmarnock. 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Clydebank  v Dundee 

Falkirk  v East  Fife . 


Partick  v Greenock  Morton . 

Sr  Johnstone  v Stirling 

St  Mirren  v Airdrie 


Second  Division 
Ayr  v Dumbarton . 


Berwick  v Brechin. 
Clyde  v Livingston . 


Hamilton  v Stenhousamulr. 


Queen  ol  South  v Stranraer . 


Third  Division 

Arbroath  v Inverness  C Thistle . 

Cowdenbeath  v Fortar 

Montrose  v Albion. 


Queen's  Park  v Alloa. 


Ross  County  v East  Stirling . 


Bidoford  Tn  v Chippenham  T« 
Brisltegton  v WOstbury  Utft  Odd  Dawn  A1A 
v Bristol  MF;  Paulton  Rvrs  * BackweH  Utd; 
Taunton  Tit  v Brtdport  Tanlngton  v Tlvar- 
lan  Tn. 


Bangor  C v Welshpool  Barry  Tn  v Con- 
nah's  Q oar.  Cwmbran  v c asrnarien  Tn 
Ebbw  Vale  v Cemaes  Bay  (200);  Holywell 
v Bnton  Ferry,  Uansantftreid  * Porth- 
madog: Newtown  v inter  Cabte-TcA  (2L30): 
Ton  Pentre  v Caarsws. 

HUSH  IlMBa  PimiBar  Phhhw  CoK- 
ralne  v CtmonvUle.  Crusaders  v UnSetft; 
Gtentoran  v Glenavoir.  Ppriadflwit  v Ards. 
Ftret  DJvfMore  Baftydare  v Lome:  Bangor 
v Omagh  Tn;  DtedBery  v BaRymena; 
Newry  v Carrie  L 
Tomorrow 


FA  VOHOrS  MBMin  LUtOVKi 
Nattaal  DMWem  itvoaon  td  v Arsenal 
(ZOk  Southampton  v Doacaetffr  1 2b). 
Wembley  v Croydon  (20).  ' 
nnah  Mfflwan  v Evenen  (2J30L 


Rugby  Union 

CMMAU  CLUBS  CHAMFtONSKIPi 
Nattaeal  League  Otmr  Bristol  » Sale; 
Hariequina  v weal  Hanlupoor.  Wasps  v 
OrraTl  Sodbury  Fteb—*  CBoucsstar  v 
Leicester  |2.i5).  t repuaTwa.  Btaekhaath 
v Nuofuanam;  LOn  Soomah  v Coventry; 
Newcastle  v Moseley:  Rotherham  v Bed- 
ford. Rugby  * Richmond.  Waterloo  v Wake- 
SnlcL  bapu  Threat  CUIton  v EnW. 
FykJo  v WhartedBto;  Havant  v Roastyn 
Park:  UvCfOOCt  St  Helens  v Reading; 
Lydney  » Ldn  Watch;  Meriey  v Ha  togas: 
Redroth  v Leans:  WalnU  v otley.  Mian 
Faun  Kortln  Barramoflafn/SaHtull  v Pro- 
ton G.  Kendal  v Sandal:  Meachester  v 
Heteiord.  Nunencn  v sneCHatft  SUhe-oa- 
Trent  v Aspetrla.  Stourbridge  v LtcMWtd: 
Worceew  v Wfontngton  Pare.  Ceodu  A» 
koms  v Camboriey,  Bortang  * HeMey; 
Beny  Hill  v wwton-S-Maro,  cnsnun  Pk  v 


Met  PaUM:  High  Wycombe  v CMUsnluun: 
Newbury  v North  wahhtfi 


falshtfiL  Plymouth  v 

Tabard. 

SWAUCC  CUFi  Qiauu  Ikaln  Cord*  * 
SWaun  Police  (2J0).  LSonctfi  v Portypocl 
IS30I. 

ANOLO-WXLSH  OJPi  Feel  » North- 
ampton v Newport 


WUH  NATIONAL  LBAOUb  Hrel  Dtv- 

Mmu  Dumrant  v Neath  (2J0);  Newbridge  v 
Treorchy  (2b0|.  Tanonam  Bibw  Vale  v 
CaarphMIy  (230).  Saoond  PMatuii  Abar- 
8von  v Abnrcynon  (2.30):  Bonymaen  v 
Abertfflery  (2 JO).  Maesteg  v Yaradgynlals 
(2J0);  UYriC  (CardlB  Ina)  v Cross  Keys 
K-30). 

anu  imnn  ioae  cup,  taA 

raundte  Ayr  v Kelso:  Berwick  v Ccistor- 
phrna;  Currie  v Gaia;  Dundee  KSFP  v 
Glasgow  Acad*;  EdlntMtrgft  Acads  v Klt- 
marnock;  EdMaagh  Untv  v OnenroBlBto 
Glasgow  Sauthem  * Aberdeen  GSFP; 
Hawick  v Boroughmuir:  Hawick  Linden  v 
Stewarts  MW  FP:  Hart  oca  FP  v Jed-Fbrosfc 
Kirkcaldy  v Homtlton  Acad*;  Peebles  v 
Musselburgh;  St  Boswetts  v Melrose;  Stir- 
ling County  v Smwaitiy,  West  of  Scotland 
v GHK.  isee  Bowl:  PM  nwe  Bigger  v 
Gordon!  arta:  Bute  v Ckjnfnrmiine;  Grange^ 
mouth  v Howe  at  Fife;  Haddington  v Sel- 
Wrtc  Helensburgh  v Cartha  OP;  LMngaton 
v Aberdeenshire;  Preston  Lodge  v Gar- 
nock:  Trinity  Acads  v Langholm. 
■HSURAMCr  CORPORATION  LOAOUto 
Rnt  DtaWoni  Ballymena  v Qarryowan 
(230):  Cork  Const  v Btackrock  Col  (£2»J; 
Instontans  v Dungannon  |Z30);  Lone- 
downs  v Old  Wesley  (2JW);  Old  Crescent  tr 
Young  Munster  (2b0):  Stwnnon  v Toren- 
ure  ca  (230k  St  Marys  Col  v OW  Belve- 
dere (2J30).  Swans  Htvlsiyi  Beettve 
Rngre  r Derry  (330);  IflgWlehi  v Wander- 
«rs  {2301;  Monkstown  v Dolphin  (2301; 
MFC  v Malone  (230);  Skerries  v Grey- 
stones  1230):  Sunday's  Wes  v Clontart 
(2-30);  UCC  v DLSP  (230). 
nrmwoiATi  knockout  cup> 
Twiii  flnwlr  Mlddtaabrotign  v Doncaster 
today):  Ttionet  Wndrs  v Suttery  (Henley). 
JumON  KNOCKOOT  CUPS  Bwwl  Ibteha 
Crewe  A Nantwtct,  v Painsvrick  (230. 
UctOold);  Huddersfield  YMCA  v Harpen- 
den  (230.  Burton  On  Trent). 

Tomommr 


Cts  COUNTY  CHAMPIOKSMIPl  U-21 
fill!  fkiafai  Notts.  Unca  A Derby  v York- 
aura  (Beamon). 


Rugby  League 


SI  Helena  v Saitord  (2JD.  Wigan). 
NATTONAJL  OOMPBRNNCS  lUOUSl 
Premier  UMaioai  Lock  Lane  V Uayheld 
1230);  Sadffievmrth  v Beverley  (£30);  West 
Hall  v WoatStth  1230).  PWt  UMsIom 
Assam  v Barrow  Island  (230);  Btaskbrook 
» Letgn  East  (2.30);  Outton  v ThornhBl 
(230);  WMiwy  Cental  v Mmom  (230); 
Wigan  St  Judes  v Moidgroon  (230). 
Maid  OMaloau  New  Bmiwtck  * Dews- 
bury Moor  (2301;  York  Acorn  v hull  Dock- 
ers (230). 


MILK  CUr  PlATtt  SmnMfaate,  LtHgit  v 
HuH  KR,  Wtdnes  v HunsteL 
«rom*  MWBIIMUB  CoetMord  v 
Wigan  (535):  HaMax  v ShafflokL  Pint 
Mvtslore  Bwtmon  v Workington,  wnite- 
htoWI  v Hull  [330).  Bemad  DMakm 
Barrow  • Rochdale;  Doneamw  v Bailey 
(23)'  York  v Prescot 


Ice  Hockey 

CUPKRLXAOUa  CHAIIPIONf  HIP 
UMI-PINAUi  CardMf  v SheffteW  (130). 
Moufnonam  v Ayr  (830.  March  osier) 
rannn  uuoua  play-optj,  stougn 
V Gnmoortl  (B30J:  Swindon  v Kingston 
(530).  Tomorrow,  Guildford  v Swindon 
1501:  Kingston  v Slough  (5.45). 

NOR  f HAHN  mmn  L1AOU1  PLAY- 
OFFSt  Mooed  roauuh  Blackburn  v Pals- 
fey  (5.01:  WWOoy  v Fite  (B30)  Tomorrow, 
File  v Blackburn  (E30).  Parley  v WMiiey 
1530V. 


Cricket 

S AAica  v Australia:  third  ^Test,  first  day 


Croqie  gamble 
pays  off  after 
jitterystart 


Paol  Wemrer  In  Conturton 


THERE  was  something 
distinctly  sheepish  about 
Hansle  Cronje's  grin  as 
he  walked  off  Centurkm  Pari; 
yesterday,  presumably  on  his 


He  had  won  the  toss,  chosen 
to  howl  and  then  watched  with 
horror  as  his  pace  attack 
bowled  appallingly  to  the  open- 
ing hour  on  a slow  pitch  which 
did  not  provide  the  promised 
assistance.  However,,  his  deci- 
sion was  vindicated  ultimately 
as  Australia  were  bowled  out. 
In  tbe  day’s  nn”i  ever,  for  227. 

Australia's  batsmen  could 
scarcely  have  cooperated  more 
folly  in  their  downfall:  three 
were  bowled  by  straight  deliv- 
eries. one  'was  caught  behind 
off  an  inside  edge,  another 
caught  top-edging  a hook  to 
deep-fine  leg  and  one  leg-before 
shouldering  arms. 

If  all  this  was  not  enough 
there  was  a noiping  band  from 
fhat  most  stoical  of  English 
umpires  Mervin  Kitchen.  He 
gave  Steve  Waugh  out  caught 
behind  when  Australia's  most 
important  batsman  was  lead- 
ing a salvage  operation  with 
67.  The  ball,  however,  came  off 
his  pads,  not  his  bat 

Partial  amends  was  made  by 
Kitchen  on  the  next  delivery; 
Ian  Heaiy  appeared  to  be 
plumb  leg-before  but  was  given 
not  out  The  same  umpire  then 
gave  Michael  Bevan  and  Shane 
Warne  out  leg-before,  and  both 
looked  sound  decisions. 

Kitchen  and  the  Australians 
should  not  take  all  the  credit, 
however.  South  Africa's  pace- 
men  eventually  bowled  splen- 
didly. Brett  Schultz,  in  his  first 
Test  since  breaking  down  with 
a buttock  injury  playing 
against  England  on  this 
ground  15  months  ago.  led  the 
way,  swinging  the  ball  at  pace 
to  earn  four  for  52;  in  7vi  Tests 
he  has  taken  34  wickets  at  19. 
“I  am  not  as  consistently  Cast 
as  1 was  but  that  Is  just  a tech- 
nical problem,"  he  said. 

Allan  Donald  has  had  a dis- 


appointing series,  with  three 
for  229  in  the  first  two  Tests. 
He  bawled  bully  at  Johannes- 
burg and  unluckily  at  Port 
Elizabeth  but  yesterday  after- 
noon he  was  at  his  best  and 
collected  three  for  60.  This 
took  him  to  ISO  wickets  in  bis 
33rd  Test  He  Is  the  53nl 
bowler  to  reach  this  mile- 
stone. but  only  the  second 
South  African  behind  Hugh 
Tayfield. 

Donald  and  Schultz  were 
well  supported  yesterday  by 
the  two  newcomers.  Lance 
Klusenor.  replacing  the  In- 
jured Shaun  Pollock,  found 
expected  lift  and  used  the 
width  of  the  crease  cleverly  to 
pick  up  two  wickers.  The  com- 
bative off-spinner  Pat  Symrox 
also  gave  Cronje  more  control 
than  he  might  have  had  from 
the  unorthodox  and  poten- 
tially more  destructive  wrist- 
spinner  Paul  Adams. 

As  wickets  fell  around  him. 
Mark  Toy  lor  was  lighting  not 
just  for  the  match  but  for  his 
career.  When  he  reached  17  it 
was  his  highest  score  in  10  In- 
nings. Eventually  he  was  out 
12  short  of  his  first  50  in  19 
Innings. 

“I  stUl  think  we  can  get  a 
lead."  said  Steve  Waugh  after- 
wards. "We  would  have  bat- 
ted today  but  250  La  a par 
score,  300  if  you  play  really 
well." 
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Total  (893  over*)  - 

Mi ««  vioM-  3X  no.  rr.  no  iaa.  iw. 
312.  313. 

BowHna>  Don  ala  30-5-60-0:  Srffull: 
20-4-S3-A;  Crania  5-3-Ml  Klusmnoi 
U.5-4-23-J:  Svaicta  33~MJJ-1.  kaliis 
1-3-30-0, 


SOOTH  AOBMCAl  A BacfMf.  O MrtUon.  B 
McMillan.  D CiUBnan,  -h  Cranio.  J KalUo. 
D RIchiiKtsrtO.  L KHuener.  P Symco*.  B 
Schufn.  A OonoftL 


Basketball 


Derby  captain  blows  up  a storm 
over  his  American  ‘babies’ 


StavaOrm* 


TIM  LASCELLES,  the 
long-serving  Derby 
Storm  captain,  has  made  a 
scathing  attach  on  hl$ 
clnb's  American  players  on 
the  eve  of  what  Is  poten- 
tially the  team’s  most  im- 
portant game  of  tbe  season. 
Derby  are  at  home  to  their 
neighbours  and  fierce 
rivals  Leicester  Riders 
tonight  with  the  winners 
likely  to  qualify  for  the 
play-offe  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

La  scenes,  who  at  32  is  in 
his  13th  year  with  Derby, 
said:  “1  think  they  should 


be  told  to  play  well  or  get 
on  a plane  and  go  home. 
That  would  put  some  real 
pressure  on  them. 

*‘I*m  usually  quite  opti- 
mistic but  I don’t  know 
what’s  going  to  happen 
against  Leicester.  Some- 
thing might  happen  that 
upsets  one  of  them  and  they 
might  not  even  show  up  for 
the  game.  That's  how  tem- 
peramental they  are.  They 
are  babies.” 

Derby,  who  have  won 
only  one  of  their  last  10 
games  — against  the  bot- 
tom dub  Hemel  and  Wat- 
ford Royals  — have  missed 
out  on  the  play-offs  only 
once  In  six  seasons. 


BashwthaH 


■UDWlOn  UMHIB  Crystal  Palace  v 
Newcastle  (&0|:  Derby  v Leicester  (7.301. 
Hemel  A Watford  v London  (730):  Wor- 
thing v Sheffield  (8.0).  Tomorrow,  Leop- 
ards » Chester  (830);  London  v Derby 
(53);  Newcastle  v Thames  Vatiey  I5.30L 
Sheffield  v Crystal  Palace  (630}. 
NATIONAL  LJUUMia,  Here  Ftat  Mr- 
More  Liverpool  V Sofont  (330):  Mid  Sus- 
sex V CartHt  (730);  Noategham  v Wore 

(8.0);  Ortord  v Coventry  (B.D).  Tomorrow! 

Brixton  v Westminster  (43);  Plymouth  v 
GuHdford  (43k  Stockton  v Bury  A Bolton 
(43).  VonMH  Rrrt  CMUoor  Barking  2 
Deg  v Northampton  (8.0):  Ipswteh  v Blr- 
mtnatiam  (730);  London  * Thames  Money 
(8.0);  NotUnghsra  v Harlesoen  (8.0); 
Rhondda  v Crystal  Palace  (830):  Speiih- 
orne  v Sheffield  (83).  Trewnwn  B«r- 


nringhafn  y iWesttonJ^g^London  v 


ipswteh  (13).  Stored  DMaiom  PtanNsH 
final:  Liverpool  v Leicester  (1.30). 
Fgredm’  Cup  (tad,  Bnt  tore  Eriten- 
wild  v Jorravr 


Hockey 

JUBHaa  OF  PAKISTAN  TOUmAMKKT 

(Karachi,  today  utd  tomorrow) 

SCOTTISH  LKACMM,  MenzteshlH  v Gor- 
donions  (1301;  MIM  v Torbrex  113L  Wot- 
sonlane  v Invarlaffh:  Western  v Ketourne. 
SURmY  CUPi  Fknrt,  Wimbledon  « 
Epsom  (OW  Cranletohsna). 
mars  cum  Chelmsford  v w «m  Hens; 
Hounslow  y Cannock;  Luton  T*B  Stan- 
ford; Nuneaton  v Hampton;  Peterbaro  v 
Comb  C:  Westbury  v Robinsons:  WSu  v 
Nnpen. 

■KNOWS  MATIOIMJL  LSAOilCr  ft*, 
retor  PMu«iu  CUftan  v Trojans  U230I: 
Hlgmown  v Doncaster  (120):  Leicester  v 
Ipswich  (1230.  King  Edward  VII];  Slough  V 
Sutton  cl  (20,  Wexheml.  Mroi  dmdmb 
Blueharis  v Wimbledon  (20);  Bradford  v 
Braefcnoll  |130);  Cnnterbrey  v Bedans 
(120);  Ottan  v Chetewtofd  12  0).  Stored 
DMatem  Ealing  t West  witnov  (i  !5|. 
Loughboro  Stdts  * Exmoutti  (3  301.  Shot, 
wood  v OW  Lougbtantans  (12.01:  Woking  v 
SI  Albora  (2  0). 

HOWS  COUNTMBS  SCHOOLOIWL*’ 
CHAMMONSNIP  (Dublin,  ladjy  end 
tomorrow). 

WOSlBirs  CUIH  st  Fagans  v Carom 
AW:  Swansea  * Cardiff 

WOMBTR  RKOIOMAL  UUOUKi  Ant, 

AsMord  v Bury  St  Edmunds.  Bmnovflralh 
y Hortealon.  UxrrHch  * Comm  C unmn. 
OdkS  » WQC.  Iltamta  Homtlton  v Bod- 
tefy:  Lei  cantor  v Kenoring;  Pickwick  v 
Crlnwon  R;  W Bromwich  * AidiMgn 
Nertlu  Cnrftsle  « Blackburn;  Cnester  « 
P«»ir«on:  Sheffield  » York;  WoUon  « User- 
P?®!' ■“f***1  Oudwlch  * Worming.  Hump- 
Read  v Win  Hfll;  Noraflam  * Souauunatofi 
Iu^*  WJI  * Reaffing;  Winchester  « City  ,v 
Pons  weeta  Cheltenham  * Rwltemi.  Co»- 
wall  v EsaMr;  Leomlnstw  s Btwmamnuth. 
SI  AiHtoll  « Void 

Tomorrow 


NATIONAL  LHAOURi  Pfmlre  OMdrei 
11  S1*1  LougWonuins  CaHtmawy 
v Suruiofi.  E Grbniead  * Roanmu:  Hokem 
s Toddjngton.  Hounalnw  u Qarioflt  Soum- 
•“*5  fin*  ““■'M  Dtoohom 

Sliy*  OourmrUtr  * Bnaxan  (2  au. 

King  Edwards  GS);  Bfumloy  y Indian  Oym 
M0I.  Brouklonds  v locn  l?m.  City  of 
PWnrmnflJi  v lmmr  (I.jjji;  CidMy*  « 
JWofd  Mkwia  [t.m.  Ddncaato,  y Oytnrd 
uni»  (20);  Eagatnion  y ShulSeM  (j  jm 
^ C y w Aioona  (1J0L  Horiasun  M « 
^ ** * Tr^Br<9  i ‘.O' 
«UP|  Somi-tinalB. 

M T1IOPNY,  nnoriwfhretei  feewteh 
* W Herts;  LeKlwmm  * Do  MontUrd  Umv 


Hockey 


Extra  time  for 
latecomers 


Pat  Rowley  In  Karachi 


THE  frustration  felt  by 
teams  denied  the  chance 
to  take  penalty  corners  forced 
near  the  end  of  a half  will 
soon  be  over.  Prom  Septem- 
ber 1 penalty  comers  will  be 
completed  in  outdoor  hockey, 
as  in  the  indoor  game. 

Els  van  Breda,  secretary- 
general  of  the  International 
Federation,  confirmed  here 
yesterday  that  comer  play 
will  be  concluded  only  when  a 
goal  is  scored,  there  is  a foul 
by  an  attacker  or  the  ball  goes 
out  of  a play.  If  there  is  a foul 
by  a defender,  the  penalty  cor- 
ner or  penalty  stroke  awarded 
will  be -com  pie  ted. 

The  change  is  a mandatory 
experimental  rule  and  will 
apply  in  domestic  hockey 
next  winter  and  In  tbe  Junior 
World  Cups,  for  women  In 
Seoul  and  men  In  Milton 
Keynes.  The  federation  also 
reported  support  for  the  no- 
offside  rule  and  the  experi- 
ment will  continue  for  a fur- 
ther year. 

Van  Breda  said  she  w;ut 
•’optimistic"  that  sponsorship 
and  television  rights  would 
enable  thr  proposed  World 
Series  to  start  this  year.  But, 
if  the  competition  did  find  a 
place  In  a crowded  calendar, 
the  annual  men's  Champions 
Trophy,  between  the  world's 
top  six  nations,  would  be 
reviewed  and  might  become  a 
biennial  event. 

White  England's  men  plnv 
Pakistan  B In  a friendly  tomor- 
row. at  home  the  eup  holders 
Ipswich  Ladies  would  take  an- 
other step  towards  the 
Women's  National  League  tide 
bv  beating  Leicester  Unlay. 
Slough,  their  nearest  rivals, 
four  points  behind  but  with  a 
game  In  hand,  play  twice,  at 
home  to  Sutton  and  Trojans. 
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Racing 


Neuwest  looks  a worthy 
wager  in  the  Lincoln 


:■■■>  ■ . ■ ■ 


**.  -t. 


Chris  Hawkins 
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Surprisingly,  the 

Lincoln  Handicap  run 
at  Doncaster  today 
and  sponsored  by 
Worthington,  Is  one  of  the 
biggest  betting  races  of  the 

season,  being  ranked  in  the 
top  2D. 

Quite  why  the  punters  like 
ft  so  much  is  something  of  a 
mystery,  for  it  seems  easier  to 
locate  a needle  in  the  prover- 
bial haystack  than  the  winner 
of  this  cavalry  charge  — not 
one  of  the  last  eight  has  been 


less  than  16-1.  But  there  are 
one  or  two  pointers  which  in 
theory  should  help.  Low  num- 
bers in  the  draw  have  an 
advantage  (36  per  rent  win- 
ners compared  to  n per  rent 
for  high  numbers),  while  no 
horse  has  carried  more  than 

8st  sib  to  victory  in  the  last  10 

years. 

Using  these  criteria,  a short 
list  of  Hve  can  be  compiled  — 
Whittle  Rock,  Tumbleweed. 
Ridge,  Neuwest,  Carburton 
and  La  Petite  Fusee. 

Strangely,  of  these  only 
Neuwest  has  won  over  today's 
trip  of  a mile,  although  Tum- 


bleweed Ridge  scored  over  an 
extended  seven  furlongs  as  a 
two-year-old. 

Neuwest,  trained  by  Nick 
Walker,  won  over  a mile  two 
years  ago,  bnt  was  cam- 
paigned mostly  over  shorter 
distances  last  season  and 
emerged  as  a Lingfleld 
specialist  over  seven 
furlongs. 

In  a lengthy  campaign  of  13 
races  he  was  only  out  of  the 
frame  on  four  occasions  and 
was  a by-word  for 
consistency. 

In  contrast.  Tumbleweed 
Ridge  managed  only  one  plac- 


Eyre  on  the  mark  with  Onefourseven  and  Kira 


JOHN  ROUNDTREE, 
owner  of  a snooker  dub 


in  Chesterfield,  got  the 
yninrfmnm  kick  from  the 
victory  of  his  Onefourseven 
at  Doncaster  yesterday, 
writes  Chris  Hawkins. 

"Chesterfield  are  on  a 
roll  and  now  well  go  and 
beat  Middlesbrough  in  the 
Cup,”  said  Roundtree,  a 
man  with  a wide  variety  of 
sporting  interests. 

Onefourseven  was  giving 
Les  Eyre  the  first  leg  of  a 
70-1  double  and  the  Ham  ti- 
le ton  trainer  is  eyeing  the 
Chester  Cup  for  his 


| doughty  little  stayer  who 
looked  beaten  when  Non- 
fori  came  at  him  a furlong 
out. 

Tyrone  Williams,  who 
had  been  wasting  all  week 
to  do  7st  lllb  here,  got 
extra  from  his  mount  and 
earned  enthusiastic  praise 
for  his  efforts  from  Eyre. 

Half  an  hour  later  Eyre 
was  back  in  the  winner’s  1 
enclosure  with  Kira  after 
the  seven-year-old  mare 
had  won  her  seventh  race 
bn  36  attempts. 

Rodney  Lapptn  was  In  the 
saddle  tMs  time  and  Eyre 


rates  this  under-used 
jockey  particularly  good  on 
sprinters  after  a spending 
time  working  horses 
against  the  clock  in  the 
States. 

The  krw  numbers  just  had 
the  call  from  those  drawn 
in  the  middle  In  the  Wor- 
thington Spring  Mile,  run 
over  the  Lincoln  course,  as 
Artful  Dane  (drawn  6)  held 
the  strong  finishing  Shinom. 
olla  (14). 

Interestingly  the  field 
raced  down  the  middle  so  to 
be  too  categorical  about  the 
draw  could  be  dangerous. 


Doncaster  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


3LOO  RMm  Of  Tb*  Hoot) 


MOMndMMMdii 


&40  NEUWEST  (nap) 
4.1S  Shear  IMl 
4M  Royal  AppteuM 
WtfiCnh) 


2.00  IHY  HUM  MABEH  AUCTION  STAKES  *V0  H CMD 

101  CARTA*  BRADY  WTunwf  8-9 Blnw|(S)« 

MSS  DOMNA'S  DOUBLE  N Under  6-7 KfcuTUdir  12 

103  O'Hn0MSRBa«8-7 LDMudll 

104  JWDMBAJanitaB-6 WRyzaMS 

IDS  BBBfQ  OF  THK  HOOK  R Hannon  8-8 MUtoylB 

Mi  IMMCVIOWC  Dwyer  Vt DBHeCabta 

107  MIWMCftmnonB-4  M Eddery  a 

100  MARCAIKrS  DANCBRCSmMiB-3 ACM1 

MO  IBFUHD  SWITCH  DWd»UlB-3 Iwu  Wands  (7J  7 

110  HOIBK  BAJA  TEaMrtiy  8-3 JIMeK 

til  CLASSY  cam  RHsinm 8-1 DuOMl 

111  CAROL  08B85B  J MOOTO  7-13 R«ltelill(7)8 

IN  HAIDHMRHAM  BLADE  KhIMy  7-12 XMfaDqv(l)l 

114  OBB. OWL P Evans 7-T2 J F loans 

Mtaw  « SB*.  Vi  «*ing  « tl»  ktoon,  6-1  Captain  Brady.  7-1  O’  Hggna.  B-i  Oaaay  Cho.  Noble  Safa. 
U-IJkaOm.  Knann 


414  5418-4  KUALA  UMSf14)(D)P  Cola  4-8-6 

418  401183-  ALAMHM(2M)WHraa  *4-5 

415  flttiy- SOCKWECl (BBS) (D)HCftannon 5-8-5 

417  100003- TVnuwmiHMe  (M0|  B UMhWl  4-BHi  __ 

41S  ODU-  THEY  STRnTBRL  (27S)  II  BOSH*  4-8-5 

410  05WI1-  UMRDA«IBM(1S3)(C}DllliaiBa7-B-4 

4M  sum- snmsruiT)  Ob  n water  5-0-a 

421  23211-6  BAROSSA  VALLEY  (80]  P BuUv  8-8-2  

422  V300D-0  CARBORIOR  (22](C)  J Glow  4-8-2 

423  WMI  l8RUB(1QKD)TBfmnAAJ  

424  31100-  LA  PEnrHRIOB(1S1)nO>8dMn  8-8-1 


I ^MSdSarySO 

>TMM4* 

mH-Jow  Wanda  (7)  14 

0 Carter  S* 

DHantm  10 


TOF  FORK  TV&  Stem  Khtga  B,  Haw  Caalary  7,  Rnifcig  I 


BMSnarB-IManWn,  W-1  HnfcsSsy  HUE  KiMa  UpU.  N»w  Canbry.  Siy  Dons.  TunWadown  Riaga,  12-1 
flay  Ualca,  W-1  Rortng  UMM  Rot*  Fncn,  team  Rldga. 


RNtweap!^  S„?a. 

MMrrilsArr'’’  'babies' 


. 2.30  MAKS  HAMHCAFaVOTI  *4,110 

CM  2BM^  MOJMA  ( 142}  R Hoihnhaad  S-7 

Ml  agn-1  IH-8RlB8CfcBCfc(T»)(P)RHMW9-6 

201  221640-  RUM AWAKH0M0 flOOJ CFUdanl 0-4 

204  34HB0- BLAZSMCAnU(2«lWTinsrM  

-Mi  430G2-HARISIHniABI(UO)MJohnai<>nS-e 

4 . 2M  25014-0  ICAIW  nniWilUf7){e|(I>)PE»ana»-e  . 
i an*  *n_m  n—nne—  airminr  ran  rm  r rein,  n i 


Fl0ate(W11 

._QanaO*IWi4 

ROafenall 

DHcOafBn(7)2 

J Inner  » 


TORR  OUH  - ALAMBSi  EBort » dm.  iMaSaqi  nw  V ML  ran  ml  3rd  alia  OB  baNM  Green  Baida 
(Sundown  71  hep.  Gfl-Fm). 

BAWULEY  BBLiHaedma  oul  no  hnprenioii  final  tirtonq,  RMof  26,  S BaBM  SalUn  iNeomarkai  In 
in.  Sift. 

STOM!  RRMW  WaiMaEKMUIam  oul  vrtan  Wfli  ol  12  lo  Mart  King  OgopwiMaM)  In  It  Gd]. 
KALASUMBISbLadliiSiiM  Bnal  turiong.  bn4HaTlPMB.(3RANDU1JSICA  tgandSOLran  CXItfiol  M.boi 
UB  |Yirt  im  Hep.  QdJ. 

BM  CUIUm  Prominent.  M 21  oul  10  Inrtte  bust,  no  nan.  2nd  of  U II  Da  mod  RamOo  Wateet 
(WObnrhamiXDii  In  100y  Her,  a.«4 

SKY  DOWEi  Led  few  ool  onU  Oral  furiong.  5Di  o(  2L  2B  bahdid  SaUan  (HawmalUI  wotep-Gd). 

KUALA  UPHL  Haadnay  two  ooL  naaras  SflWi,  48<  ol  1*.  2S  baMod  Ranbo  WWfzar  (Wotrertnmptai  In 
HOydancp.a.w.1. 

MBBUMBI  HUM  Ctnntf  lotear,  gwj  danca  taHte  teL  ran  on  W d 4.  flOaHnil  UasnwuB 
(Lataeoar  H,  Oft. 

ROCKFORCB  Faded  ken  tao  oil  5w  oftl.  tin  a,  to  Cr>  Juuca  (NoMuy  la  a heap.  Qd-Fm). 
ROSSLUI  RUSICi  Held  in.  waaianad  under  praaaureM  out.  7aiol11.bin  71.  to  Hw  Puzzler  (Newtxny  81 
haaaSR. 

HAZARD  A OOKSScHcO]  up.  teadwriD  lead  InaldaRnal  tartong,  beat  QW«>  Aaghod  head  (YorL  no  21 
B5ida.Gd). 

WHUTU  ROCtb  Bfert  Una  DM,  makanad  amaifeis  final  furlong,  1401  of  18  ID  Uy  Gaflary  fCheWf  W 
UerdLGdOU 


*07  33V-432  maORRHBCEaUY(D(P»EAIBaoB-2  ■ 1 r-j;  »8tet 


-4-TC^E;-*.'»r.-ST. 


MB  33V-S25  ULTRA  BOV  (iTHHQPHaalnn  0-0  — 
-m  «eiIOO-  DOOBIC  OOID  (122)  (D)BMa*(l*n  8-13 
*10  *WW0  A BBBZZ  (30)  Dfelorrte  8-12 

-til  am  i—g—ii  (ftmmiwHi 

m aoea-  SAHPPAOGKIWiaW  (163)  H W EaMam) 


J8  Drawn*  21 
jaTabbtdMO 
H Dwy20 
JRaHIS* 
.TIMnaZZ 


Channel  4 


214  1 OKHI  JAV-OWB-3WD(73)(3F|RMinatar8-S  MGddaryS 


P liVMrhu  f'- 

Kliwtfc 

****•+  * 
m**mv+*«  ***'■ 


M4.  B2D-  RniOPV(144)Mra  M Rerala)'  B-8  — 
218  Dvsan  LA  DOLCC  VITA  (1B)(D)  T Barron  8-0- 


atf  At  ;> 

c umm  *• 

mm  «/  ih<  w-i 


- - yt 

.... 

^-iji 


ag 


NhMWi 

Ulmirt  T" 

rmt*  »av  « ..-. 
kmi**  m#  •••■ 


Mftte  *>  ■ 

M ■■■ten*-  »• 

a ihi  * 


■.  .>■ 


.213  SMO-  imUJED{147)U  OwnmnS-8 — RParfeara  18 

117  0328-  SHARE DBUQIIT (31) BltfloB-8 ■»« 

-213  00(0-.  RUOOO  HARK  (1*4)  MnJ  Rmuan  B-8  — JPnrt—  B 

218  . 433B0-  JACK  FLUSH  (IRQ  BRoUMil  8-4  RtertaalO 

2X0  OBS-BOLUHimRYntUTEaslartyO-O — JDarmilA 

Ml  384200-  HUH  LAP  (184)  JQuHui  8-3 JOafcwT 

Z22  . 038- IVORY DAWH (233) Khnry 8-2 m«teltej*(3)12 

WF  PORK  in  RaWtem  Bata  B,  Ifenraani  7,  Hwraa  Fart:  3 

a * ■ BteYaacanca.  7-1  Sandbagnedagatn,  0-1  Mnoo  Part.  Rataonr  Ram.  12-1  Share  MyH 

FiAmwp.  **'■■*■ 

nmouBBI- ■r«RVB3CBNM  Lad  cloaa  home,  M Eaoor  To  Piaas*  a Ifni  head  ftmoteki  n hep, 

||t| 

MHDHfMMNKUN  Lad  war  S unU  (no  oul  W of  17, 4B  boWnd  Low  Ha*  Ho  Prtda  ffort  fen  hop,  Oft. 

*W#  FAHKiRan  on  m3,  Idi  ol  13,  ■ bahlnd  UynoWon  (poncaatar  » hop,  Sift.  ^ 

UMM  BABh  Btofl  oral  V ooL  atayad  on  nai.  2nd  H W.  M BaMnd  Crytnwc  (Nowmarwi  H hep.  a»- 

U 

IBUNR  Haid  up,  hanhray  hoftaagr,  new  pHoad  n ehUtongn,  7H  a B.  ■ MIM  Uofrtnfl  star  (Rartar 
Snkiaucdoa.GdFm) 


I 4.1  5 RRlLAIBCOFYB(aDOHCAX1VIBmDSTAICBB1ia4<C7^00 

801  tnoo-  FROBFECICRVCOVB  (MB)  JPaarea  4-0-0  Q Harden!  2 

i MB  D-  C«A*-VO(1*1)J Old 7-8-12 _0MBMd1 

803  KWHE  RAJOBCHAIKU (17)  Un  0^ Kdhraay S+-12  -JHlBrtiB 

804  132520- BBntDAJIZW (133) RAnranons 5-8-12 LDattorl4 

SOS  003124- DOmTHUHTAHI (300) (D)NC«agten4-8-1tl MEdrinry7 

800  OsaiOO-  BORTDMIH  DMHH  (ISO)  WBahhapa 4-8-10  TSprakaS 

307  22412B-  WLAWAWHI  (ISO)  B HRS  4-8-10 HWtei 

TOFFf  TlFIfellBawaaiii  B,Maar1tenlB7 

BaOfew  n-10  Mawwdor.  7-2  PrwpeOOrt  Cow.  H2  Sw  Danzlfl.  8-1  Daian  MoudaK  10-1  Major 
Change.  25-1  Chol-Yo.  25-1  NortwaDnm.  7runmr» 

RJRR  OUM  - WBJUVAWm  Chmatf  laailan,  rlddon  4f  od,  oupacad  tea)  2L  «si  1i,  a behind 
BQaoKNi  (Doaeastsr  1m  « lS2»ih.  BfU 

PBOWgHMYSCOYWAIwayala'aw'.l— a».1HMWoorthtea— wpwc— wim2H0F>iiKp.Gd- 

Fnft.  _ 

SRBBBDAMZKh  Lad  urtU  neadadHauL  raw  wwManaa.  DOioil.ieiiamBd  tednue  Manana  (Doraater 
Q. 

DRsnr  ■OOWTABk  Stayed  on  nfaml  taaMno  loadais,  4Bi  ol  3.  S DeiiM  Song  d 71m  Sword 
(Roasomnon  Un  41  hqr,  GcM’oft. 

■AJOflCHAROmewyciaiica23aiL  ran  on  one  pecs.  Mol*.  JQbaNnd  ARate  IWKwhanoaon  lm« 
hep,  aw.).  _ 

CBDYDi  Nam  now  teehaBanga.  M ol  U,  151  baMod  Oaa  Ban  (Chajwuw  in  Vffc  SU 
H0RT»M  BUM  Lad  1041  OOL  Mdad  31  oul  laHof «,  421  baMnd  Oofourown  (Rncoonai  im  « hep, 
Gd). 


Channel  4 


3.00  auumaanoiMH  bfibim  eomnxMi  sTAxn  3YD  in  cs^40 


Hockey 


*««•-*  r-w 


Extra  ^ 
lateco^ 


a.BArdifc  .»-«•  ■ : 

n f-  - 

J*r*  Jl  •arv — 


r,;Rre-*«-  -■ 


301  . ■ 1823J0-  PELHAM (1  BO) R Hannon — 

.30*.  7-  POSBMJH (180) M Chjfmon 0-3 -^VT*!1 

SOI  VI  KATZS  WAY  (44)(D)TWIa  

■04  ta-RBIAMIFABR  (31 1>(C)W  Turner  0-1 -Ttejtejl 

308  412-  PAJKTUK(1 94}  H Callaghan  8- 13 

304  2-10121  FOOT  BATTAUOM  (14|  (D)  R WUmnaad  6-13 FljjartWIS 

107  V HAIBK«fllDaE(1>4)(OJaadan8-U LDartorllO 

HI  SV  IHtSALIAL (144) OB] B HBS 8-18 - 

MS  4iv  CMMHVAR (142) JFanahawa 8-11  -jBranaawa 

110  13010-  JifFRH  AH01HBBRm(1241(C) KLfcAuBBe8-11 JFF»an4 

*11  122823  MHLROY  (17)  PKtfilOway  8-11  

»U  IQ(?V  FOLARmaHT (133) (CO) MJortMton 8-1  f — JWOrawrS 

WF  FORM  TIPS*  Daaafcra  3, Fnlra  Mate  7,niaiRirai  Wrtga  8 

■atOaw  vi  Handtema  Rldga.  VI  UuiaMal.  S-i  Piter  BlgM.  DanraUna,  6-1  Indian  »«*.  184 
Cm^m.  - - 12naraara 

PDIBl  8UDE-  HAMHOWE  RHHUt  Chuad  laadars  Ur  aidA  lod  near  if  old,  ran  on,  heal  Mnth  cnonl  il 


4.45  CAUPOHTWOFHT  Of  Cl^lTB 
001  wwov 


■03  08411 V 


■SSKSluJSrtwaj  hateay. tad ti  ml  anon  daw.  bald  W*H«a  (LaWWiranih.Qd). 

FOUR  main  Led  aBar3L  tape onwelLbaraSliwad»(Pnniaaier  lm  m^^M^  ^ 

OAMKTBMr  Lad.  qitefeanad  over  2f  ouL  beaded  Inude  ha*,  ran  on.  2nd  id  «.  II  DaHnO  QimaooUda 


■>  - 

<*'  »- 


MDWnSlUBb%niidnuL  nay  chance  Snal  fezrtong,  kept  on.  2nd  ol  7.a  r*  bHted  Pvud  MRtw  (YBrt  S 


006  08825- 
000  11/0810- 

007  03205V 

008  100W6- 

TOF  FORM  TTPie  Vartura  CRptetet  % Faoto.  Fra  LRe  7,  Bnjnl  Aaptera*  6 

HHapB  i rniilnnFcrUte.Vl  Royal  Applema,  5-1  Adrac.8-1  vfanturaCa(4ia8a.8-l  EraiDoter.Kino 
Of  Para.  a-  11 

POH  QtDOC  - PAW*  FOB  ID*  Ctora  M,  ridden  wei  ow  If  oul  r«  OA  8*  ol  15,  M behtad 

^W^AFMJtnBiLad^iu'haMsd  and  aoatanad  ow  D oul  Bin  ol  HJMH  Btamal  (Hoydock  OL 

ASTBACs  DHputaa  a)fcrt2l  oii.  lad  Udil  me  on  ml,  Oral  Unoiw  1' W 

EASY  DOUJUb  Wtt  toader , rtHM  ow  a ora.  wnhaoed  H oul  7Di  ol  ti.  H DelteU  Carrante,  VBm»E 

CAPITALIST  Hi  (Nawnartat  8,  Gd-Sfl).  „ _ . 

IQRB OF  PHHfertlMd  ml  fldoflow  21  out  rtdaan  and  aid  ipAten.  Wiol  ft  3 behind  Darting  Rama  (Reifcar 
n-Odfia).  


mHWMiTrKAM  lender*,  led  Halite  tael  turioift  p«J»il  d*ar,  beat  Stwrs  Rrtan  S (Noam*sun  H 


5. 1 5 MUY  RAIDa  STAKES  BYO  W C3*2B 
1 022*-  CADEAUZOBOI(1TB)B  IBs9-0  . 


sr 


Channel  4 


-1BBM8 

a coLWAvmzj  Wane  o-o -ODcdteMB 

3 DO  HEATHY AMFl  FU8HT (3) HHoainafteod 0-0 

A 42-  Fa*«ter»T 

B IHOIIIIORiT  Hi  J Ramadan  M ^JYb«1jaia*_ 

3 242500-  TH*  BAY  POX  (142)  B McMbCot  VO BCadwranO 

7 3V  «umr(l23)MHeaan-BU»-0 

8 0-  HU9ITMRACUI(1B8)MBeB8-6 ■ tenon  3 

TOF  FORK UPStTfeaday  tea  8,—  HIM  7,W»d«fcyi 

Bratera  10-11  MRa  Hob.  0-4  CadMn  Ow.  5-1  The  Gay  Fm.  7-1  HUd  Sky.  8-1  Pnualnew.  SUatd 


3^10  WCWTBWflfimi  UMCOLM  HAMRCAF  1m  B42^H 
401  22232V  imMUf4MOS*C(1M)l4tf&»yKart»>ay  *-6-10 


402  2212V  0HAHDWDSICA{10eiaaMhgV8-ia  — 

403  0WM2  m CPnUHT (14) (CO) (RFID tfchote 5-5-0  _ 

404  20S300-  aoeMB  «MamELfW)(CtO  B JkfetWVM  8-8-11 

400  445222  8AROT  (14)  (3F)  C Thonten  V8-U  -~^rz 


404  ..aweaM  BMWeD FEATURE C«e Dr J3catl)H  V8-10  

407  50005ft- £KBBHHWB(13Z)(CO)J1HlBnon  5-5-8  — — 

403  4-83123  FAT3R  HDSTV  (14)(P)  J >Mt1»8-0-8 

403  2BSS10- HAWKBLEYHEM140)(D)te*JR»n«ton*V« 

410  011005- IKY  DOSSE  (140)  (D)M7onpkns  *-8^  — 

411  oon^  imnWH  (V  3RORA  (BOS)  (iqjBallna  7-8-6  — 

412  odaoC  KALA SUMWSE (lay  (P) C Span  

449  umil  mm  inr  anew  fXP3l  irt  M Rrattev  4-6-0 


IMMt* 

■ Barasmn 


HJE  HRSb  Lad  few  a hvd  ridden,  ran  on.  2nd  ol  ft  tt  baMnd  Hi  ftanmaod  (Goodwood  B 
i Outacea  Mug  fe*  and  baariway  ow  * wd,  ran  oa  «h  ol  ft  SH  behind  Eflem  Lad 


ftvr  rmni.  kjha  iwii  ik  (i»v^  (m|v  *-v-w  — 

413  180B15-  WHrmXRD<aL(2M)  14*  H Rorttey  4-50 


niaMFC0b?rBCUd  leader*  ots  ndden  and  watenad  own® 

wu«m  ftoSS  waaltanad  ow  If  ora.  «fc  ol  18.  VI  netted  fit 
EEJRfT  MMOR  3*W  Howl/,  now  a thraoL  OR  ol  14, 7lbaMnB 


7fmdoaucuan.Aw.L 

Kewplon  B mdn,  Qd). 


Lingfield  (N.H.)  programme 


E<W|»  r-i*Ti  -'Vv  ■ 

©S  *'.r 


1-30  Sawttfea  AHwy 
*^>6  RwdfcHwnl  Lf*4 
MOYOew  Pibhor 


3.10  WMWtady 

AMOteteKtly 


riVrytiy . • •' 


i Vte|L  - J ‘S' 

ft.r-.tf  ' 


1^0  jREi— rate 

1 1 RiJRBHAT«(8T)D0,B'^1'-0- tjMiRm 

I HI  IIY  HAD  KHOW*  (12)  J teutonJ^-4 

3 aaAKStsHSm  O Ltoerall^  ^JAR-Cartfej 

-4.  . OftMQ  IIAT11K  ALLAY  (3)  PWHAlW  11-0  — — — • pHUt 

*****  T»ea^  Ate*  «» stenm.  *m  z*«rt  «-i  VMfea  fmo. 
25-1  Uy  Mae  Kmwl  


8 540085  AlJ>WJ«COUMHUre(1IGWMlA^1&-'^ TJBCSi* 

f 40K10  EUTIFS GARBtB(B)(P)(BF)yrs LJerai 8-10-3 JAHcCralfey* 

10  Oft-P  TAFRS1MY  ROM  (40)  J PoelMa  0-10-0  

11  SP-OPO  UGAMA  (23  Ura  L Jewell  5-1IM)  -■  

TOF  FU1BI  TIM.  leMteWlw  0.  Bralrt  Oraalte  7,  Betel  • 

infir  T * oarttew.  *-l  Sufeitfag  SxUas.  M Rani  Sate.  W SertpLft-i  Yellow 
AUWIct  CoicmrtJ.  16-1  CooMQtia.  


PMda 

___LAMMlf« 
P Iteter  3) 


3.1 0 OBB  FY1  BOW  BBmnAY  HOWS  CHAM  3ra  M^17 

1 U-412PU  I1TT1H  MAMMA  (10)(nDGria*eU5-1t-G 

2 P6P-0P  RAFOUBOH’SOOlDCITJAFOBar  MV4  

s *»wa»i  wieiMaYreajfliSnrd6-iV4 — 

TOF  POHHTTPii  W1m*r  B,LBB*  M»rtia7 

BatHawVftllfealBaOy.ft-JlMaHmtM,  14-IHapolwrfBOpld- 


%g?.r 


■- r”. 


2M  «lcolr 

■ hsshs- 

Ss-iBrigUSaeaen.  — — — 


3-45  EPMHUKHWCHAWC  r)3raC1.193  

, wwiF- 

S n/22F5f-  RtBIHFI  FRABf7A8)(CD)  MnTfHl  l>1?-6  Atmm 

TOT  FORM  TTFSiRuo  ter  Fr«*4  Fralwfl  7 t_u,w4aa( 

uh-u  prtn  Burt,  n-4  Baa  ter  Roa  8-1  CtMnlaf  IWy.  4*1  h*  Boml  W Q«l » 
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big  in  five  runs,  although  he 
began  in  top  company  and  fin- 
ished 12th  of  13  in  the  2400 
Guineas. 

His  disappointing  form  was 
probably  caused  by  a wind 
problem,  end  an  operation 
seems  to  have  done  the  trick 
according  to  trainer  Brian 
Meehan  who  says  he  has  been 
working  in  great  style. 

. Hawskley  HOI  just  foils  to 
make  the  short  list,  being  bur- 
dened with  8st  91b.  bnt  he  ran 
well  in  some  very  hot  handi- 
caps last  season,  finishing 
fifth  In  the  Cambridgeshire, 
and  it  would  be  no  surprise  to 
see  him  on  the  premises. 

However,  Neuwest(8.40), . 
who  is  reported  to  have  gone 
spectacularly  well  in  his  last 1 
bit  of  work,  looks  terrific  i 
value  at  around  33-1,  and  I 
make  him  a sporting  nap. 

Richard  Hannon's  Effer- 
vescence (2.30),  a game  win- 
ner on  the  all-weather  at 
r.ingfipiri  in  January,  looks 
the  pick  of  the  very  open 
March  Handicap. 

The  Cammidge  Trophy 
gives  Royal  Applause  (4.45), 
sixth  In  the  King’s  Stand 
Stakes  at  Royal  Acot  last  sea- 
son. a good  chance  at  the 
weights,  while  1 understand 
that  Mick  Channon’s  Mile 
High  (5.16)  is  considered 
past  the  post  in  the  conclud- 
ing Selby  Maiden  Stakes. 


Battm  5-3  Prim  Bwft  1 


SBfcrsa 


vj.  *r  *”■  ^ ■ 


I ^lj5  :• 


~ x ms*.*/-  - ' 

''fi  .. 


2.40cH«JWH«limiU»HWeAFHOHDUml1««Fte*^  

t -643531  pgBiaAY  (1Z)  j Brtire  ..-rrr,~z "Iter  ^ ♦ 

a HKftPQ 

. 3...  ocx-53  smaoma zoo*- fff  g ,.-T  — FH«4B*t» 

. 4 SStfBS  YHJJWBRAROHWBAWUea^’T-’ JORerrH 

* = oana  sorer  (U)<co)  — ~ Zj*»te 

■ )HBMe04H»AUI(1Zt)lYM».l>*5i Dtenre* 

* 4V-05P  CAfeO4HlBCO(40)JIJWrapa8-tt^  — - — 


4J20  QIRUB  HAHMGAF  BBMIte  «0|te  W* 

TOTFORaiTBrt«H«te*B,n<ste»tr»a«T 

awdw  HWVI  tat  7-4  Orta.  5-1  rm  A iteoBw,  6-1  cwragwa  King* 


CrayLvm 

FHeteavO) 


_ oHnvprpd  for  the  first  time  — DONCASTER:  3.40 
Cari>urtom  UNGFDELD:  2.40  Mfllenium  Lass,  f-1? 

nSSK  gS±  NEWBURY:  2£0  Don’t  Mind  If  I Do,  Las 

I Animas. 


Hooded  wonder Artful  Dane  winning  yesterday's  Spring  Mile  at  Doncaster 


JULIAN  tCHBCRT  ALL3POR1 


Newbury  (N.H.)  with  form  for  televised  races 


I 


1.1  E Sanar  D BatrutU 
1-40  Mhn  Low  And 
2. IS  KrankW  Qrara 


4JM  War  Faint 


Oafew  OnaN  owl  I*  Hna,  Hvdka.  aoadL  * Danotra  bBofeara. 
Flgnwa  la  bnafeaM  mar  bairea  nMa  tenola  ten  rtra*  feteal  NH  i 


1.15  BROMH  CKAMBBUJN  HAHMCAF  CHASE  3n  C0JIS3 

1 SP3811  SENOR  EL  BETlllfm  (18)  kin  S NaA  8-11-12 . _ JOabnra* 

S 511-356  VAUAMTWAHRHNI(ag)Mltt.TmoaoB-1  VI  . HCjrrttty 

3 P-6BP53  FTR KMIB (12) GMcCtsrt  15H-0 OBridgraanr 

4 0130T-53  DARRDITltt BRAVE (38) (0)(3f)C  Braote  VHW  ....  ClJawiyn 
TOP  FORM  TVS:  VfeAara  Warrior  a SmrDBraniBIT 

Baafew 4-6 Scnor El  Bawn.  7-2 VHian  Warrior. 9-2 DarranTr* Brave. 8-1  Pr Four  Antnaara 
FOHMOmDE.SEROBH.mBUl,lfeLeU3ouU»ealHa»a.lan  Youth  giflUlnsaram 2nr  imacH. Gil 
VAUAMT WAHRKMfe  Oupasad  Torn  9di  5lfi  t*  t.  ikstm  befurd  All  Tw  ten  iNoaauuir  2m  * hep  ch 

am. 

DARRBI  THE  BRA YBi  Chased  teflon.  iWSm.  rwAaoBtl*  ouL  M o!9.  ai  0Bh.n3  W c W."3&  iTawnhnm 
3m  llOrda  hqi  ch.  Gd) 

FTR  POOIfe  AlaayschaMng  teoUers.  on*  pacalrtnn?  oul  Hd  7,  W OvNntl  Church  La*  (SsarUirtJ  3o  ocj 
Eft.  GUI. 


2.50  FIKAL  NOVICE  HURDLE  (Oh  I)  2n  1 lOyte  0,180 

1 C4  BAU.YRANTER  (40)  W 1-1 1-1 

2 J BOH  LUCK  (50)  JDimnrr  >-<>-: 

3 DOHY  HtHD  IF  I D0(80)  PWtbbci  G-11-? 

4 *;-«  aCTRSAL(22)MVu,ii;nV11-7  ... 

5 ^ insAU.Ri)['H7r»a'3(-ii-: 

6 ?!  KEEN  BID  (12)  Kl>:  L K.-'liTS'.  r-1!-? 

7 f>?  NO  MATTER  (80)  RF!w>.-r-. 

8 CLlPEAUHOB^bHuUMi  J 4- 11-7 

0 PEERS PBUVMi^H.nijffl  ■-11-" 

10  RIPARIUS  PffCSiii  /-II-.’ 

11  K$S4!'  SWAN  STRUT  (11)  (OF)  C Lljrwi  . . 

1=  *•- TARRAOON(aBajC’'hm.Lv3;-ll-;  . . 

13  y CUBJJN(1B)fl  Snn'Ji  Vlt-2  . ... 

14  IAS  ANIMAS  R Cr.onwi  6- 1 1-2 

18  LC1UM(112]  jFai  V*l-2  . . ... 

16  » mMR(22)C Bioots  V!D-t> 

17  3*  QUALITY  (18)  (OF)  PJttM  4- IP- >3  ..  . 

IB  (•  REOAL  SPLENDOUR  (16)  R 0 Suiliur<  4-10-13  . 

15  SOHO  OF  THE  SWORD  J Om  4-10-0  ..  . 

TUP  FORM  TIPS:  QnaEftr  8.  Oat  Baal  7.  RanM  Iplaniara  4 


H Oarrftly 

UUrwar 

ATbantea* 

MaRnyail 

IWM* 


.TJ  Iterate 
IFaanl  * 
SFte 
cottev 

OTamt 

OftMm 

CUmfea 


TOP  FORM  TlPSs  Quest*  0,  Oat  Raal  7.  RagM  Iphialara  • 

BatUnp  !1J  fenq C*  Tn»  5«c«a.  vi  DutJJr.  r-i  Gel  Haw. S-i  Ripwius.  ID-1  Tarragoa.  «-i 

Ro;a‘ SoIpmtv  Itrannara 


3.20  NARCH  NOVICE  HANDKAF  CHASM  Era  41  C3^0* 


BBC-1 


11P0K  HAHMY’SCH«CBI18)RAIiim7-1VI0  . 
IF-CF-:  SPRJNQ  TO  OIjORY  (7)  p Haywara  10-U-UJ 


Mr  H Thoatea  (8) 


1.45  LARBOURH  HAMDtCAF  HURDLE  Jbn  11  Ofte  C4JM4 

1 0-30 HH  KAUABTHre (14) (DJR DtClOn MV!! XAHprau(7) 

2 2FMPF  ASHWBUBOV(S3)(D}PH0bl»  VIVID ..JMMyaatai 

3 113320  WUHITOH  SUC (0)(D)M Pipe 5-n-IO JOaOraaa 

4 2HS-F0  SHANKAR(T4)(CD)Dffcho*KJnV1l-6 .HrRTtenliai(S) 

8 11-3*15  FORESTAL (14) (D)SGrdW» VIM TJHarpfey 

0 2-R4U4  HAH  CASTLE (14) (D) G BaWng 6-10-6 JBARxgateU 

7 1T2ff3  RADAMFOUR  (72)  (D)  J Howard  Jofmson  5-10-4 ^ASlartB 

■ VCQ03  IBI84J0<I-AND(21) (D)  Mfca H ftlUgni 5-10-4 JCMM7 

1QF  FORM  TIFSi  RaaaM*  B,  IteaMiia  EUt  7,  Hfen  Ua  Andfl 

Battte*  VI  ForesRl.  VI  KamtoB  sm.  9-2  iHm-Loo-Amt  VJ  AaeaoO  Boy.  Vi  Shartar.  Blflif  CaKJr. 
ftadanpour.  Onaanrm 

FORM  MBDE  - FOREST  All  No  extra  bom  tao  OUL  Sift  0*  U SI  Cehnsl  CartiCi  B'flftrae  iSanCw  2m 
HOytehnAOLGa) 

HAH0LR)HSHJblleaiMQraftanmu*4?onBaaM!ncflaM)roatftm;i3sL  I40iai21i  iCwriiUBana 
Boy  (Cmmnftam  2m  if  hep  htf . Gift 

— -LOil-AMft  Ran  on.  3nl  ol  11. 201  behind  EagemDor  Prince  IWarwiot  2p  Ciuyfc  lep  n?  GO) 
ASHWELLBOYi  FeO  40i  DeHno  Mate  A Stand  (Ksnpon  2m  hco  no.  Gfil 

SHAHKAte  Ahwpr betanL  HWi ol  10. (team Bertm Cartuo  Bnsante  iSaneamOm  innate?  ns.  Goi. 
BLANI  CASTUft  Faded  two  nil  40)  of  ft  Wl  Dentnd  5UHanoFHto«i5a»riawnIm  rvwBi.  G31 


3 PfUUl  RED  BRANCH  (4) (Mb  Ba)(D)J  King  VIVO  _ T J MarpAy 

4 cIMHU  KOOrt PROMISE (7)C  P^Wm VIVU T Paao—aba f») 

0 l»-«^  MUSIC  CLASS  (1S)CBraAIb-1D- 3 DAM* 

4 FF(£C-C  LAOHAM  LAD (431 0 AitxJthral  VtO-(-  SMcHaM 

7 IKCO  BOOTS  NALL(40)GBaBlna'-1V1 ROmoa 

raP  PORH  TIFSe  Boats  H AH  3,  Ran  Brwah  7 

BaHtav5-<RrdE<ia.Xh  r-«  Elpi'G  H All  !-1  LOO  I PiMlBOO  ."-i  Mammy  sCfto«e.  0-1  Mlfl'CCtjas  IV 
SprmjToGHn  16-Uogham  ua  7 runners 


--  - - - SHcNaN 
— . JtOmar 


dam  Thanar  (7) 
teStenckm 


BBC-1 


3.55  FMALMOVIC2KURIMJi(DI*2)ba  llOvte  C3,148 

1 44?  ABSOLUTE  UMH (14)  JGAmd  Ml-7  ..LAMNB(3) 

2 5 CLASSY UD (28) NHenderun 7-1 1-7  M AFEiBaraid 

3 415052  JOHN  DRUMM  (38)  PVVmanVIl-:  ..  . JOatefaa 

4 F05  HULETBRUHCK  (10) G IIW  5-11-7  CteaTteraar(7) 

B J44-jPp  OUT  FORA  DUCK  CM)N  HtftrtBf  VIV7 te  3 Iterock  (7) 

8 K- PALAFKO (IT)  PWrOber  1-11-7  BSaBaray 

7 REAL  MADRID  GE  nr  lgrnC-U-7  Mr  R Ihatea  (3) 

0 0 ROYAL  TEAM  (SB)  MWrtUwim  V11-T  AQtetfev 

B SFICTACLB  JIM  S Pwn  V1V7  ....  Date,  tear  (7) 

10  XK  ZAKDiR  (17)  N T.imn-OENln  5-11-7 CUtmte 

11  P H0MlY8MAH(1B)DVrmcBta.isV11-:  ...SMcHaM 

IS  LUCKY  ARCHER  F Hobbs  Vlfr-W  DBrfdpatear 

13  SADLWrS MALM  P Hobte V1V13  — QTanaa* 

TOF  FORM  TIP*  Cfaaay  Lad  B,  Jofea  Dnaa  7.  Zanter  8 

BaHIa*  9-4  Jrw  Dnm.m.  vi  OKI)  Lad.  VI  Zander.  VI  Sattet  a Roaim.  Lucky  Arcmt.  1V7  *313 iso 

Umil  13  nraaar* 


2. 1 5 HOHOHSr  ROOSSSL  vn  PAHACUR  lift  HARES'  BOYICE  KAMMCAF  HURDLE  2ra  9f 
nobsm 

1 5-01122  FOT7HPS DALE (35) D Mcnofeon  V12-0  _ teRThanMan(B) 

2 2142  FBOUHOTW FACTS (21) (BF)  N Hanaamai  Vll-10 M A FltrawsM 

8 3-FTS21  KOHYBCTAOUai  (13)  [D)0  Sherwood  VI 1-8 . .JOUmra, 

4 1-12F41  LUCIA  FORTS  (44)  KBaUey  VI 1-8 CODupr 

B 33-0213  WVHI  BAY  (El)  lAaHKngtil  VI  1-fi — J CadMjr 

• 38041  FANTASY  UK  (24)  P Webber  V1 1-2  Altete" 

7 1313  BULAVDOBE  (22)  R Rowe  7-11-0 OOWra 

8 P3VC10  DAISY  DAYS (24)  Jftaaard  Johnson  7-1  Vt?  AStertN 

• 01-148  DATE FA1«(B7){D)\ Baltey  V1Q-1T SMcHaM 

10  62-0002  LOCH RA HEAL (10) C Mortal 5-10-0 CLtemBra 

11  04-P200  JOY  F0RLWE(4B)R  BtranBB  V10-0  - j(  Atom  (7) 

TOF  RHM  UPS  PHdfag  Ita  tecta  B,  FattaTa  Bate  7,  Fantasy  Una  ■ 

BraHto9-4PoBzrs Bare. *-i  ndtfkig The Fsos  vi  Krimena Ouen-.  Vi  Fossir  lip.  M lj:  a Fpne. 
VI  Rlw  Bay.  1V1  Gaya  Fame.  11  narnn 

POHM  aiRDfi  - POTmfS  OAUt  Hanfway  3 cwt  Lem  on  nrw  sa».  w S.  ti  Derm:  mnuerce  Fro«r 
|Wanrtcfcan«  HOyds nov hd. Gd). 

HDDLun  THE  FACTS:  Led  two  out  urna  nawa  2nd  tun.  2V  baaind  Spring  Dni«a  i^wv  JmUra 
Ml.  0*831.  „ , 

KOHYBCTA  Qlimii  Headway  7th.  Wl  2 o«IL  nddw  «A  Deal  Lady  Hqh  Sftenlf  ShTswwsb:  2m  i'-cv  nji. 
Sft). 

FAHTAST  LMKi  Lad  Bw«  ou.  baa)  Ltppy  Louse  71  |Weihertir  2m  41 1 lOyoa  nav  n0  Sm 

LUCU  PORTS  Led  USL  heal  Lady  Peta  Uu  (WlneamDn  2m  6t  no*  ok:  ki  GtfJmi 

nvn  BAYi  Even  chants  3 pul  wwMwd  2 oul  3m  d 8.  H beftno  Second*!  FMnasar  *!  ns,  ns  G* 


4.30  SFRiNQ  STANDARD  OPDi  NATIONAL  HUNT  FLAT  tea  ItOyte  Cl ,330 

1 61  CtXMTBY  BEAU  (2i)(D)J  King  Vfl-11  .NRMrate 

2 l HARR»  CROFT  STAR  (28)  (D)D  NKhoton  VI VII  . .JUteaaai(3) 

3 Jl  BESSIE  BROWNE  (IB)  GHuMunl  V1 1-6  . . Mr  R Thantei  (S) 

4 ANOTHER  RUMPUS  C UofbK*  V 11-4  _ D Fortt  (3) 

8 332  BOLD  LEAF  (21)  P Webber  5-1V4  ... JfrASraraarae 

• 0 CATHAY (30) UtsJPfcnon  VI vt DLaafey 

7 rDAMDrS CHOKY (31) Mr tklJOnri VIM  ...  JtateBpira 

8 4 BOLDER  EAdZ  (14)  Nhvmraon  V1 1-4 lARvtte 

9 ICXFOmOKEY  C Morfelrt  5-11-4  DOaBacpwr 

10  JUST  NORMAN  Urta  H Knr^K  VI V4  JDAm 

11  KKYM011 G Balding  Vn-4 . Jtklanw 

12  MAD  HARRY  h Unity  VIM  _.  .CCMteara 

13  MBUULSmNOft  Baity  VIM  SMcHaM 

14  S&VEH  TRCASURB  Mrs  U Jraim  VIM M Lra  (7) 

15  4 WAR  FAINT  (33)  lira  JPBman  VIM  . VI  HIM — (~1 

ia  wmisiuno rufus n T«ienv-Omir« vim  ...  _ . r nr— 

11  CLAN  ROSS  0 EKworth  f-ift-13  PHtel 

IB  OLEVOM  N -atllorvtJaywc  V1V1S Cllate 

18  NAP(ONPhDtitlsV1V13  . R Tamer 

30  PHAR  BETTER  OFF  J Mulhns  V 19-13  . .icwrai 

21  BROWJOSHY  l*s  J Pronan  4-TB-13 J Fitter 

22  1 JB4*S  QUEST  (88)  P Hrtte  4-10-10  DM4g«Mt 

S3  ZABAMGTDiukt  V10-10  . BFomB 

34  n ICAamjS QUEST (1*) R Du^in VTO-5  _XAhpraa(7) 

25  WRY  UUDDIMnJ  Cecil  V1V5  ..  _T  Karri 


Batteg:  V 1 0umrv  Beau  vi  Honrs  i:  reusin’.  VIHnr  Part.  VI  Galdan  Eog>c  JuStNirmir  iC-ij.mi 
fluca  Bf«f  Eiroenf  25  man 


Bangor  (N.H.)  runners  and  riders 


3M  Amend  Hra  Oala 
4J2B  Cranpecha  Bay 


3.1B  Maktor 


4 DUJIFO  THEREVSIEKD  BERT(B)G  BatOHig  V1VI1  ICOM 

8 F FDXWOODSWAUZT(Jf3)DMrtutumV1V5  ....  HJitew— 

O DO  QUZZLV  BEAR  121)  RSOWg*  7-1 T-S  _ SWaona 

7 IFV 20?  MYSTIC  MLE  (14)  N GaMKn  i-IM ..  w Mantel 

8 DOOOC4J  BECKY'S OBIL(18)P6roUtartan 7-11-0  T8M» 

B FD44PI-F  MMOYnOWNRUSHMSS  (33)  R Lae  VIVO  - DWrMi 

TOP  FCTM  TVSt  Araand  na  OMa  5,  CteRHel  Cratrtie  7,  Heayranaa  6 

Batten  V5  Around  Tfw  Gale.  VlChooweU  Curuira.  7-1  Lteiyneu.  MrsM  We  JO-i  Tnn  Rveranj 

12-1  Fp<  *oodsi  VnDcy  Braun 


2.1  O STAR  CXARKE  WMflCS  BURDLZ  Sra  If  G3.1U 

1 321  TALAHUTH  (18)0  fAcftOtsen  5-11-8 RJohaaoa 

2 40  ALTH8EYPRjOT(18)ATumea  V11-2 CRaa 

3 002W)  BRANDON  BM»K  (15)  DG*TBB«r  VI 1-2 tf  Siaterr 

4 43  2L  CRAMS  SOIOR  (43)  RWaateouM  Vll-2 RteeMMOdV 

B 4R01  FUMUD(8)C  Bmka  V1V-2 — M terra  (7) 

• 0-06  OAP (17) B CanbidBC  Vll-2 .TBra 

7 32HV  MR  LOWRY  {SSa)LterraE  Vll-2 S W»w 

8 0P0  REACHTHE CLOUDS (51)  JUtemVIl-I 

■ OOfi2fU-F  RHUS  MAJOR  (28)  D McCain  V1 1-4 DWteb 

10  F»-3  VADLAWYS  121)5  Btoakarm  Vll-2 

11  m 


4^5  NORTH UrtST  KACWO  CUM  HARHM  CMASR  Em 4M10yte  C3^te 


IE  0500 

13  P9V06 

14  302 


O tear. 

TOP  FORM  TlF8t  TatoUtt  6.  Rorid  7,  KbairamV  5 

BaHfem  5-2 TaWhafi.  4-1  FlofttL  VI  Muhnft  VI  Kmnesctcft.  ift-1  Vndlawp.  IV 1 Jesse m 


1 3W7U-F  CAMPECHE MY(15)G BaMfeno V11-7 RDrawnady 

2 4-KS-7S  CRANE  WLL(d1)P  lk*to  7-1 W - --  W Mraatei  * 

3 XVPSJ  DAMDiERlFdDACantaiVTM DWaUh 

4 CP-Y4  FORT  EEDDAAN  (11)  Mta  5 5mtlfi  7-11-7  SWfeten  (7) 

5 0>P  LEDMHUAN  (12)  MkuPWblHtr  7-11-7  ..  ClayUrmNO) 

4 K LITTLE  WOT1C1  (11  B)T  Fan. w Vir-r  »»>■■ 

T 20301'-  SmLCtEMES(1fl5«BCBnitud«  Vli-T  - T*N» 

B 040UU6  TUtJ  YOUR  FORELOCK  (IS)  G^nnsrurK.'ii9«  an  Vl  1-7  ..  Mkte*l  Rramraa  (3) 

■ D DEE LWHT (24) G mcntnJS 9-J1-7  ADofaftM 

10  UP  LADY  ROSBBURY  (40)  RPrtco  7-11-2 YJratei 

11  J-EF4P3  PEARL  EHE  (2B)  0 NrcholvmB-1 1-7 JUrttra— 

TOR  FORM  TIFfi  Cmpeeha  Bra  S.  Diatee  Im  Y.  Fral  Etedaw  4 

Urttargi  *-{  Camoetho  Bor.  7-1  Prarl  Eon*.  Dendlr  Imp.  B-  UjBd  Naftfc.  <9-1  Crjna  rttl.  Fan  Smdajn 
1V1  Dee  L'Art  11  nraanrn 


4.55  UttmHOOD BUM  HAHOICAF  HURDLE 3m  CtSH 


2j4S  CROS3  LAMB* Homcota  JOCKEYS  S8LLH CAP  HDRiaj  2m  11  (3^58 

1 VJPIM  PALACE  OF  dOLD  (26)  (RF)  L Lingo  7-11-10 WDrattejlfS) 

2 0-15020  ETBUIALCtTY(18)(D)GREftan)a  V1V10 

3 04-0060  NEWER  SO  BLUE  (JO)  PBradtoyVlM -BRIlil  II  (Z) 

4 03031-33  REBMAH08HAH6(172)JHflifias6-1iMl C MeCmmefe  («J 

5 OOMUS  WORT  BOAT  f2)W  Day  VW-10  JSLfJUll, 

8 81 SUB-  CLASSIC ACeOUMT(1 834)  J£>78  VIM S2SI5 

7 H*KB  <HHX0TBY(17)  J M0C»*o  VIO-fl  ■!»** 

8 3JE33D  8BHKV4I  ROSS (37)  B Ugaalftm  7-10-7 Rtee 

3 42-0000  BUIFSBer(38)  1401  JCnuaVlVT 

10  OPVIOOHBRDLYB (371(B) 6 Uowe!l)|nVtt-S _ _IMte4lbaaaa. 

11  5^B^^?i£I^viwi "'“1aS5f*  ” 

14  a?^M  mo? TOUMl’fl^H CtrlrviM  “Z1 l__JJtoMte 

15  ATOM*  mCAL  JEST  (42)  B Murray  VIVO -. — HHa mdafS) 

18  PPO  A 8ADOE  TOO  PAR  (T)MrtLWilliaiaaDn  7-10-0  _ — . — BTayter  (3) 

TOF  FORM  IVSi  Raara  te  Bfera  H,  Fateca  « Raid  7,  Mtet  Bart  8 

wmy  ;_i  PMa»  or  Gold  VI  Eternal  Cny.  VI  NlfiM  BsaL  VI  SvifavA-POde.  1 VI  Nmar  Sd  Btua.  A 
Badge  TboFbr.  1«naarara 


1 310-TO  SELATAN  (14)  (PP)0GSKII1IPV  w-a - 8 Drawl OWy 

8 J80W0-1  WHOPS  PRIM  (7)  R Hod  Insftfad  6-11-H)  ..... SW|MB 

> 00-0363  MDIAH QUEST (15) NGBMriw VIM  --  - .....  -Wartn 

4 DISCS  JBMVAULX(15)G  Fleuanta  6-1M  . ... AteAMa 

5 *P0CP  PLATTOP(28)(0)M WEaSJftayVll-3  ...  F HMptey (J) 

4 24-1D4S  WKIT8«nLiJOW(10)T  Wall  VIVO  - TJanks  » 

7 133SOCFRUSaA(10)WCIovV11-a  0o|Unria(3] 

B 26406?  CAttltf*80Y(10)(e)(30RE{ki«vV»-iO  H Ha— 

8 13K/-05  HUDWOOD  POPPY  [15)6  Uergin  3-10-7 NCWocJ 

10  QF-079  WHmBOMNBY(ia)C  Egonon  7-1H  tautea  HHtealffl  w 

11  P-3P90P  FAR  SENIOR  (25)  P Wearann  1T-0WI  PJ  KEnaateMB) 

12  Ul-OteM  JlOOBISrOWN  (18) J 0*011  VIO-O  L Cooper (7) 

13  KO-?OC  DOOLAR{47)f>Damm  AH 0-0  . Mkfearii  Iraaaan  (3) 

TOF  FORM  UP*  Sam  8,  Jarraefa  Y,  Imtea  Onari  3 

>atlfciBV25ftaan.ViJcniBun.VlWuiniftiiai.VUnMMiQuwLFiaiTop.Neei)wiMdPaom.Caaifli 
Bcr-  Urararara 


3.1  5 ALTHR1Y  WOOOHOUm  RANOCAP  CHASE  Sra  4f  IlOyte  C4^TB 

1 4U3MB1  OBBMU.PCRSHnn(29)(C)(D)DNchol90BlI-ti-a  ..^RJateMO 

2 341W-5  CAMnWYC*8)(05TKoStftrT-12-«  *.»*“*■ 

■ PH5S081  CUMmAHP1ialiraiBlf.(9B)(P)T6rawayV»VTg  _ . LWyar 

4 53/0716-  AHBERMATT(Sfi9)(CD)JUBekjo1V1l-l WMartoa 

8 V22920  (OtmUMFTOH  (10)  G Baklrig  7-1 V13 Rltewl* 

5 812P-01  FHH3a£Y{21)GRlchafas1VlVlO RDtrawoody 

7 P-POBB  DOUIUKS(18}(D)TCaldarHl  1O-1D-0 ..... JH«ftaalRranl«»a(8) 

TOF  FORM  TWr  RMfelay  5,  SeartlteaCan  7 

Harakw  7-4  Rrfe»iaY-i,-4Cun,0f,anCftaflBnoe.  Vi  General  tersftiiiB.  SouftsmBbu.  V"  "LjermalL  H-i 

rareJhaar  Efl-1  fVJlfelK  7 VUMM 


5.25  BAHaavoM-om  habim  hatkmal  hunt  fiat zn  11  cijao 

1 4 ARCTIC  FOX  (28)  Mm  M KnighT  VIVID  - . ..  ....  JfrAWM*(T) 

2 DAKOTA RIDNCrwaon  VI VTO . BrOSdMCI) 

3 0 Kaqle DANCER (14)  LaOy  nwiiraVii-10 MUmIBrrara 

4 QAUBMANGFlitiaritsVII-fl JtBmra[7) 

5 RKHKUUI  BUM  njrrt<4  V1V10  IN  A MBcftaB 

5 ROCKY  BALBOA  UtePWhma  VIVID OwyUwhffl 

7 2 8MKIFSHnKCMJI(28)&5nnVUwVtV1Q .Okmn(i) 


Cantom.  50-1  Doom. 


3.50  MUBB  MACADAM  H0«KRCMABE3ra  110yteC*J5B 
1 Si-171?  MOUND THB BALM (2B)(q (BP)  DGNUtUtO  VC-0 HI 


STAB ADWHTOBE J Erarg  V1 1-10  - Mini  Him 

DBftH4tPA«8(43)fe«nPWhiaiaV1v&  ^ . StraNe  HctoA{3) 

D HHnfAliAPMHCaB(10)BPreoce  V1I-5  . J Hagtent  (7) 

OUTRAOEOUS  AFFAR  A Janwa  V11-5  OU*(3) 

RAMIL1IDK I Brnai  V11-5  Mr  A Bream 

DP'-  SHRDHBAH08LS(B88)AJomMV11-S  - -KHaeWdffl 

OOCAHOOISATuranflvil-;  ....  ..CRaa 

<THEUaHT1UKBI(23)SEBr»V1v£ _ _ DJ  Hamate  (0) 

0 DINKY  DOHA  (15)  J Crnmell  J-  KM  I HT  to  >7) 

teUZBUro  A Bkilpy  VI VII  ..  Stekoa*(T) 

P8MNYBRYM  J Epo  4-1V1 1 CSDaH(7) 

• >1  DaLua  lit.  7-?  Snroostanti  Gale,  vi  Aiatc  feu.  vi  Gainnan  ivi  rra  U'jnu^BMn  Ga 

IBranrara 


1732-21  CBOPWHJL  CURTAINS  (1 1 S)  T EaruerPy  7-71-11 

SeiaPMOHYMOSSmUisSBntoVII-ll — ■ 


YESTERDAY'S  RESULTS  ON  PAGE  23. 
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Tiiefiiifidiiin  Saturday  March  22 19^ 


Soccer 


Liverpool 
matched 
with  Paris 


David  Lacey 


Liverpool  win  cace 
the  holders  Paris  5t 
Germain  in  the  semi- 
finals of  the  Cup  Win- 
ners' Cup  but  the  draw  has 
not  impaired  Anfield’s 
chances  of  reaching  a Euro- 
pean final  for  the  first  time 
since  Heysel  in  1983. 

While  considerably  stronger 


SEMIFINAL  DRAWS 
Em  op— i Cop 

Boruasla  Dortmund  rGer!  / LUnchea;«r  U!iJ 
A|ox  (Nainj  v Juvcfliua  iKf 
April  3 and  23 

Cup  Winners'  Cup 

Barcelona  iSp)  v Boronsme  ill' 

Paris  SI  Germain  (Fr|  v Liverpool 
April  10  and  Jd 

UeCaCuu 

Terenfe  |Spi  v Schalke  <K  «Gerv 
Inler  Milan  III)  v Monaco  iFri 
April  S and  22 


than  Brann  Bergen.  Liver- 
pool's victims  an  Thursday 
night,  PSG  are  hardly  the  team 
they  were  when  Arsenal 
knocked  them  out  in  the  semi- 
finals of  the  same  tournament 
three  years  ago.  While  Patrice 
Loko.  whose  hat-trick  in  Ath- 
ens eliminated  AEK,  looks  in 
nminnnely  good  form,  there  is 
no  one  of  George  Weah's  qual- 
ity to  worry  LiverpooL 
Loko  may  prove  a handful 
for  Mark  Wright  The  27-year- 


old  striker  has  come  back 
from  a nervous  breakdown 
two  years  ago  to  help  revive 
PSG's  flagging  fortunes  this 
season.  But  Liverpool  will 
still  be  glad  to  have  avoided 
Ronaldo  at  Barcelona  and 
Batistuta  at  Fiorentina. 

The  present  state  of  Bobby 
Robson's  defence  at  Nou 
Camp  could  make  Barcelona 
the  opponents  Liverpool 
would  prefer  to  meet  in  the 
final.  The  fact  that  Roy 
Evans's  team  will  play  the 
away  leg  first  has  improved 
their  chances  of  getting  there. 

Manchester  United  enjoyed 
similar  luck  yesterday  when, 
the  venues  for  the  semi-finals 
of  the  Champions  League  were 
decided.  They  will  play  the 
opening  leg  against  Borussia 
Dortmund  in  the  Ruhr,  which 
is  what  Ales  Ferguson  wanted, 
and.  if  United  have  to  win  the 
second  game  to  go  through, 
then  Old  Trafford  on  St 
George’s  Day  is  surely  the 
place  to  do  it 

In  the  Uefa  Cup  semi-finals 
Monaco,  impressive  conquer- 
ors of  Newcastle  United,  will 
take  cm  Internationale,  whose 
I English  manager  Roy  Hodgson 
now  has  a job  on  his  harms  if 
I he  wants  to  win  something  at 
the  San  Siro  before  joining 
Blackburn  Rovers.  Tenerife 
will  meet  Schalke  in  the  other 
semi -final. 


Sitting  it  out  ngarn Brian  McClair.  fifth  from  left  among  the  support  team  in  Oporto  — the  place  he  has  come  to  accept  with  United  oavd  Rogers 


wemafonSrow  The  master  on  the  bench 


Russell  Thomas 

Graeme  souness 
and  Glenn  Hoddle 
were  involved  in 
fierce  exchanges  yesterday 
as  Matt  Le  Tissier’s  fitness 
stoked  a classic  club  v 
country  argument. 

Southampton’s  manager, 
angered  by  his  player's 
call-up  for  England's 
friendly  with  Mexico  next 
Saturday,  claimed  that 
Hoddle  had  misrepresented 
Le  Tissier’s  condition. 

Souness  put  a surprised 
Le  Tissier  on  the  bench  at 
Chelsea  on  Wednesday,  in- 
sisting he  had  a persistent 
foot  injury,  together  with  a 
groin  problem  which  will 
need  surgery. 

On  Radio  5 Live  yester- 
day Souness  said:  “He  was 
going  to  tell  Glenn  that  he 
didn't  feel  he  could  do  him- 
self justice  because  of  the 
injury.  But  Glenn  Hoddle 
has  insisted  on  putting  out 
a story  totally  different  to 
to  the  one  Matt  told  me.” 


A N Other 


THE  home  town  team  of 
this  skilful,  tenacious  Mid- 
lands midfielder  briefly  hit 
the  headlines  in  the  FA  Cup 
this  season.  He  played  for 
them  after  a spell  in  the 
saddle,  then  made  a short 
but  valiant  journey  from 
one  town  to  five.  After  that 
he  moved  to  the  seaside  be- 
fore trying  on  some  head- 
gear.  and  his  playing  days 
ended  where  his  manage- 
rial career  began,  among 
big  cats. 

Last  iceek:  Harry  Redknapp 
(West  Ham  United,  Bourne- 
mouth, Brentford). 


Hoddle  hit  back  within  an 
hour,  saying  he  had  cor- 
rectly represented  Le  Tis- 
sier’s words.  “The  fact  that 
Matt  played  90  minutes  last 
Saturday,  came  on  from  the 
bench  on  Wednesday  and 
may  play  this  weekend  jus- 
tifies my  decision  to  keep 
him  in  the  squad.” 

Undeterred,  Souness 
replied  last  night:  "We 
have  a real  battle  to  avoid 
relegation  . - . yet  he  is 
being  asked  to  turn  up  for  a 
game  that  doesn’t  mean 
anything.  I don’t  think  it’s 
fair.”  He  refkzsed  to  say 
what  part  Le  Tissier  would 
play  In  today’s  game 
against  Leicester. 

Tony  Yeboah  was  at  the 
centre  of  further  contro- 
versy yesterday  when  he 
pulled  out  of  the  Leeds 
squad  for  the  game  at  Shef- 
field Wednesday.  The 
striker  claims  he  has  a 
hamstring  injury  but 
Leeds's  medical  staff  could 
not  find  any  problem. 
George  Graham  said:  "I’ve 
got  to  accept  his  word.” 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Jnninho  (Middlesbrough), 
who  was  again  the 
inspiration  when  Boro’s 
revival  continued  against 
Blackburn  on  Wednesday. 


•Til: 


AipetfHuez  110  A*»acn  182 

Averts:  too  AuSaeh  114 

Chamorh  102  BedgaSafri  126 

Qiatei  100  *<*91  121 

CouittiMI  104  NtzUM  116 

Ralne  101  MayrtKJfen  717 

LaCUnaz  105  Ntoderau/Otaiau  114 

LaPtagna  103  Obwgugf  i20 

Lea  Aics  106  Sajmaeh  110 

LesDwiKAfc»3  179  Schla*r*i0  183 

MeilM  104  Seefeid  184 

Montgsnsvrs  TTT  SokSan  185 

Morzhe  100  SaO-SUHtttarea  115 

SenoChavaB*  18t  St  Altai  122 

Tfenea  107  wmanfert  ns 

WHtffcara  107  ZelanSea  123 

W*norsl  109 

IS  sr  » 

Borne  146  Jackson  Hote  165 

151  164 

l^Drtna  189  SKarfioac  177 

Courmayiar  168  VSS  181 

Lwvno  190  Wttsttar  194 

SmaatfOulx  ill 

DMH/KkHtos  128 

SaaaFee  138 

Siana  Nevada  145  SL  Moritz  138 

HIIIISSdHSHHBI  ZwmaB  137 

SKI  SNAPSHOT  Af-A-GUNCEomETCarawcor^^ 
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Michael  Walker  meets  Brian  McClair,  the  elder  statesman  of  FmSi- 

Old  Trafford  who  has  now  settled  for  a regular  supporting  role 

University  mathematics  stu- 

UXURY  In  football  is  got  as  much  luck  as  we  had  in  or  four  seasons  ago  “and  it  dent  his  first  purchase  al- 
squandering  a golden  the  first  leg  and  that’s  what  was  difficult  at  first  You  get  though,  as  he  signed  on  the 
chance  three  minutes  we  were  conscious  of.  We  used  to  playing  and  then  to  same  day  as  Viv  Anderson, 
from  the  end  of  a were  happy  the  way  It  went  not  play  after  13  years,  well  alphabetically  McClair  may 
European  Cup  quar-  but  it  wasn't  much  of  a you  miss  it  physically  as  well  be  the  second. 

and  being  able  to  spectacle.”  as  mentally.  'Hie  game  is  the  He  had  just  knocked  in  42 

h a colleague  about  It  To  be  blunt  McClair  should  natural  Hi  mar  to  the  week  goals  in  a trophy-less  season 
rds.  know,  because  the  Glaswe-  and  when  you  don't  play  you  for  Celtic  and,  while  reluctant 


ter-final  and  being  able  to  spectacle, 
joke  with  a colleague  about  It  To  be  b 
afterwards.  know,  be 


That  was  Brian  McClair’s  gian  watches  far  more  first-  get  frustrated.  There  is  no  to  leave  his  boyhood  favour- 
first  act  on  Wednesday  night  tea  m football  than  he  plays,  release  and  it  took  me  quite  a ites,  McClair  was  thrilled  to 


in  Oporto.  As  the  final  whistle  At  34  McClair  will  celebrate  while  to  get  round  that” 


be  pursued  by  Ferguson.  He 


blew  the  Scot  a non-playing  his  10th  anniversary  at  Old  He  can  foresee  still  being  a has.  therefore,  been  around 
substitute,  ran  over  to  Philip  Trafford  on  July  l.  The  de- 1 presence  at  United  come  the  ] since  the  start  of  the  Fergu- 

Neville,  a fellow  bench-man 

who  had  got  on,  and  asked  * 

^imZSS^Sfi£.  ‘I  should  like  to  think  that  I’m  of  value  and  of  use. 

The  manager  is  still  confident  in  me  and  I’m  fit’ 

ager  Alex  Ferguson,  made  the  

same  point  ' 

Fortunately  Neville’s  non-  cade  has  seen  him  go  from  I turn  of  the  century.  McClair  I son  era  and  has  witnessed  a 


shot  was  irrelevant  and  the  leading  scorer  to  a squad  has  evolved  and  cited  Brian  turbulent  decade  that  was  not 
morning  after,  at  Manchester  player  whose  view  of  today’s  Kidd  as  a great  reassurance  at  first  successfuL 
United's  training  ground  in  game  at  Everton  will  more  during  the  changing  times.  As  1990  dawned  Ferguson 
Salford,  McClair  was  more  than  likely  be  from  the  dug-  Kidd,  or  “the  great,  wonderful  was  under  intense  external 
concerned  that  he  had  not  up-  out.  and  omniscient  Kiddo”,  is  pressure  and  McClair 


concerned  that  he  had  not  up-  out 
set  his  young  team-mate  with  It 
his  televised  questioning.  has 


out  and  omniscient  Kiddo”.  is  pressure  and  McClair 

It  is  a transition  he  admits  clearly  a friend  judging  by  the  recalled  the  third-round  FA 
has  not  been  easy.  He  has  stick  he  receives  in  the  caus-  Cup  victory  at  Nottingham 


“I  was  just  joking,”  McClair  seen  his  role  gradually  rtimin-  tic  diary  McClair  writes  for  Forest  as  a turning  point 
said.  *T  said,  ‘Come  on,  let’s  Ish,  though  never  extin-  the  club’s  magazine  — “Tues-  "We  were  having  a really  bad 
go  through  it  again.’  Even  guished,  as  Ferguson's  teams  day:  we  have  a relatively  rare  time,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
when  you’re  out  there  and  have  emerged.  "I  should  like  situation,  having  our  picture  League  and  we.  the  players, 
there  are  thousands  of  people  to  think  that  I’m  of  value  and  taken  in  a new  strip"  — but  were  being  criticised  every 
and  television  cameras  you  of  use,”  he  said  of  his  present  the  warmth  between  McClair  Sunday  and  Monday.  That 
don't  think  of  that  To  me  it  situation.  "You  can  still  be  an  and  Ferguson  is  also  evident  was  it  but  the  manager  was 
was  private.  I didn't  want  to  influence,  albeit  playing  for  “He’s  threatening  to  sue  getting  it  every  day  and  be 
embarrass  him  " the  reserves  or  In  training  or  over  that”  McClair  said  with  never  once  came  in  and  said. 

The  Neville  moment  stood  coming  in  for  the  first  team,  a laughing  reference  to  a ‘You’re  the  reason  for  this.’ 
out  for  McClair  because  it  The  manager  is  still  confident  diary  entry  about  Ferguson’s  He  carried  the  burden  him- 
was  one  of  the  few  events  In  a In  me  and  I feel  fit  enough."  selection  procedure  that  men-  self.  That’s  part  of  him  and  I 
game  “that  wasn’t  too  excit-  McClair’s  function  within  tinned  “throwing  darts  at  remember  us  talking  about 


tog,  was  it?  They  might  have  | United  began  to  change  three  l photos  of  the  players”. 


that  at  the  time.' 


At  that  City  Ground  match 
Jimmy  Hill  had  called  United 
a "beaten  team”  in  the  warm- 
up but  they  won  and  subse- 
quently lifted  the  FA  Cup.  U 
was  Ferguson's  first  trophy 
and,  according  to  McClair,  ft 
came  as  "a  relief*. 

But.  had  they  not  won  at 
Forest.  McClair  does  not 
think  Ferguson  would  have 
been  dismissed  because,  “al- 
though he  was  receiving  un- 
fair and  horrendous  criticism 
In  1989,  people  within  the  club 
could  see  toe  germ  of  a youth 
policy,  that  certain  things  had 
been  set  in  place  and  were 
developing”. 

That  internal  faith  has 
proved  to  be  a spectacular 
success  and.  as  Beckham. 
Scholes,  Butt  and  the  Nevilles 
have  pushed  through. 
McClair  has  become  some- 
thing of  an  elder  statesman. 
"Yes.  some  of  them  ask  for  ad- 
vice but  I won’t  tell  them 
what  to  do.  I can  only  express 
an  opinion  but  it’s  nice  that 
they  ask." 

However,  whether  Philip 
Neville  speaks  to  McClair 
about  shooting  practice  in 
today's  warm-up  is  as  uncer- 
tain as  whether  McClair  is 
part  of  the  squad. 

A fourth  title  in  five  sea- 
sons beckons  but  even  some- 
one of  McClair’s  United  status 
was,  as  a substitute,  kept 
“round  the  comer"  from  the 
main  team-talk  on  Wednes- 
day night  “After  10  years  I 
might  know  the  manager  quite 
well  but  I still  don’t  know  how 
he  picks  his  teams,”  he  said. 
Darts,  perhaps? 


Two  last  chances  Fowler  in  the  dock 

tnr  T^lllinPI  four.”  Uefe  will  discuss  the  J permits  foi 

lvyl  I CXI  I II  IU  vJvU  LO  lanRoss matter  next  Wednesday.  Wanchopi 

Simnnpt  fnr  tho  nlavorc  I Wonriptn 


Patrick  derm 

CRAIG  BROWN  was  in 
forgiving  mood  yester- 
day when  he  named  bis 
24-strong  Scotland  squad  for 
the  forthcoming  World  Cup 
qualifying  double-header 
against  Estonia  and  Austria. 

Of  the  group  who  disap- 
pointed in  last  month's  stale- 
mate with  Estonia  in  Monte 
Carlo,  only  the  Middles- 
brough defender  Derek  Whyte 
has  been  dropped,  though  the 
Celtic  full-back  Jackie  McNa- 
mara is  omitted  after  a per- 
sonal misfortune  and  the 
Rangers  goalkeeper  Andy 

Goram  is  injured. 

After  that  lacklustre  perfor- 
mance in  Monaco,  which 
could  yet  prevent  qualifica- 
tion from  Group  4,  it  had  been 
believed  that  Brown  would  In- 
troduce some  fresh  faces. 

“If  there  was  anybody 
around  who  I thought  could 
strengthen  our  squad,  1 would 
bring  him  in."  said  the  man- 
ager. ’’But  the  plasrers  who 
are  in  have  done  well,  with  13 
clean  sheets  in  our  last  14 
competitive  matches.” 

Brown  did  hint,  however, 
that  heads  would  roll  after 
any  failure  against  Estonia  at 
Kilmarnock’s  Rugby  Park 
next  Saturday  and  Austria  at 
Celtic  Park  on  Wednesday 
week,  where  victories  are 
probably  now  Imperative. 

"We  really  have  to  regard 
the  match  with  Estonia  as  a 
hiccup,”  he  said. 

"But,  if  we  find  in  the  next 
two  outings  that  Monaco 
wasn’t  just  that,  well  have  to 
look  to  freshen  things  up.  But 


some  of  the  younger  contend- 
ers haven’t  quite  done  enough 
to  warrant  promotion,  while 
there  is  a side  to  the  experi- 
enced players  which  could  be 
a great  advantage. 

“Some  of  these  guys  see  the 
finals  in  France  next  year  as 
their  last  chance  of  playing 
on  the  biggest  stage  and  they 
are  desperate  to  get  there,” 

It  seems  the  Everton  striker 
Duncan  Ferguson  will  retain 
his  team  place  despite  a gen- 
eral dip  in  form.  “It  could  be 
just  the  place  fbr  him  to  score 
that  elusive  first  interna- 
tional goal,”  said  Brown. 
“Sometimes  it  happens  like 
that  with  strikers." 

In  the  Premier  Division 
Rangers’  eight-point  lead  over 
Celtic  is  a handy  cushion 
given  their  injury  and  sus- 
pension problems  for  today's 
home  match  with  Kilmar- 
nock. Mark  Hateley  and  Ian 
Ferguson  are  banned  while 
Goram  and  Richard  Gough 
are  unfit. 

Celtic  also  have  problems 
away  to  Dunfermline,  with 
the  defender  Malky  Mackay 
and  the  forward  Paolo  di 
Canio  suspended  and  two 
other  defenders,  Enrico  Arj- 
nonl  and  Alan  Stubbs,  very 
doubtfuL 

SCOTLAND  SQUAD*  Boyd  (Celtic). 
Barley  (Cneiseo).  Caldarwoad 
(Tottenham).  Co  lib™  (Monaco;  airapnd 
Estonia  match  I.  D toyorai  (Bratton).  I 

PargatO*  (Rangers),  a«ll»(li«r 

(Blackburn],  GorantUi  (Naum  ForoMt. 
Hm*>  (Blackburn).  Howto  (Motherwell). 
Jaefeeon  (Hibernian).  (Coventry). 

Lambert  (B  Dortmund).  Le  lab  ton 
(tttmrnan).  B HsABator  (Wimbledon).  O 
HeAlliator  (Coventry),  MeColai 
(Ranflarj).  MoDlnlay  (Bolton).  T 
NaXialay  (Celtic),  W MeK  inlay 
(Blackburn).  MnLarnn  iRangarsj. 
MeSuy  (Cattle).  Soanear  (OPR) 
todBvaw  (Wmbtodan). 


Robbie  fowler’s  pub- 
lic display  or  support 
for  Liverpool's  sacked 
dock  workers  will  almost  cer- 
tainly result  in  an  official 
Uefa  censure  next  week. 

After  scoring  his  second 
goal  in  Thursday  night’s  Cap 
Winners’  Cup  win  over  the 
Norwegian  side  Brann  Ber- 
gen, the  England  forward  un- 
veiled a T-shirt  which  bore  the 
message  “Support  the  500 
sacked  Liverpool  dockers”. 
His  team-mate  Steve  McMana- 
man  wore  an  identical  T-shirt. 

But  a Uefa  spokeswoman 
said:  "We  have  a rate  which 
says  any  measure  may  be  im- 
posed on  a team,  a player  or  a 
club  official  deemed  to  have 
exhibited  unsporting  behav- 


Team  sheet 


Blackburn  v Aston  VBa 

The  Danish  strike!  Par  Pwtoraw  lankW)  H 
a major  doutx  K*  Biacfc&iwn.  whose  tow- 
log  scornr  Chris  Sunon  could  gel  a sew- 
ing place.  The  midkclder  Lara  Bcftman  ts 
available  after  suspension.  Villa  look 
likely  lo  be  wHhouj  Gareth  Southgate  (arw 
kJ«)  and.  with  Sevo  Milosevic  (twgnj  sad 
struggling,  Julian  Jcazrao;  mil  pay  again. 

Coventry  v West  Ham 

Coventry  are  cipcctofl  to  recall  Pam  Wil- 
liams and  Moot  Whelan  but  John  Salflkfl- 
Injured  against  Lei  cost  or.  is  r*to>v»g 
scanners  a ■ ootk  imury  Mark  Rasper. 
West  Ham's  Oan.sh  centre-hall,  has 
scared  m Ms  iaa  three  games  againa  me 
Sky  Blum 

Deity  vTottanham 

Derby  welcome  back  Dean  Stumdge  after 
a r«*a -match  ban  and  Rohm  van  der  Loan 
I browed  toot)  cm  me  Croatian  eqteeaer 
igw  Shmac  (knee) » dsueaui  Oavsa  mrw- 
oi is  le  cut  si  me  Spurs  tide  win  a Badt 
injury  put  Jusun  EdtatWBh.  back  bom  lo- 
lury-  «■»  be  pusning  tor  a ptoso. 

Everton  v Manchester  United 

Everton  hope  me  Danish  nudbatoer  Claus 


four.”  Uefa  will  discuss  the  ; 
matter  next  Wednesday. 

Support  for  the  players 
came  from  a dockers’  repre- 
sentative. “We  think  it  is  fan- 
tastic that  they  both  wore 
these  T-shirts,’’  said  Jim 
Davies  jar.  a spokesman  for 
the  Merseyside  Port  shop 
stewards.  “Robbie  and  Steve 
are  both  local  lads  and  have 
been  very  supportive  to  our 
cause.  It  was  a shot  in  the  arm 
for  an  the  dockers.  We  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  both  of 
them  and  appreciate  all  the 
help  they  have  given  us." 

The  FA  has  passed  on  to 
Fife  Queen's  Park  Ranger's 
complaint  that  their  striker 
Daniele  Dichio  has  agreed  a 
move  to  Sampdorla  without 
the  Italian  club  formally  noti- 
fying the  First  Division  side. 

Derby  have  secured  work 


Tbanapn  will  recovm  bom  an  ankia  Injury 
pckBd  up  wtaia  cataoraUng  Dave  vwu- 
con‘9  wumor  agoftm  Derby  lest  wm* 
Gary  Speed  returns  aur  a eno-mateti  sos- 
peasm.  Roy  K&ano  remnts  to  Preimor. 
snip  acoofl  tor  UrHud  after  nis  two-msicii 
Un  bw  Die  managei  Ale.  Ferguson  hn 
Injury  women  dwv  Osvtd  Baddum  ana 
Ryan  Giggs. 

MMtflcsbroaah  v Chdsu 

Soto  wW  be  —imoul  Fabrizto  Ravanetli 
(Hamstring)  ana  may  sun  with  mimwi 
8ecK  on  h-s  own  up  ironL  Scott  Uinta 
returns  lor  Chelsea  after  a onA-game  bon 
end  the  maoagor  Ruud  Gullit  ia  ogAm  q*- 
oecud  to  ibovo  Gmniuui  uiaiu  on  me 
bench  and  play  Gianfranco  2ou  and  uarli 
Hughes  up  horn 

ShaffieM  Wed  v Locds 

Tony  Yeboah  must  wu  Id  bm  whattwi  he 
fcwps  MS  place  altar  Ms  shirt  throwing 
■nodoni  si  Tottenham  wnilo  Carlton 
P .floor.  Leeds’ a transler-aijolrtng  captain, 
starts  a twoirnueft  tun.  Wodnosaav'B 
Mark  Ponitindga  returns  from  vunpftnslan 
Out  Pwor  A Burton  will  be  serving  a un»- 
match  bon. 

Southampton  v Leicester 

Sarot  nave  lo  smbo  wvwvr  k,  rtx-ut! 


A Betar 
life 

not  for 
Eric 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


EXCLUSIVE:  Eric  Can- 
tona Is  leaving  Man- 
chester United  at  the 
end  of  the  season  to  join  the 
Israeli  side  Betar  Jerusa- 
lem. The  deal  h*  worth  £-1 
million  over  two  years  to 
the  Frenchman  and  is  being 
paid  for  by  a property 
tycoon  Avi  B*dicha. 

“Eric  loves  England  but 
feels  he  needs  e new  chal- 
lenge,” says  B'dlcha.  Ac- 
cording to  one  excited  Be- 
tar fen.  Gabi  Nivdal:  “I’ve 
Just  bought  my  Oy  Vcy  Can- 
tona T-shirt,” 

Smell  something  fishy 
about  this  story?  WelL  It 
was  run  in  yesterday's  Jew- 
ish Chroniele  for  the  festi- 
val of  Purim  — a tradi- 
tional time  tor  April  Fool- 
type  spoofs.  Unfortunately 
London’s  Evening  Standard 
thought  the  story'  was  true 
and  ran  it  in  nil  seriousness 
in  its  first  edition. 

Obviously  no  one  on  the 
paper's  staff  spoke  Hebrew. 
B'dlcha  means  joke  and 
Nivdal  means  offside. 

LAST  week’s  story  about 
Matthew  Le  Tissier’s 
cousin  playing  for  Motatey 
has  sparked  a wonderful 
memory  from  Mike  Broad - 
bent,  a retired  sports  Jour- 
nalist. In  the  late  1940s  he 
saw  Stanley  Matthews* 
brother  Ronnie  ploy  for  Al- 
trincham. Mike  says  Ron- 
nie's debut  was  pretty  un- 
memorable  but  “the  image 
that  sticks  is  of  him  drift- 
ing from  time  to  time 
towards  the  touchline 
where  the  coach  was  wait- 
ing to  give  him  a sip  from  a 
hip-flask”. 

PLYMOUTH'S  caretaker 
manager  Mick  Jones 
will  argue  his  club's  case 
before  the  FA  hearing  into 
the  infamous  17-man  brawl 
against  Chesterfield, 
reports  last  Friday's  Plym- 
outh Evening  Herald.  Hope- 
fully he  will  choose  his 
words  more  carefully  than 
he  did  later  In  the  same 
story  when  Jones  warned 
his  players  that  they  would 
have  to  earn  their  new  con- 
tracts at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. "Players  should  be 
fighting  fbr  Argyle,”  he 
said.  “If  they  do  they  wifi 
be  rewarded.”  (Spotted  by 
Colin  Eynon  of  Cornwall). 


FOREST  fans  gave  Colly- 
more  a typical  welcome 
back  last  Saturday.  "Stand 
up,  if  you  hate  Stanley." 
they  sang.  Quick  as  a flash 
came  Liverpool  fans’ 
riposte:  "Stand  up.  if 
you’re  going  down”.  (From 
Neil  Sterio,  Manchester.) 

Talking  of  insults. 

Manchester  United  fans 
sing  In  My  Liverpool  Home 
with  the  line:  “You  look  in 
the  dustbins  for  something 
to  eat,  you  find  a dead  rat 
and  think  it’s  a treat.”  To 
cheer  themselves  up  in 
France  in  midweek  Newcas- 
tle fans  serenaded  the  lo- 
cals with  in  My  Monaco 
Home.  Instead  of  rat  they 
inserted  lobster. 


permits  for  the  striker  Paulo 
Wanchope  and  midfielder 
Mauricio  Solis,  the  Costa 
Ricans  recommended  by  the 
former  England  fUll-back  Bob 
McNab,  and  both  could  play 
against  Manchester  United  at 
Old  Trafford  on  April  5. 

• Five  uncapped  players  are 
in  England’s  Under-21  squad 
for  the  April  1 friendly  with 
Switzerland  at  Swindon:  Ben 
Roberts,  Rio  Ferdinand, 
Michael  Bridges,  Marlon 
Broomes  and  Phil  Stamp. 

■HQLMtD  UNDBU1  SQUASi  ftobarts 

(RHddlesbrougn).  Day  iCrysoi  Palacel,  P 
Mawllla  (Manch«slei  uid).  Carbon 
(DorOy),  <da«M  (Aston  Villa).  Rom 
(Arsenal).  Broomea  [Blackburni. 
Hardtaawd  (West  Ham).  HaB  (Coventry). 
Bowyer  (Leeds).  Brtaoae  (Sftefflatd  Wed). 
Hashes  (Arsonal),  Stamp  (Middlna- 
Braughl.  Morris  (CftotMu).  Carrbgtmr 
(Livarpool).  Hendrto  (Aston  Vuiai 
Bridge*  (Sundarlnnd).  Humphrey* 
(Sneltlold  Wed).  Branch  (Everton). 

Huoherty  (Coventry) 


Matthew  Ui  7 raster  who  Irmst)  ft"  is  In 
me  (torts  & Ms  nunngoi  □imwiu' 
Souness.  Thn  centre-buck  Ken  UcHUnj  13 
Challenging  tor  a iocdK  but  Jason  DnJd 
ond  Claus  LumMcvpm  airj  out  with  knar 
in|urios.  Tha  L mens  lor  column  sinvr 
Walsh  (knon)  may  return  am]  Emit.-  htn 
fcoy  (toot)  win  hove  a tom  umma  im 
Kevin  Pooto  continues  m trial  33  mm  roi 
Knsoy  Keiifv.  who  13  m World  Cup  duty 
wtlft  too  Unihxi  Suites. 

Sunderland  v Nottzn  Forest 

Chris  Wodoln  nviKM  Mfl  dntnil  lie  Su>dnr 
land  «md  Paul  Sioaan  is  also  niiu-ctnd  IS 
atari  The  control  iWenUm  Ami*  MnWiDr 
is  ruind  out  v»i|h  an  Achilles  ui|iu>  ana  is 
replaced  by  Lot  Downy  F.»n-.l  mr-h'SU 
ogntng  Kuan  0 Nod  may  rruku  lua  debut 
and  Ctolln  Coopni  * alt-ir  ntnpnn 
alon.  **RO  included  in  I tin  aou-td  Arr  tn*i 
strikera  Ian  Uoore  >ugiied  reeonlly  Irani 
Tronnwr.]  tmi  Mill  as  make  rui  debut,  and 
Jason  Lis-,  reuallml  [nan  cum  m ChnilL.ui. 

TOMORROW 
WlmModon  v NtwsMtte 

ThO  Donu  captain  VHWn  Jooea  |B  w 
Donaud  and  Eton  TfrUehur  la  rttrf  «d|li  a 
Mon  strain.  Hownsapa  riuiv  (UffV  ttorU 
GMtula  dmipito  lus  ImiuiIi*  Liu 

Foi  dm  ana  n dauMful 


Newcastle  must  be 
the  first  side  to  history" 
to  try  to  defend  a 1-0  defeat. 
Now  the  Toon  Army  have 
apparently  nicknamed  the 
midfield  “Darwin"  because 
they  do  not  believe  in 
creation. 


THE  soccer-song  special- 
ists Exotica  Records  had 
a shock  when  they  con- 
tacted a 78-year-old  retired 
schoolteacher.  Ken  Hum- 
phreys, to  see  if  he  would 
mind  if  they  changed  the 
words  to  an  obscure  Seven- 
ties song  he  wrote  called  “I 
wish  I could  play  Uke  Char- 
lie George”.  They  wanted 
to  rename  it  “I  wish  I could 
play  like  Georgie  Best"  for 
a Best  tribute  albumn. 

Funny  you  should  ask 
that,  said  Mr  Humphreys, 
“because  that  was  wbat  the 
soug  was  originally  called. 
But  Best  was  caught  up  in 
some  adverse  newspaper 
publicity  at  the  rime  so  1 de- 
cided to  change  the  lyric  to 
Charlie  George.  I thought  I 
was  on  safer  ground." 

WHAT  Is  the  difference 
between  Porto’s  strik- 
ers and  the  local  police? 
The  strikers  could  not  get  a 
shot  on  target. 

FOREIGN  players  Uke 
moving  to  London  for 
«U  sorts  of  reasons:  the 
football,  the  culture,  the 
money.  The.  Monaco  de- 
fender Emmanuel  Petit, 
linked  with  Spurs,  wants  to 
come  for  totally  different 
reasons.  "I  love  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  City,"  he  says, 
“its  cosmopolitan  nature. 
Its  Cadbury*  chocolate  and 
its  Paul  Smith  clothes. 
They  are  chic  hut  with  an 
eccentric  side  to  them.”  A 
bit  Uke  Petit  himself. 
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Rugby  League 

Forber  the  Red 
in  final  charge 


Paul  FHzpatrickon  the  durable  forward 
leading  Salford’s  cup  challenge  today 


OVER  the  15  seasons 
that  Paul  Forber  has 
been  involved  in 
rugby  league  he  has 
spent  the  equivalent  at  three 
games  in  the  sin-bin.  At  10 
minutes  a time  that  amounts 
to  24  banishments. 

Sufficient  evidence  there, 
one  might  suggest  to  support 
the  view  that  self-control  has 
not  always  been  Forber 's 
strongest  virtue.  But  the  sin- 
bin  tends  to  be  used  for  a vari- 
ety of  offences  and  a closer 
examination  of  Forber’ s disci- 
plinary record  is  revealing. 

Be  has  been  sent  tiff  twice. 
Thfl  Srst  time  he  was  found 
not  guilty;  the  second  be  was 
suspended  for  four  games.  In 
a career  spent  in  the  pack, 
and  now  heading  towards  400 
first-grade  games,  that 
scarcely  adds  up  to  a case  for 
deportation. 

Forber  does  admit,  though, 
that  In  his  younger  days  he 
perhaps  tried  too  hard  at 
times  to  prove  a point  to  play- 
ers older  than  himself.  Now 
he  finds  that  younger  men, 
wishing  in  their  turn  to  prove 
their  masculinity,  are  not 
afirald  to  give  him  a “halting* * 
He  Is  enjoying  every  min- 
ute of  it  In  a Salford  Reds  side 
♦hat  are  hoping  to  talra  a 
daunting,  final  step  to  Wem- 1 
bley  by  beating  St  Helens  at 
Central  Park  in  the  first  Silk 
Cut  Challenge  Cup  semi-final 
this  afternoon.  If  they  make 
it,  it  will  be  their  first  time  in 
the  final  since  1968. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the 
overall  age  of  Salford’s  pack, 
in  which  only  Cliff  Eccles  and 


Peter  Edwards  are  under  30. 
Forber,  who  joined  Salford 
four  years  ago,  is  33  next 
month,  two  nwn»n  younger 
than  David  Holme  and  six 
months  younger  than  Andy 
Platt 

But  all  that  this  ageist  tnnr 
has  proved,  in  a season  in 
which  Salford  have  beaten 
three  Super  League  sides  on 
their  way  to  the  last  four,  is 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
experience. 

“The  way  I am  playing  at 
the  moment  1 feel  I could  go 
on  forever,"  said  Forber,  who, 
on  current  form  has  to  be  a 
contender  for  the  Great  Brit- 
ain squad  to  play  Australia  in 

the  autumn. 

Playing  forever  would  prob- 
ably have  been  the  furthest 
thing  from  bis  mind  seven 
years  ago.  when  he  was  ad- 


Forber  . . . strong  runner 


vised  to  retire.  He  bad  sev- 
ered nerve?  in  his  neck  and 
he  was  warned  that  to  con- 
tinue playing  was  to  risk 

paralysis.  He  then  underwait 

more  sophisticated  scans  and 
was  told  by  a surgeon  that,  if 
he  suffered  a similar 
to  the  one  that  had  caused  the 
initial  damage,  the  worst  he 

could  expect  was  loss  of  use  in 
an  arm. 

The  chances  of  that  happen- 
ing, be  was  told,  ware  about 
the  same  as  stepping  off  the 
pavement  and  being  knocked 
over  by  a truck.  Since  there 
was  no  certainty  that,  if  he 
were  hit  by  a truck,  the  truck 
would  win,  Forber  thought 
the  risk  worth  taWng. 

‘T  «»n  remember  as  dear  as 
a bell  the  gm-vp  j mmp  bfck 
after  the  injury.  It  was 
against  the  1990  Australians. 
There  were  no  doubts  in  my 
mind  about  being  injured.  If 
there  had  been,  I would  never 
have  stepped  on  a field  again. 
I have  never  looked  back,”  he 
said. 

Forber  was  then  with  St 
Helens,  where  he  spent  11  sea- 
sons and  played  for  them  in 
the  1989  Challenge  Cup  final 
against  Wigan;  so  they  know 
all  about  the  muscular  run- 
ning that  has  brought  him 
dose  to  80  tries.  And  he 
knows  all  about  them  and 
respects  them  enormously. 
“There’s  no  doubt  that  Saints 
and  Bradford  (who  meet 
Leeds  in  the  second  awni-finai 
next  Saturday)  are  the  two 
best  teams  in  the  country. 
Saints,  especially,  are  bang 
on  at  the  moment  and  every- 
one is  expecting  them  to  go  to 
Wembley.  But,  with  a little  bit 
of  luck,  we  could  chuck  a 
spanner  In  the  works,”  added 
Forber. 
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Launch  pad . . . England's  captain  Tim  Rodber  flies  over  Canada’s  Ron  Toevrs  to  score  in  their  World  Cup  Sevens  opening  match  photograph-  jaeon  filed 

Hill  injury  clouds  England’s  start 


AN  Injury  to  the 
flanker  Richard  mil 
was  the  only  cloud 
on  England’s  hori- 
zon as  the  world  champions 
eased  through  an  overcast 
first  day  of  the  World  Cup 
Sevens  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  Saracens  player 
received  a dead  leg  during 
England's  second  game,  a 
26-7  win  over  Zimbabwe, 
but  was  hopeful  of  recover- 
ing in  time  for  matches 


against  Cook  Islands  and 
Canada  today. 

England’s  route  to  tomor- 
row’s knock-out  stage  had 
been  eased  by  their  earlier 
33-12  win  over  Canada. 

Mike  Catfs  groin  prob- 
lem, which  needed  a fitness 
test  on  the  eve  of  the  com- 
petition, withstood  the 
physical  challenge  pre- 
sented by  the  Canadians 
and  England  were  able  to 
rest  him  for  much  of  the 


second  match.  Catt  scored  a 
try  in  the  tournament 
opener  with  other  scores 
coming  from  Keil  Back, 
Dave  Scully,  Tim  Rodber 
mil  mil. 

Leicester’s  new  England 
scrum-half  Austin  Healey 
scored  two  early  tries 
against  Zimbabwe  before 
Nick  Beal  and  Chris 
Sheasby  completed  an  easy 
victory. 

James  Craig,  the  19-year- 


old  son  of  the  former  Celtic 
soccer  player  Jim.  scored 
twice  on  his  World  Cup 
Sevens  debut  as  Scotland 
drew  19-19  with  Australia 
before  beating  Romania 
24-14  thanks  to  another  try 
from  the  young  wing. 

Wales  came  within 
seconds  of  snatching  a fam- 
ous victory  over  Western 
Samoa,  who  won  26-24. 
Wales  also  drew  12-12  with 
Namibia.  Ireland  were 


humbled  35-6  by  South  Af- 
rica and  31-22  by 
Argentina. 

Fiji,  seven-times  champi- 
ons In  Hong  Kong,  lived  np 
to  their  billing  as  one  of  the 
favourites,  totalling  104 
points  without  reply  with 
wins  over  Portugal  (59-0) 
and  Hong  Kong  (45-0). 

• The  England  centre  Jer- 
emy Guscott  has  extended 
his  contract  at  Bath  by  two 
years  until  May,  1999. 
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Plate  sacrifice  by  Crooks 


p 


SALFORD  and  St  Hel- 
ens are  not  the  only 
teams  hoping  to  se- 
cure a Wembley  place  this 
weekend;  Widnes,  Hunslet, 
Leigh  and  Hull  Kingston 
. Rovers  have  the  same  goal, 
writes  Paul  Fitzpatrick. 

. Although  Widnes  and  Hull 
KR,  from  the  First  Division, 
are  the  fancied  sides  in  the 
sfflr  Cot  Plate  semi-finals, 
Leigh  Centurions  and 
Hunslet  Hawks,  their 
Second.  Division  rivals,  are 
ftrfrnm  lost  causes. 

Leigh  have  beaten  two 
first  Division  sides  in  Swin- 
ton  Liras  and  Whitehaven 
Warriors  and.  with  ground 
advantage  again,  may  well 
extend  Hull  KR. 

Steve  Crooks,  the  Rovers' 
coach,  is  reported  to  have 
been  offered  the  vacant  job 
at  Halifax,  now  filled  by 
John  Pendlebnry,  but  asked 
for  the  appointment  to  be 


Athletics 


delayed  until  after  this 
weekend.  Halifax  were  not 
prepared  to  wait  and 
Crooks  most  hope  that  a 
trip  to  London  will  be  suit- 
able compensation  for 
rejecting  what  conld  have 
been  an  important  career 
move.  The  prize  is  £50,000 
for  the  Wembley  winners. 

Hunslet  have,  also  beaten 
two  First  Division  sides  on 
their  way  to  the  last  four, 
knocking  out  Huddersfield 


Giants  and  Workington 
Town.  Widnes,  where  there 
will  be  a 2,500  capacity 
crowd,  will  hold  no  fears, 
especially  after  the  thrash- 
ing they  took  at  Hull  last 
Sunday.  That  performance 
has  cost  Danny  Myler,  Ben 
Lythe  and  Andy  Collier 
their  places, 

Jason  Robinson  returns 
for  Wigan  Warriors,  who 
travel  to  Castleford  Tigers 
tomorrow,  after  recovering 


Brown  in  shape 
to  split  Africans 


Duncan  Mackay  In  Turin 


N 
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JON  BROWN  will  be  hop- 
ing to  get  away  with  the 
gold  more  cleanly  than 
Michael  Caine  did  here  30 
years  ago  when  he  tries  to 
pull  off  his  own  Italian  job 
tomorrow. 

But  whereas  Caine  had 
only  the  local  carabinieri 
chasing  him  in  the  film, 
Brown  must  face  the  most  for- 
midable African  invasion  of 
Italy  sine*  Hannibal  and  his 
elephants  when  he  takes  on 
the  Kenyans,  Ethiopians  and 
Moroccans  in  the  25th  World 
Cross  Country 

Championships. 

It  is  a measure  of  how  good 
a season  the  Briton  has  had 
thin  winter  that  Kenya’s  Paul 
Tergal,  seeking  his  hat-trick 
title,  yesterday  picked  him  out 
as  the  big  threat  along  with 
Morocco’s  Hissou,  the 

world  10,000  metres  ehamptaJ- 
A European  man  has  not 
finished  in  the  top  six- since 
Crawley’s  Tim  Hutchings 
took  silver  In  1989.  Indeed,  the 
event  has  long  been  domi- 
nated by  Kenya,  taking  the 
team  gold  for  the  past  12  years 
and  providing  seven  of  the 
last  nine  individual  winners. 


r 


Brown . . . medal  prospect 


“This  is  the  hardest  race  in 
the  world,”  said  Brown.  "You 
are  competing  against  every- 
one from  3,000m  steeplechas- 
ers to  marathon  runners  and 
you’re  up  against  nine  Ken- 
yans. Even  in  the  Olympics 
there  are  only  three." 

The  25-yearold  Yorkshire- 
man,  who  won  the  European 
title  in  Charleroi  in  Decem- 
ber, has  never  been  worse 
than  second  in  his  six  races 
this  season.  But  victory  here 
would  be  a bigger  shock  than 
Chesterfield  winning  the  FA 
Cup.  ‘Tfs  one  thing  Jon  mix- 
ing it  with  the  Africans  in  one- 
off  races  but  it’s  quite  differ- 
ent taking  them  an  when 
they’ve  beet  in  their  training 
camps,”  said  Hutchings. 

But  Brown  expects  to  im- 
prove on  12th  place  last  year 
in  Cape  Town.  “In  1996  he 
mixed  it  with  Hie  First  Div- 
ision, this  time  Z want  him  in 
there  battling  the  Premier- 
ship,”  said  George  Gandy,  his 

coach. 

They  could  hardly  ask  for  a 
more  scenic  venue  for  their 

12km  six-lap  slog  — the 

women  race  only  three  laps  — 
beside  the  river  Po.  Some  £X 
miTUran  has  been  lavished  on 
the  Parco  del  Valentino  for 
this  event,  notably  on  turfing 
the  paved  sections  of  the  2km 
course.  It  was  spent  at  the  be 
best  of  Prime  Nebldlo,  the  In- 
ternational Amateur  Athletic 
Federation's  president,  so  the 
event  could  be  held  in  his 
birthplace.  . . , 

Paula  Radclifle  is  Britain  s 
brightest  women's  hope,  run- 
ning in  the  event  free  of  in- 
jury for  the  first  time  since 
1992  when  die  won  the  junior 

title.  ... 

• Paul  Edwards,  the  British 
shot  putter  banned  in  1994 
after  rarHT|g  two  drugs  tests, 
bas  been  refused  reinstate- 
ment by  the  1AAF. 

They  ruled  that  “there  was 
not  engine*1  evidence  to  sug- 
gest there  was  anything 
wrong  with  foe  tests  as  he 
claimed”. 


from  the  ankle  injury  which 
kept  him  out  of  last  Sun- 
day’s Super  League  game 
with  Halifax  Blue  Sox. 

But  Shaun  Edwards,  who 
seems  London  bound,  and 
Gary  Connolly,  still  not 
recovered  from  the  worry- 
ing knee  injury  ho  sus- 
tained while  playing  union 
for  Harlequins,  are  again 
absentees. 

Sheffield  Eagles  keep  faith 
with  the  side  beaten  at  home 
by  Pails  St  Germain  Cor  the 
visit  to  Halifax,  who  will  be 
under  the  control  of  Pendle- 
bury  for  the  first  time. 

Gerald  Ryan,  a lawyer.  Is 
the  new  president  of  the 
New  Zealand  Rugby  Lea- 
gue, replacing  Graham  Car- 
den who  resigned  earlier 
this  year.  Ryan  will  step 
down  from  his  posts  as 
chairman  of  the  Auckland 
Rugby  League  and  Auck- 
land Warriors. 


Ice  Skating 


Bishop  back  at  Stradey  without  a prayer 


Paul  Reason  Pontypool’s  player-coach, 
on  cup  duty  today  and  wise  before  the  event 


Women’s  short 
programme 
falls  short 


MoitySwftekfnLausaiRrie 


THE  standard  of  the 
women’s  short  pro- 
gramme at  the  world  cham- 
pionships here  yesterday 
was  poor,  a “fan-fest”  as 
the  Americans  described  it 
Beautiful  costumes  and 
catchy  music  abounded  but 
few  completed  a clean  pro- 
gramme. Even  the  Ameri- 
cans — the  16-year-old  cur- 
rent world  champion 
Michelle  Kwan  and  the  14- 
year-old  Tara  Lipinski, 
tipped  to  become  the  youn- 
gest world  champion  this 
year — were  disappointing. 

Lipinski  skated  well  tech- 
nically but.  Looking  even 
younger  than  her  years, 
lacked  feminine  artistry. 
Kwan.  artistic  as  ever, 
failed  to  complete  her  triple 
lutz/donble  toe-loop  combi- 
nation jump  properly. 

At  the  end  of  the  short 
programme  Lipinski  was  in 
first  place  with  the  18-year- 
old  Vanessa  Gnsmeroli 
from  France  and  the  24- 
year-old  Russian  Maria  Bu- 
tyrskaya second  and  third. 

The  mystery  of  China's 
Lu  Chen  continues.  Aged 
only  18,  she  won  the  world 
championship  in  1995 
showing  rare  artistic 
beauty  and  technical  prow- 
ess. It  seemed  she  would 
remain  at  the  top  for  years. 

She  had  been  training  in 
the  United  States  but 
returned  to  China  for  treat- 
ment in  October  last  year 
when  she  aggravated  an  in- 
jury to  her  right  foot. 

But  she  had  a major  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  her 
coach  and  rumours 
abounded  that  the  injury 

was  an  ezense  used  by  her 
federation  to  ensure  she. 
returned  to  China. 

She  resumed  training  only 
on  February  9 and  was  obvi- 
ously not  fit  She  gave  a ipra- 
formance  of  such  poor  tecte 
nical  quality  that  she  faffed 
to  qnaEffy  for  the  final  stage 
of  the  competition. 


THE  enfant  terrible  of 
Welsh  rugby  union  has 
become  its  elder  states- 
man. David  Bishop.  36  and 
greying,  today  revisits  the 
scene  of  some  of  his  most  epic 
battles  in  a Pontypool  jersey, 
Llanelli's  Stradey  Park. 

It  will  be  Bishop's  last  taste 
of  the  big  time.  When  he 
played  there  in  the  19808 
Pontypool  were  the  strongest 
dub  in  Welsh  rugby.  He  was 
the  scrum-half  behind  a mean 
set  of  forwards;  beautiful  they 
were  not,  brutal  they  were. 

Bishop  is  now  the  player- 
coach  of  Pontypool  who  have 
fallen  from  grace  and  are 
stuck  in  the  Second  Division. 
The  club  was  recently  forced 
to  take  a loan  from  the  Welsh 
Rugby  Union  to  be  able  to  pay 
its  players.  Llanelli  are  no 
better  Off  financially  but  they 
remain  the  force  they  were  In 
Bishop’s  heyday. 

The  teams  today  meet  for 
the  right  to  play  in  the  Swalec 
Cup  semi-finals.  It  is  Stradey 
Park  revisited  for  Bishop, 
who  played  three  cup  ties  at 
the  ground  in  the  1980s;  Pont- 
ypool, fancied  every  time,  lost 
them  all  No  one  is  giving 
them  a hope  now,  not  even 
Bishop. 


Results 


“We  had  some  titanic  strug- 
gles with  Llanelli  in  the 
1980s,”  reflected  Bishop.  “It 
would  be  nice  to  think  we 
could  turn  the  tables  this  time 
but  T.iangin  are  on  a rofi.  We 
can  only  dream.” 

Pontypool  did  win  the  cup 
in  1983,  defeating  Swansea  in 
a one-sided  final.  Bishop  was 
voted  man  of  the  match  one 
year  after  breaking  his  neck 
playing  in  a dub  game  at 
Aberavon. 

Bishop  was  never  out  of  the 
headlines  then.  IBs  deeds  on 
the  field  were  heroic,  winning 
matches  on  his  own.  often 


He  had  earlier  won  a Royal 
Humane  Society  award  for 
plucking  a mother  and  child 
from  a swollen  river.  He  made 
farther  court  appearances, 
culminating  in  a jail  sentence 
after  he  had  been  convicted 
for  punching  the  second-row 
forward  Chris  Jarman  in  1985 
against  Newbridge. 

The  sentence  was  sus- 
pended on  appeal  after  Bishop 
had  spent  a couple  of  days  in 


Rugby  League 

'«■  r-fwii  eft 

Auckland  13.  AdaUda  IK. 
AUSTRALIAN  PNanmiHh  Third 
ranch  Menry-Vtartngaii  12.  N Sydney  a 

Rugby  Union 

WORLD  CUT  SUM  (UK):  Pool  At  Eng- 
land 33.  Canada  1Z  Zimbabwe  42.  Canada 
7:  England  36.  Zimbabwe  7.  B>  Australia 
is.  Scotland  IB:  Scotland  26,  Romania  14; 
Australia  36,  Romania  7,  a NZ  47.  Japan 
14;  Tonga  36.  Japan  7;  NZ  21.  Tanna  7.  tfc 
Fiji  59.  Portugal  0:  Hi  33.  Portugal  12;  F*l 
45.  HK  a Mi  France  35.  USA  S:  Korae  7. 
USA  S3;  Franca  38.  Korea  5.  Pi  Spain  26. 
Morocco  & Cook  Ja  31,  Morocco  17;  Spain 
31.  Cook  Is  12.  0B  SA  46.  Argendua  7: 
Ireland  22.  Argentina  31:  SA  38.  Ireland  6. 
Hi  W Samoa  4B.  Namibia  5;  Wales  12.  Na- 
mibia 12;  Wales  24,  W Samoa  36. 

Goff 

MY  HUX  INVITATIONAL  (Orlando): 
nret  rad  (US  (Mass  tOOBtiy.  97  P 
StankowaU.  as  B AnCraOK  S Jones;  T 
Woods;  F Funk,  as  Q Ureatl:  J D BtakK  C 
Parry;  S Paw  P Stewart  P Goydoa:  t Wta; 
V Singh  (FIJI*  B Lunger  [Qer).  TO  L Ma»- 
tlaca:  N oaU  (Japan); TTryomL  Roberts; 
C Bade  N Pries  (am);  T Latmum  e EJa 
(SAK  S Gump  S ClnV;  J MagAfft;  8 Simp- 
son; G KrMG  B Hennlnger;  T Herron:  G 
Bore*  r Kaneko  (Japan);  r Wboaman 
{GBt  8 Kendall;  H Damron.  Aim  71  Me 
Faldo.  7»  C Montgomerie,  rm  S LyfcL 
rouwawai  Traw^HrfjSutrtng- 

(Tr»'' Vaie/ntree  Rivers)  bt  G SmUh/W 
Riley  (Cambertey  HaaitiMus)  one  hoia;  4 

wZh  WmJ—mrWi  (Lady0*rtfc?WPGEO  bt 

J Kamp/M  WDCflX  (J  O GaufltB)  8 and  6. 
Ph, ah  HaB/WadawMth  bt  Robinson/ 
Jones  4 and  3- 

Tennis 


(Kay  B*. 

earns.  Fla);  Hml  ran * Hare  H Qau) 
(Arg)  UP  Radar  (AW)  S-4, 6-4;  AVainaa 
(Rom)  N M Zabalati  (Aig)  5-7.  7-5.  6-6 
dab  r M«6a«wt  (Bfl  bt  M Ooaiimr  (Oar) 
4-6. 6-3. 6-3.  r Dawrer  (Bel)  M A Hernan- 
dez (Max)  7-0,  0-ri;  M Baum  (Cz)  M C 
costa  (Sri  6-1. 5-7,  e-U  Vapn«t—jUS)bt 
J FranaiArgj  *-6.  6-3.  S-4;  * Hd—dmr 
njfcr)  bt  C Ruud  (Nort  6-4. 6-4:  H Praia 
(Gar)  bt  M RUppM  (Uru)  6-4.  Mr  M 
nndalB  (US)  H N Godwin  (SA)  2-6. 6-4. 
«M!  ■ O— Parthr 'M  M J ®|WlW»b 
(US)  7-6.  3-6.  8-4:  O Kuerten  (Br)  M M 
joyco  (US)  8-1.  4-6,  6-S. 

Vhm  LMolWI  (118)  bt  M premaia 
(NatM  6-4,  6-4;  L I4M  (US)  « C ft«ea 
(Rom)  6-3. 8-4:  B CaSana  (M)  bt  M $pa- 
eftaz  Lawzo  (Gp)  6-1. 8-8;  (Cknwnura- 
BaMArg)  bt  B ffppnar  J 

YTelT (US)  bt  A UontcOo  (Spl  2-6, 

6-8, 6-2;  M LtMtna  (sp)  bt  C Brandi  (US) 
m«Bl4(US|UA  MUJer  (US)  7-6. 

*4» Mot  (Frt  bt Ptara (Ami  W 
6-4;  f Label  (Am)  t)t  M Do  Swardt  (SA1 
6-2. 6-6;  M BmM  (Japan)  M R tarando  (It) 
MM,  6-3;  A Paaai  (Fr)  bt  M Maruna 

WMdtnger-Jones  ftJS)  2-6,  6-4.  6-®  B 
Tflar)  W8  6e  W*  (Sot)  6-3.  s-v.  r 


outrageously,  by  a variety  of 
means:  short-range  tries,  60- 
yard  bursts,  drop  goals  out  of 
the  mnd  and  penalties  from 
the  halfway  line.  The  outsider 
Bishop  was  bom  and  brought 
up  in  Cardiff  hut  was  ac- 
cepted in  a close-knit  valley 
club  not  just  because  of  his 
m a tch-wlnn  jpg  performances 
but  because  he  was  a rebel,  a 
nonconformist,  a scourge  of 
the  Welsh  rugby  establish- 
ment Pontypool  identified 
with  h»TP- 

Blshop  was  rarely  out  of 
trouble.  While  playing  for 
Ebbw  Vale  in  1980,  he  was 
jailed  for  his  part  in  an  affray. 


bt  G Hd poson  NtabMi  (US) 
8-1,  4-6.  6-3;  N Zwraw  (Bolares)  bt  P 
Langnsva  (Cl)  6-4,  6-tt  A DsWi arena 
BadOTrt  (Fr)  w H Sukova  (Cz)  6-3.  6-4;  L 
HaSund  (LotJ  bt  L Rfchtarova  (Cx)  6-3. 
7-6;  T Paareaa  (Bus)  u □ RandrionMy 
(Uadsgsscarl  7-6.  6-3;  P fchmMr 
(SwttZl  M A Gore!  (Ca)  6-1, 6-3;  T Daren- 
gam  (Thai)  bt  G PIzzIcMnl  (H)  6-4.  6-4;  J 
Kandrer  (Gw)  bt  S Smith  (GB)  6-7.  6-1. 
7-8;  H KShnota  (Japan)  bt  E Makarova 
(Bus)  7-5.  6-1:  A Orawnan  (US)  M K 
KwJhwnndt  (Aut)  6-3.  6-1. 

Alpine  Skiing 

BIVTtSH  LAND  HATTOMAL  ■»  CHAM- 
HOMSfBPB  (TtQnaal:  Ofm  rtalonn  Mare 

i,  S Curra  (Aim  2mm  O-TBasc  a,  h tMako- 
man  math)  2.0A33;  3.  K Strossor  (Aut) 
2JMA6.  StWlk:  A A Baxter  (Avismora. 
GBR  A Tech)  2-05.71;  11.  R Groan  (Falkirk. 
GBR  B Tech)  2.06.73;  IB.  J Ormond  (Grand 
BornamKOBR)  2JA23.  Weowre  1,  M Bro- 
gftu  (Fr)  1S6S6:  2.  E Carrie*  Anderson 
(Dunblana.  Kanaon  6 R GBR  A)  2^0.46:3. 
A Gall  Eapona  (Sp)  ZOOMS:  4. 8 Robartson 
(Abantean/Haoson  & R GBR  B)  2-0121;  6. 
TPWb  (Abwdaen/KPMG  Scot]  2^71  S0. 

Billiards 

GOLD  FLAKS  CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Madras):  S.wl  H— «■  (all  IndM):  A K— 
tare- bt  N Petal  6-fi:  a SaM  bt  M Kothart 
6-1.  nab  Sadi  bt  Kumar  7-3. 


Basketball 

HBtta  Oawdand  7B,  LA  Lakare  69;  Orianoo 
100,  ffldn  State  05;  Houston  gg,  Waahlnfi- 
ton  COs  MUwaukao  7B.  Portland  97;  Phoenix 
113,  S Antonio  108:  Seattle  123,  Denver  97. 

Chess 

CARLTON  FAUX  MASTERS  (Rother- 
ham): Real  aooraet  J Aasaaral  (&sn).  J 
Shaw  (Scot)  6;  D Bryaon  (Scot),  u HoimKa 
S M Woerdemam  (Oed.TWafl  48;  A Dtm- 
nlnfiton,  M Ferguxon  4;  C Daty  (Ira).  J 
Rtahaidson  3-  (Shaw  scored  drat  M 
result].  ChaBtaga  mature  j Kadgpon  2.  J 
Rowscn  (Scat)  2. 

Cricket 


Quaattaland 

666-«  (M  Mod  86.  S Law  70.  T Barcoy  S7)  v 
IVeatant  Australia. 

HD  ana  PH  CUP>  arnMor  Guyana  S61 
(C  Hooper  liB).  Trin  S Tobago  30-0.  S* 
Cdbalre  Jamaica  156  (Ambrooe  4-18). 
Leeward  la  36-4  (Rose  8-66). 

Figure  Skating 

WORLD  CHA6HHOH8H1P  (Lauaaima); 
Weaaarfa  short  pnqnaaw  1.  T il- 
mnsM  (US)  06  factored  placement*;  Z v 
Guam  troll  (Ffl  1.0;  3.  U BreyrHaya  (Rus) 
1*4,  M Kwan  (US)  2.0;  S,  K Camko  (Hun) 
2 S. 


Ice  Hockey 


ICAOtlB  FLAY-Omi  Swftt- 
aon  4.  GuBdtord  l:  Tenant  S.  Slough  2. 
hhli  Ottawa  2,  Florida  2 Id);  HtOrtumh  6, 
Toronta  3;  Chltmgo  Z Pt»ar*i  4;  a Louis 
4,  HardoM  1:  Vancouver  1.  San  Joaa  Z. 

Snooker 

hksoh  s "tsrsaa 

(Oofla):  Qaanar  Utah  p Onto*  (Eng)  bt  B 
Davis  (Eng)  6-1. 


Bishop  . . . older  and  wiser 


Squash 

woanrs  too rh ament  lAntwarpr 
Oaartar  Baali.  M Martin  (Aua)  bt  N 


Grainger  (SA)  9-1. 9-6.  9-6,  C HHch  |SA) 
bt  M Ben  (AUS)  6-1.  6-1.  9-4;  R Macraa 
(Eng)  bt  L Inrtng  (Aus)  4-9.  6-6.  9-1.  6-6. 
9-6;  J TrawfliW  (Engl  bt  R Grinham  (Aus) 
6-10,  9-4.  9 -2  6-4. 


Swimming 


WanttH  QRAMC  PRtX  (Caiditn  Mare 
Praam  a.  SOrea  1.  A Johnson  I Card!  If) 
MSOsec;  2.  J Bird  iCurdltf)  24  36.  3.  M 
Davies  (Swansea!  34  71.  ISOOna  1.  G 
Smith  (Stockport  Metro)  ISmln  3032soc;  2. 
G Hudson  (Portsmomn  Ntmhsea)  ifi  Hrti: 
3 N WUlamo  (Stochpon  Metro)  IB.  10-34. 
so™  liniabafcre  f.  A O'Connor  (Irel 
27J25SOC  2.  C Jonas  (Swansea)  ZB  40;  3.  J 
allot:  (Maxwell)  2326.  loo™  braaat- 
atrahre  1.  A Ayres  (Swansea)  Irntn 
5.42secr  Z.  D Mew  [tow)  1.06.6ft  3.  H Gu«- 
mundsson  (Ice)  1 J6J9.  lOOm  biMUrflji 
1.  J Hickman  i Stockport!  SSL673ec,  2.  C 
Janea  (Newcastle)  57  49.  3.  M Watkins 
(Torfaen)  5708,  aoom  madtatn  i.  D ivtgg 
(Newcastle!  dmtn  3355300.  2.  T Archer 
(Nova  Centurion!  433SZ  3.  N WIIHoms 
(Stockport)  4.4134. 

XOOre  IHesW  i.  V Homer 

| Stockport)  2mln  aT^ee;  2.  V Hole  (Swan- 
sea! 5L07.13;  3.  J Fftwkss  (GlociaMrt) 
2D&57.  100m  MduMw  1.  S Price 
(Barnet  Copthall)  imln  S.lBsei:  Z J Dee- 
kms  (Coventry)  1JS.47:  3.  K Jlggms  (Nor- 
wich) 1-OSjST.  SOm  bwwwfca  1.  J King 
(Stun)  33A4SOC;  2,  M Evans  i Swansea) 
3*.62;  3,  H Earp  (Newcame-u4-ytrtej  94.97. 

SOOm  bMWHtsi  1.  M Pedder  iPora- 
mouth)  2mm  154ft>ec  2.  L Bfanrem  (Eo- 
Hng)  Z19.38;  3.  S flook  (Rending)  S.18^0, 
SOOm  mreBwyt  1.  S Ralph  (NewCakde) 
2mln  19.D3EW!  Z M Thom  (Devon)  2JKL 11; 
3.  K Osher  (Ealmg)  224.61. 

Racing 

DONCASTER 

1^0  tetp  %,  JACKARtN,  M FerBon  (6-1); 

а.  Lent  Smn  (7-4  lav);  3,  Pink  TWcat 
(9-1).  9 rsn  ML  lK  (B  Rothwefl)  Tote:  C64Q. 
ft. 70,  CI-10.  0.70.  Dual  F.  67 AO.  Trio: 
e20.iaCSF;C1GA3. 

UK  (*=>  M>  1.  6MBF0UMKVW,  T 
MIHams  (6-2),  S,  NeufM  (11-2/;  6,  Hw»- 
twFsaOMcsr  (6-1)  ll-4tavMareeCem- 
W nation,  to  ran.  IK.  B (J  Eyrei  Tore:  E6.40: 
(T!.80.  Cl  60.  CE20.  Dual  F.  CtOJHX  Trio. 
G3Z00.CSF;  £2605,  TrtCBst  £173.02 
9L3S  («f>  1,  KIRA,  R Leppin  H2-1L  », 
Sofia  (33-1);  S,  Sea  Biw  (6-1  iWav)-  4. 
So  bitraptd  (ia-i).  6-1  n-iov  uansab.  22 
raa2K.nk.hd.rj  Eyre)  Totr  03.70: 0.00. 
CzfcU.  £1.70.  CLZL  Deal  F:  £365.50.  Trio: 
CL61&80.  CSF.  £346.78.  Trkanb  EZA35. 1 5 

б. 10  (Iwiji  «,  ARTFUL  OAfU,  M Roberta 
(10-1):  3,  tWearada  (6-1  iwk  a,  Sbrep 
Shuffle  (10-1);  4.  Sremreore  Cfcrenfaray 
(14-1).  23  rm  X hd.  IK  (M  Healon-GIlal 
Tote;  E13.70;  ELBQ,  £2.60,  £320.  £4^0.  Dual 
F:  C37JXL  Tria  C11 1 JO.  CSF:  £71 .7?.  Trimt 
E78A4S. 

MOflreXIBOirdatl.lITTHAK.MHHtS 
(11-4):  3.  Mm  fmssa  111— It.  S.  Haiheoa 
(6-13  Mv).  8 ran.  4,  at  (B  H>ui  tow  caxft 
0.10,  0.70,  £1  10.  Dual  F-  £13JKL  CSF: 
E28A6. 

4.10  (7t)t  I.ZARETSK^  M Roberta  (7-27, 
X,  TBre  Ruffe  (5-2  favl.  a,  Hanareabls 

(12-V  Brmn.KtX.IC  Brmmi  Tow  CMCt 


Cardiff  prison  but  he  was 
banned  for  virtually  a season 
by  the  WRU  for  bringing  the 
game  into  disrepute.  He  had  a 
final,  glorious  season  with 
Pontypool  and  then,  to  the  im- 
mense relief  of  the  WRU. 
Joined  Hull  Kingston  Rovers 
and  went  on  to  win  a Great 
Britain  cap. 

Older  now  and  wiser. 
Bishop  does  not  court  public- 
ity. He  has  a contract  to  coach 
Pontypool  until  1999  and, 
though  this  is  probably  his 
last  season  as  a player,  he  in- 
tends to  honour  it  "Ponty- 
pool  mean  a lot  to  me,”  he 
said.  “They  stood  by  me  when 
I was  having  difficulties  and  1 
will  do  the  same.  Llanelli  win 
be  going  back  In  time  for  me. 
It  will  be  my  last  fling." 

Bishop  remains  ever  the 
competitor.  Pontypool  were 
going  out  in  the  last  round  de- 
spite having  home  advantage 
against  the  Fourth  Division 
side  Whitland.  The  tie  was  in 
injury  time  and  Pontypool 
had  a scrum  30  yards  out 
Bishop  asked  the  referee  how 
much  time  was  left,  de- 
manded a quick  release  from 
his  No.  8 and  dropped  the 
winning  goal  from  a slick  of 
mud. 

It  brought  back  memories 
of  probably  his  finest  hour. 
Pontypool  entertained  Swan- 
sea in  the  cup  nine  years  ago. 
Bishop  was  marking  the  then 


nJ50.  £1  JO.  £2.70.  Dual  F.  £9.70.  CSF; 
C12A7. 

JACKPOT,  Not  won.  £6,707.00  CilfriM!  Ovoi 
to  Doncaster  today. 

PLACBFOTiClSSSa  QUADPOTi  £16  20 


KELSO 

1w40(Xm  2f  Hdh)t  1,  SON  OFAHSHAH, 

J Supple  (6-4  lave  3,  Bred  CHwale  |6-1).  9, 
Creak  of  Swords  (6-1)  l2ran.2?.X  (Mrs  A 
Sw Inbank)  Tow  £1  70;  £1.10.  £2.00.  Dual  F- 
£10.50.  Trio.  £7.90.  CSF.  CB.33. 

2.1  S (8m  If  Cb»1,  AMERICAN  HKRO.B 
Storey  (6-11:  *.  Mr  KnMwH  (2-11.  3,  Rwri 
Tonic  (7-4  lav).  0 ran.  E,.  ?.  (R  Alton)  Tola: 
EE  40.  El  3ft  £1.90.  Cl  50.  Dual  F.  £20  BO. 

CSF:  03  40. 

JL4S  (2m  2f  Mdlaji  1 , MOHMA1K  FORTR, 

J Ralbon  (7-1).  LMMretei<«-t  to*!.  3, 
Oar  Rabart  (10-1).  9 ran  S.  ft  ( J Adam) 
Tote:  £7 AO.  C2.0Q.  £1  60.  CUM.  Dual  F: 
WfiJQ  Trio,  me  SO.  CSF:  £31 44.  Tricoat 
EES2.67.  NR-  Doing  Pubtlt 
S.1S  (3m  If  Chh  1.  SON  OF  IRIS.  P Mven 
(3-1  jt-tavl.  a.  Cored  Law*  (4-1).  3,-riMUar 
Badgat  (13-11.  3-1  |!-tav  Whoal  Fstun.  5 
ran.  1.  13  (Mrs  M Reveiey)  Tola:  £2.20; 
£1.10.  £2.10.  Dual  F:  £5.70.  CSF.  £&25. 

XSO  (1m  4f  Chk  1,  JKmaH.  Mr  M 
Bradbume  [V-T  tav);  *.  Royal  Jtartar  (3-1): 
3,  Oranga  Ragan  (11-2).  6 ran  7.  IK  iJ 
Nugneaj  Two-  Cl  Jft  El. 10,  Ei.ia  Dual  F: 
C1A0.CSF.CS0. 

«0  (an  Of  IlOyda  Hdtoy  1,  CASH 
BOIL  N Smith  (14-1);  2.  M^or  Hrerta 
(13-1):  o,  HO  rtreaniuba  (9-2).  6-a  lav 
Doramue.  15ran.  lK,3fTC««r)TDio:rifl.90; 
S2J30.  KAO.  £3  00  DuAl  F:  £47.50  Tr la. 
COBB  4ft  CSF.  £162.48. 

4-BO  (2m  Bf  IlOyda  H<0a)  1 OUSTER 
BOSS,  A Dobbin  (7-4  fov)  2.  Joal  On 
tereafton  |6-1),  3,  Onavaarer  (7-3)  M ran 
6.3  (H  Howard  Joimson)  Tab'  £2.7(7.  £1.40. 
£2.00.  £1.10.  Dual  F:  £14  » Trio:  £3740. 
CSF:  £11.07. 

MAcaroTtEmio.  quadfotiCKH) 


NEWBURY 

1JW  (3m  ITOyria  HdJv).  1,  RBADV 

JOybomolll-SlI^Ab- 

111-4  Ini:  3,  — 


(7-a  14  ran.  IK  K.  (O  Stmrnaodi 

To»  C4  6ft CIJO.EIAftCtSO  DuolF; £6.70. 
TfioC9^0.C8FiMea5 
SM  (3re  Ch>  4.  LINTON  ROCKS.  S 
PdwuU  (6-5  (o*l:  S,  Haretam  Bey  (11-J):  £ 
Author  Vatejr  (17-2).  5 ran.  2.  ZK  [T 
Tnomoon  Jonos)  To«:  £220.  £1  JO.  £1  Jft 
Dual  F.  £220  CSF.  £2.78. 

lm  (an  « Hdrey  i,  whim  kaola, 
Jomla  Evona  (6-1);  S,  Uvrey  reumw 
(16-8  lav);  3,  Faariaa  Lad  (6-1).  IS  ran.  2. 
M.  (M  FI  pal  Tow.  £6 1ft  £2.10.  Cl  .40  060 
Dual  F:  Cl  7 50  Trio:  MflAO.  CSF.  £1969  Iffl 
Brar  Btoaaed,  RcAandar. 

MC  Ore  Chb  1,  FOX  POBfTBR,  Mr  R 
Thornton  (7-4  lav);  S,  ArdbrwaHn 
(100-30);  a.  *rm*ng  OuplM  (3-1 ) 7 ran  IS, 
n.  (Mrs  l Evans)  Tow;  £2Sft  Cl. 40.  £1  i a 
OuaiF:CS40  CSF-C7.16, 

4L00  (Zm  4f  CkX  1,  TTOAO,  T J Murphy 
(9-41;  2,  ChremaTlw  Aat  (8-21,  *,  Wgh 
AUtuiU  (3-1  tav)  5 ran.  3L  12.  (M  npa) 
Tote  C29ft  £l  60,  £2.40.  Dual  F £670  CSF 
ClljaNR  MB3toreOB»n 
4L3S(Sm  1 f Oyds  HdlvH  1,  MB)  RAJA,  J 
Qfhoma  (3-1);  H,  FaMy  Sharp  (13-6  tav); 
3,  ProvhUMi  (16-1)  4 ran  3K.  16  IP  MHch- 
am Tour £2  80.  Dual  F; £160  CSF.  £527. 
PLAOFOTt  £17.00  OUADFOTi  £14  50 


Wales  scrum-half  Robert 
Jones  and  n loud  lobby  was 
pressing  for  Bishop's  inclu- 
sion in  the  national  side. 

Bishop  won  the  match  on 
his  own;  he  could  do  nothing 
wrong.  He  was  chaired  off 
Pontypool  Park  by  supporters 
who  have  since  found  other 
things  to  do  on  a Saturday.  It 
was  his  apotheosis  as  a Ponty- 
pool player  but  Che  Wales  call 
never  came  and  he  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  solitary  cap 
he  won  against  the  1984 
Wallabies. 

Ray  Prosser  was  Ponty- 
pool’s  coach  in  the  1980s. 
"Bishop  is  the  best  player  I 
have  ever  seen,”  he  said.  "He 
had  it  all  and  I would  rate 
him  higher  than  Gareth  Ed- 
wards. He  was  a bit  wild  but  I 
never  had  any  problems  with 
him.  It  makes  me  mad  even 
now  thinking  about  the  way 
he  was  treated.  But  that's 
Wales;  we  look  for  scapegoats, 
not  heroes." 

• The  Swansea  and  Emerg- 
ing Wales  coach  Mike  Rud- 
dock has  turned  down  the  op- 
portunity to  become  the 
WRITS  national  coaching  di- 
rector to  take  up  a three-year 
appointment  with  Leinster. 

• Swansea's  prop  Christian 
Loader  is  likely  to  miss  the 
rest  of  the  season  after  injur- 
ing his  back  during  Wales’s 
international  against  England 

last  Saturday. 


Sport  in  brief 


Boxing 

Tony  Zale,  the  former  world 
middleweight  champion  who 
fought  three  epic  battles 
against  Rocky  Graziano  in 
the  mid-Fort ies.  has  died 
from  cancer  aged  83  near  his 
birthplace  in  Gary.  Indiana, 
where  he  worked  in  the  steel 
mills  between  bouts. 

Athletics 

Crystal  Palace  was  saved  yes- 
terday when  plans  lo  demol- 
ish its  track  and  training  fa- 
cilities were  dropped.  There 
was  a suggestion  that  a new 
indoor  centre  costing  £3.5  mil- 
lion would  be  constructed  on 
the  site  but  the  chairman  erf1 
the  English  Sports  Council. 
Derek  Casey,  could  not  con- 
firm the  report. 

Rowing 

Steve  Redgrave  today  makes 
his  first  competitive  appear- 
ance since  the  Atlanta  Olym- 
pics when  be  hopes  to  help 
Leander  retain  their  Eights 
Head  of  the  River  title  on  the 
Thames. 

Tennis 

Mark  Petchey,  a Davis  Cup 
regular  for  six  years,  has 
been  dropped  for  Great  Brit- 
ain's home  tie  against  Zimba- 
bwe from  April  4-6,  Andrew 
Richardson  takes  his  place. 

Snooker 

Peter  Ebdon  scored  375  points 
without  Steve  Davis  potting  a 
ball  during  his  6-1  win  in 
their  quarter-final  of  the  Ben- 
son and  Hedges  Irish  Masters 
at  Kill,  writes  Clive  Kivrton. 
At  1-1  he  trailed  by  45  but 
cleared  up  with  54.  Breaks  of 
32. 65. 60  and  84  helped  to  give 
him  the  next  three  frames 
and  a 22-0  lead  in  what 
proved  the  clinching  frame 
completed  the  sequence. 


4 ■&*»•** 

; - 


A view  from 
the  bench 

The  unenviable 
rale  of 

Brian  McClair 
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Freedom  for  all  as  transfer  market  is  set  for  costly  shake-up 

Fifa  prepares 
to  go  global 
on  Bosman 


Stephen  Bates  nri  Brussels 


THE  international  soc- 
cer transfer  market 
looks  set  for  another 
convulsion  amid 
strong  speculation  that  Fifa  is 
about  to  extend  freedom  of 
contract  to  non-EU  players. 

At  present,  following  the 
Bosnian  ruling  15  months 
ago,  only  EU  nationals  can 
move  within  Europe  at  the 
end  or  their  contracts  without 
costing  their  new  clubs  a fee. 
Yesterday  a Fife  spokesman 
in  Zurich  did  not  deny  that 
soccer's  governing  body 
would  extend  those  rights  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  said 
that  a statement  will  be  made 
next  week. 

The  move  would  mean  that 
players  such  as  Faustino  As- 
prilla,  Juninbo  and  Tony  Ye- 
boah  could  move  at  the  end  of 
their  contracts  on  free  trans- 
fers. Those  dubs  who  have  in- 


vested heavily  in  players  from 
non-EU  countries  would  there- 
fore see  their  assets  lost  once 
those  players  had  fulfilled 
their  contractual  obligations. 

Fifa's  expected  action  was 
being  seen  here  yesterday  as 
a final  acceptance  that  the 
association  could  no  longer 
daim  that  European  legisla- 
tion did  not  apply  to  its 
activities. 

According  to  Jean-Luc  Du- 
pont, the  lawyer  who  won  the 
Bosman  ruling,  ‘Tt  would  be  a 1 
logical  decision  of  Fife  to  ex- 
tend the  rights  of  transfer  to 
all  players  and  I think  they 
appreciate  that  It  would  not , 
be  moral  for  a club  to  have  | 
some  players  from  EU 
countries  having  rights  and  : 
the  rest  from  elsewhere  in  the 
world  being  wage  slaves. 

“The  European  Comm  is- 1 
sion  has  told  Fifa  to  suppress  | 
the  transfer  system.  They 
know  things  have  to  change." 

Dupont  is  the  young  Belgian  ! 


Premiership  clubs 
face  heavy  losses 


Premiership  dabs 
stand  to  lose  millions 
of  pounds  because  of 
the  proposed  changes  as 
non-EU  players  cash  in  on 
the  freedom  to  move. 

More  players  will  be 
tempted  to  allow  their  con- 
tracts to  lapse  in  order  to 
pocket  in  salary  what  the 
bnying  club  no  longer  has  , 
to  pay  in  transfer  fees. 

High-profile  Premiership 
players  would  fall  Into  the 
net  of  the  proposed  new  rul- 
ing. The  Colombian  Faus- 
t±no  Asprilla  cost  Newcas- 
tle £6.7  million,  the 
Brazilian  Janinho  cost 
Middlesbrough  £4.7  mil- 
lion, the  Czech  Karel  Po- 
borsky  cost  Manchester 
United  £3.5  million  and 
Aston  Villa  paid  £4  million 
for  the  Yugoslav  Sasa  Cur- 
cic  and  £3.5  million  for  his 
compatriot  Savo  Milosevic. 
Middlesbrough  admitted 


that  the  proposed  change 
would  require  extra  vigi- 
lance when  monitoring 
these  players’  contracts. 
“Bosman  introduced  a level 
of  planning  and  organisa- 
tion we  were  not  used  to.” 
said  the  club’s  company 
secretary  Andy  Castle. 

“juninho,  for  example, 
has  a four-year  contract 
that  expires  in  October 
1999.  So  we  would  enter  ne- 
gotations  with  him  about 
his  future  well  before  that 
contract  expires.” 

The  problems  arise  when 
players  refuse  to  sign  new 
contracts.  Partly  as  a 
result.  Fifa’s  proposed  rule 
change  will  Increase  the 
number  of  players  signed 
on  long-term  contracts.  As 
Castle  admitted,  the  dubs 
most  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed new  ruling  will  be 
those  with  players  on 
short-term  deals. 


mi 


David  Lacey 

Boro’d  time 
for  a case 
of  deductive 
thinking 


THE  Football  Association 
may  not  harbour  a 
grudge  against  Chelsea 
but  should  Ruud  Gullit's  team 
lose  at  the  Riverside  Stadium 
this  afternoon  Lancaster  Gate 
might  be  allowed  an  audible 
sigh  of  relief. 

For.  if  Middlesbrough  win 
their  fourth  Premiership 
game  in  a row,  not  only  will 
Bryan  Robson’s  side  stand  a 
good  chance  of  escaping  from 
the  bottom  three  for  fee  first 
time  this  year  but  the  pros- 
pect, bowever  distant,  of  one 
of  the  relegation  places  being 
decided  in  fee  High  Court  will 
begin  to  recede. 

On  Wednesday  the  FA  is  due 
to  hear  Middlesbrough’s  ap- 


peal against  the  deduction  of 
three  points,  along  with  a 
£50,000  One,  for  calling  off  their 
mate h at  Blackburn  on  Decem- 
ber 21  on  the  grounds  that,  be- 
cause of  Injuries  and  suspen- 
sions.  they  could  not  field  a 
recognised  team.  If  the  appeal 
falls,  as  many  believe  it  should. 
Boro  may  go  to  law. 

Already  they  are  reported  to 
have  recruited  George  Car- 
man QC,  fee  legal  profession's 
answer  to  Juninho,  to  fight 
their  case.  They  may  well 
argue  that,  since  fee  rules  of 
fee  Premier  League,  who  im- 
posed the  penalty,  make  no 
mention  of  points  being  de- 
ducted for  irregularities,  the 
punishment  itself  was  QlegaL 

English  football  does  not 
have  a very  good  record  of 
making  its  penalties  stick.  An 
attempt  by  the  FA  to  ban  Don 
Re  vie  from  the  game  for  10 
years  after  he  had  abandoned 
England  in  1977  to  take  a job  in 
the  United  Arab  Emirates  was 
overturned  in  the  High  Court 

The  two  points  taken  off 
Tottenham  by  fee  Football 
League  in  1388  after  Spurs  had 
postponed  their  opening  fix- 
ture because  of  building  work 
at  White  Hart  Lane  were 
restored  on  appeal.  And  just 
over  two  years  ago  the  FA’s 
judicial  processes  were  left  in 
tatters  when  independent 
arbitrators  reinstated  Totten- 
ham in  the  FA  Cup  and  lifted 
the  threat  of  a six-point 
deduction  in  fee  league. 

The  previous  summer 


who  blew  open  the  transfer 
market  by  successfully  repre- 
senting Jean-Marc  Bosman  at 
the  European  Court  of  Justice 
in  1995  after  the  player  had 
been  denied  a transfer  to  a 
French  dub  by  his  former 
team  in  Liege. 

The  Bosman  case  centred 
on  a European  citizen’s  right 
of  free  movement  to  pursue 
his  career  across  fee  EU,  wife 
a ruling  which  made  clear 
that  footballers  should  be 
treated  no  differently  from 
any  other  profession. 

Now  Dupont  is  involved  in 
two  court  cases  involving 
players  in  Spain.  These  ap- 
pear to  have  prompted  Fife's 
move.  One  involves  Gheorghe 
Hagi.  the  former  Romania 
World  Cup  captain,  wbo  nego- 
tiated his  own  contract  wife 
the  Turkish  club  Galatasaray 
after  his  time  with  Barcelona. 
The  Catalan  dub  are  demand- 
ing the  equivalent  of  £1.25 
million  in  compensation. 

The  second  case  involves 
fee  transfer  of  the  Croatian 
player  Goran  Vlaovic.  Padua, 
his  old  dub.  are  demanding 
the  equivalent  of  £2.4  million 
compensation  after  Vlaovic 
signed  with  Valencia  on  July 
1 last,  the  day  after  his  old 
contract  ended.  Dupont  Is  rep- 
resenting Hagi  as  well  as  Va- 
lencia and  Vlaovic. 

Fifa  may  want  to  predude 
the  possibility  that  these 
cases  would  be  aired  in  court 
because  it  could  expose  fur- 
ther conflict  between  Fifa’s 
rules  and  the  Treaty  of  Rome, 
possibly  leading  to  a chal- 
lenge in  the  European  Court 

For  instance,  the  cases  in- 
volving Hagi  and  Vlaovic  are 
being  fought  on  Artide  85  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rome,  which 
suggests  that  certain  agree- 
ments between  football  au- 
thorities and  dubs  may  be  il- 
legal A case  in  point  would 
be  Artide  59  of  Fife’s  statutes, 
which,  on  pain  of  losing  their 
places  in  all  international 
competitions,  forbids  dubs 
from  going  to  law  against 
each  other  should  they  fell 
into  dispute. 

Dupont  has  bad  talks  with 
Fife’s  deputy  secretary  gen- 
eral Wim  Rufflnen  and  saw 
Rick  Parry  of  the  Premier 
League  earlier  this  week. 


Spurs,  charged  with  financial 
irregularities,  had  been 
thrown  out  of  the  Cup  and 
faced  the  prospect  of  starting 
the  new  season  wife  a 12-point 
deficit.  The  points  penalty  was 
halved  on  appeal  but  Totten- 
ham’s fine  was  increased  from 
£600,000  to  £15  million. 

There  is  a school  of  thought 
which  believes  that  this  is 
what  will  happen  to  Middles- 
brough on  Wednesday:  that  the 
loss  of  points  will  either  be 
reduced  or  waived  altogether, 
with  fee  relatively  modest  fine 
Increased  several  times  over. 

IF,  for  fee  sake  of  argument. 
Boro  won  back  their  three 
points,  an  already  tight  sit- 
uation in  the  lower  half  of  fee 
Premiership  would  become 
even  more  desperate.  Derby. 
Sunderland,  West  Ham  and 
Coventry,  all  hovering  uncer- 
tainly above  fee  bottom  three, 
would  find  themselves  in 
greater  periL 

Whatever  Wednesday’s  out- 
come, therefore,  universal  sat- 
isfaction cannot  be  guaran- 
teed. This  was  inevitable  once 
the  decision  to  take  three 
points  off  Middlesbrough  In 
mid-January,  by  which  time 
they  had  already  sunk  to  fee 
bottom  of  the  Premiership, 
was  reached. 

It  could  be  argued  that,  even 
if  fee  punishment  was 
inappropriate,  the  restoration 
of  the  points  now  would  make 
a nonsense  of  the  league  sys- 
tem. The  essence  of  a league 
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VENUS  KEEPS  HER  HEAD  WHEN  ALL  ABOUT  HER  . . 


Beads  and  sweat . . . the 
American  tennis  prodigy 
Venus  Williams,  unmis- 
takable from  any  angle, 
completed  a first-round 
victory  at  fee  Upton 
Championships  in  Key 
Biscayne,  despite  the 
appearance  of  a rat  on 
court.  Report,  page  20 


programme  Is  that  situations 
are  never  quite  fee  same  from 
one  week  to  the  next  and  that 
swapping  points  around  in 
committee  rooms  smacks  of 
retrospective  legislation. 

So,  should  Middlesbrough 
have  been  punished  with  noth- 
ing more  than  a heavy  fine? 
Perhaps,  but  this  could  have 
been  construed  as  dodging 
one  of  the  game's  most  basic 
criteria,  namely  that  the  oppo- 
sition must  turn  up. 

Robson  may  have  been 
short  of  23  players  but  be  could 
still  have  put  out  a side  of 
sorts.  Matches  are  sometimes 
called  off  because  of  flu  out- 
breaks but  clubs  cannot  be 
allowed  to  pull  out  of  games 
through  routine  injuries,  let 
alone  suspensions. 

Blackburn,  and  particu- 
larly those  planning  to  watch 
fee  match  at  Ewood  Park  that 
afternoon,  were  highly  incon- 
venienced by  Middles- 
brough's late  withdrawal  Not 
that  the  idea  of  giving  Rovers 
fee  three  points  ever  made 
much  sense  unless  the  fixture 
was  abandoned  altogether, 
which  is  not  the  case. 

No,  hard  though  it  may  be 
on  Teesside's  nerves,  the  only 
logical  outcome  to  Wednes- 
day’s hearing  is  that  Middles- 
brough will  have  to  play  their 
way  to  safety  unassisted  by 
the  FA  making  a three-point 
turn.  Better  for  Boro’s  fete  to 
be  decided  by  a silky  touch 
from  Juninbo  than  fee  legal 
skillsofasilk. 
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Set  by  Enigmatist 

Across 

1 F-t-flnlsh  off  one  "Mr 
Delightful*?!  (7J 
5 Furniture  item  more  unusual 
than  2 (7) 

1 0,7  Who  might  It  be?  22  (4-9) 

11  What  surfers  use  a beast  In 

courtyards?  (10) 

12  They  fond  to  work  sunrise 
shifts  but  one  quit  (6) 

13  Washing  and  dressing  l 
permitted  in  Right  Wing  (8) 

14  Anguish?  Try  facial  hair!  (9) 

16  6 to  sheathe  Latin  sword  (5) 

17  Scanrfinavian  vegetable  (5) 
19  Top  singer  with  stellate  16s 

(4.5) 

23  Obsessional  egoist’s 


favourite  in  jumper  and 
cape  (8) 

24  Screen  farpoor  back  (remem- 
ber heart  transplant)  (5) 

26  The  rigour  in  keeping  court 
in  force  {1 0) 

27  See  21 

28  Fox  solver  at  last  with 

denary  coding  (7) 

29  Second  poem  written  in 
light  rhyme  (7) 

Down 

2 Bankruptcy  following 
excellent  enticement  (7) 

3 Not  good  examples  of 
odds,  each  way  (5) 

4 Endlessly  determined  to  get 
across  a lake  (4,3) 

6 Lout  took  mouthful  of  hole- 
dwe)ler(6) 


7 SeelO 

8 See  18 

9 Minimum  requirement  for  7? 
It’s  18  22  8 (4.3,6) 

16  Rapeatedlyspokeout?(9) 
18^22^1  “Get  beck  to  the 
Thrcfis!*  {4.3.6.7) 

20  Cycling  notice  I answer  (7) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,917 

21,27  22s  and  12?  (5,2,4) 

22  See  18 

25  Car  you  might  see  in  MSS 
near  4.  South  Carolina?  (5) 
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